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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The author of a controversial book must expect to be abused, 
and there are many, I know, whose opinions do not agree with 
mine. I have the greatest respect for most of these peopk and for 
what they have done. But in many ways I do not agree with them. 

I have heard and read their views many times. Now I must ask 

their indulgence while I set forth mine. 

I do not, for example, believe that the destruction of Germany is 

any solution to the war we are fighting. Many prominent people 
have put forth this suggestion, and it is one which should be con¬ 
sidered. I do not think such a solution would be conducive to a 
lasting peace. Therefore I am against it. But it would take another 
book to tell why I think that, and so I simply state the fact. 

It is possible, too, that certain groups will vigorously object to 
my views on the state of affairs in Germany on the morning after 
Hitler. I can only say that my views are influenced by the study 
of historical periods which seem to me similar to ours, and by my 
knowledge of the German people. But this does not mean that I 
consider these views of mine as final. Before we are through with 
Germany, the unexpected might happen in a thousand different 
ways and modify the situation in a manner nobody can foresee. 
And the expected might happen too. For instance, some of the 
personalities I have sketched here as potential German leaders of 
tomorrow might no longer be among the living, and others whose 
existence I have ignored might come to the fore. Though I am 
humbly aware of the possible pitfalls, I hope this book may con¬ 
tribute something useful to the discussion of a question which 
might make or break the future peace. 

For simplicity’s sake the processes of peacemaking—armistice 
and peace—have been treated as one. 

Thekonversations put in the mouth of Marshal Foch and other 

figures in the book have been culled from their writings and are 
based on historical fact. 

R.G.W. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EXCELLENZ X 

A CHEERLESS moming dawned on the Forest of Compiegne on 
November 8, 1918. The air was damp and chilly and black clouds 
hung sombrely over the corner where railway car No. 2419"D 
stood in a small clearing cut into the denseness of the woods. 

There was nothing to distinguish car 2419-D from any other 
French dining-car, which is why it looked so forlorn in this lonely 
spot. Its blinds were carefully drawn and there was nothing to 
indicate that it was shortly to be the setting for a momentous 
event. The car and the dark forest around it knew how to keep a 
historical secret. 

At 9 a.m. in one window of the car a curtain was raised a little. 
Veiled grey eyes over a long moustache peered through the glass. 
The eyes and the moustache were those of Marshal Foch, com- 
mander of the victorious Allied forces. 

‘Here they come,’ said General Weygand, his chief of staff, who 
was standing behind him. 

The Marshal only nodded. Silently he went on watching the 
progress of the German armistice commission toward the car. 

There were five men. Because it had rained for several days, 
and the ground was a lake of mud, a gangway had been thrown 
across the two hundred yards which separated the train where the 
Germans had spent the night from car 2419-D. It was a narrow 
gangway and the five Germans advanced along it in Indian file. 

The Marshal thought to himself: ‘So this is the German Empire. 
At last it is beaten and begs for peace. I am going to treat it as it 
deserves, without hate or brutality, but with firmness.’ 

For a moment the veiled grey eyes rested speculatively on the 
black-coated figure leading the little procession. This was a short 
man in his forties, with a paunch. His face was plain and highly 
coloured, and pince-nez balanced precariously on his small nose. 
Affecting a poise which he did not feel, he exaggerated the move¬ 
ments of his fat little limbs as he strode along, suggesting a man 
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who needs to stretch his stiff legs after a long journey. He was Dr. 
Matthias Erzberger, leader of the German armistice commission. 

The French Marshal drew the blind, satisfied. Matthias Erz¬ 
berger did not look like a man who would upset any applecarts. 
He was the type a victor liked to deal with—an unprepossessing 
man who contrasted agreeably with the haughty, monocled aris¬ 
tocrats who represented the Germany of the Kaiser. That was in 
his favour. Then, too, Erzberger was the leader of the Catholic 
Centre Party, which was an important organization. He had 
advocated a peace of ‘mutual agreement and reconciliation’ when 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff were still in favour of a peace of an¬ 
nexation. Yes, Dr. Erzberger was a nice German, as Germans 
went. At the same time, however, severity was indicated in deal¬ 
ings with even the nicest Germans. 

A few seconds later Foch faced the Germans, standing pale and 
stiff in his drawing-room, which had a large map of Western 
Europe on one wall. Erzberger, in an attempt to be natural, 
offered in a quavering voice to make the presentations, but Foch 
cut him off sharply, asking for credentials instead. For a while 
there was nothing but the crackling of the documents as they 
passed from Erzberger’s hands into those of Foch and Weygand 
and back again. Then the Marshal turned to the httle fat man in 
the morning-coat and snapped: ‘What do you want?’ 

Erzberger’s voice was weak as he rephed: ‘We have come 
to receive the proposal of the Allied Powers concerning an 
armistice.’ 

Again the Marshal answered sharply. ‘I have no proposal what¬ 
soever to make.’ 

His tone was curt and metallic. He wouldn’t let the German 
plenipotentiary off too easily. The Boche, even a nice enough 
Boche, had to say in so many words that the Germans were asking 
for an armistice because they could not hold out any longer. 

After a short exchange of words the Marshal had the little 
doctor where he wanted him. 

‘Do you ask formally for an armistice?’ He addressed himself 
directly to Matthias Erzberger. 

‘Yes, we do,’ Erzberger answered, sounding as if he wanted to 
cry. 
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‘Please sit down while the conditions of the Allies are read to 
you,’ the Marshal directed. 

They sat at the longish table. Foch, flanked by Weygand and 
a British Admiral, faced the German plenipotentiary, who sat 
between the diplomat and the General he had brought along for 
technical assistance. There were also a German naval officer and 
a young German captain. 

General Weygand read the armistice terms—slowly—each 
clause in French first; then an interpreter translated it into Ger¬ 
man. The words, distinct and inexorable, dropped into a silence 

of death. 

The Germans made masks of their faces, staring straight ahead, 
neither exchanging glances with each other nor trying to find the 
eyes of the victors. Only when the article concerning the occupa¬ 
tion of the Rhineland was read did tears begin to flow down the 
cheeks of the young captain. 

Because he was meant by nature to look healthy and confident, 
the ashen pallor which now discoloured Erzberger’s ruddy com¬ 
plexion and the sorrowful gaze of his short-sighted eyes behind 
the pince-nez gave his countenance the ludicrously tragic look of 
a desolate clown. Poor Matthias Erzberger! He knew what it 
would mean to an ambitious politician, which he was, to put his 
signature to a document which sealed the crushing defeat of his 
country. 

He had refused to lead the commission in the first place, but had 
been jockeyed into it by persuasion, cajolery, and flattery. Even 
now he could see old Hindenburg in Spa, with tears in his eyes, 
clasping Erzberger’s hand with both his own, as he besought him 
to undertake the terrible task for the sacred cause of his country. 
Could a man think of himself and his own future in such a moment? 
Not Matthias. The appeal by the Titan in person, so old and so 
broken, was an honour, though a terrible one which might jeo¬ 
pardize his whole pohtical future. But it was heartwarming for a 
patriot to be needed so much in his country’s darkest moment. 

Passing by the front on his way to Gompi^gne, Erzberger had 
convinced himself that there was not an hour to be lost. Were 
things in a less desperate state, he might try to improve upon the 
armistice terms by arguing about them. He might threaten even 
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to walk out on the French Marshal on the grounds that the con¬ 
ditions were unacceptable. This Matthias longed to do. This 
would, he knew, save his face with his countrymen ever after. It 
was Matthias’ personal tragedy that fate did not allow him to do 
any such thing; that he could bring into play neither his ability 
nor his prowess. There was no time. It was imperative that the 
hostilities should not go on an hour longer than necessary. All that 
was left to Matthias was to wrangle about some slight technical 
concessions and then to sign on the dotted line. 

So when Weygand finished reading the terms Matthias Erz- 
berger confined himself to begging that hostilities be stopped at 
once—even before the seventy-two hours which were given to 
ponder the treaty and transmit it to Berlin. He made himself 
urgent and humble in his frantic attempt to put forward the clock 
of peace for his country, talked in anguish of the danger of a Bol¬ 
shevik uprising at the German front, adding eagerly that such an 
uprising might sweep over to the French armies. But he could not 
sway the victorious Marshal, who stated contemptuously that he 
did not know the state of affairs at the German front. The French 
front, he said, was in fine shape, and he insisted that the offensive 
go on. 

On the morning of November 11, at 5 a.m., Matthias Erzberger 
again came to the railway car. This time he did not try to look at 
his ease. He looked beaten and exhausted, the greying light of 
dawn enhancing the leaden colour of his face. Slowly he put his 
name to the armistice treaty, signing his country’s defeat. 

Six hours later church bells rang in every city and every village 
of the warring world. All over the front the bugles had sounded 
‘Cease fire!’ Soldiers of all nations scrambled out of the trenches 
and embraced each other, singing. Foeh, who had come to Paris 
in the morning, stood on the balcony of the Flysee between Poin¬ 
care and Clemenceau. Few men in history enjoyed such fulfil¬ 
ment of their ambitions, such triumph of their endeavours. Watch¬ 
ing the delirious crowds calling up to him, their hero, he thought 
of the armistice. Was it a good armistice? Yes, he thought, it was. 
It was an armistice that placed the Allies in a position permitting 
them to make any peace they desired with Germany, and to en¬ 
force that peace. Was this not all an armistice was meant to be? 
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Years later, watching the rising tide of chauvinism beyond the 
Rhine and the claims of the German military and nationalists 
that their armies had not been beaten but had been betrayed by 
poHticians, Foch knew that he had forgotten to take into account 
one element which was as decisive for the success of the armistice 
as the actual terms. This was the figure of the German trucemaker. 

Tired and happy, in his great hour, Foch failed to ask himself. 
Would pathetic little Matthias Erzberger, who had signed the 
treaty reluctantly but without undue fuss, express the popular will 
of the German nation and especially of the forces which had waged 
the war? Would the German people take the word of a politician, 
an old hand at appeasement, that their armies had been beaten 
beyond repair and that there was nothing left but surrender? 
Standing on his balcony he did not stop to figure out that, by 
signing the armistice with Erzberger instead of a representative 
of the High Command, he had saved the face of the guilty nation¬ 
alist and military clique and hopelessly impaired the prestige of 
the young German Democracy. For was it not inevitable that to 
the German people the party which signed the armistice would 
be forever associated with the lost war, and with everything that 
came from it? 

If Foch ever thought these things, it was years later. Today, 
when for a fleeting moment the rotund figure of Matthias Erzber¬ 
ger entered the Marshal’s thought, while the jubilant shouts of the 
multitudes reached up to him, he felt quite kindly toward him. 
This rather nice Boche, who had signed the treaty for his country, 
stood, so he thought, for a new and chastened Germany, a Ger¬ 
many that was worlds apart from the former Kaiser’s arrogant 
Reich. The Marshal had a vision of a Germany filled with 
millions of Matthias Erzbergers: simple, unwarlike little men, 
who were no longer a menace to the security of the world. 

The Marshal was not alone in this illusion. The rotund, unbel¬ 
ligerent form of Matthias Erzberger, representing the defeated 
Germany, confused the whole Allied world. In Paris, in London 
and in Washington this meek, friendly, and conciliatory figure 
was taken as the prototype of a new Germany, an unwarlike, 
peace-loving Germany with whom it would be easy to live. 

Already the seeds were planted for the next world war. 
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No matter how one looks at the coming peace with Germany, 
the one thing we must not do again is to deal with a Matthias 
Erzberger. It is true that they are the nicest Germans—they are 
just that. But never forget that they are, in a way, the Germans of 
our own wishful thinking. Physically they are real enough but, 
as far as their moral and intellectual influence on their country¬ 
men is concerned, they hardly exist. They are not representative 
of the German people; they cannot speak for them. Their signa¬ 
ture, no matter how sincerely given, will not count in the process 
of peacemaking, because the German people will never feel bound 
by it. In the storm of rising passion which inevitably follows de¬ 
feat, their words, though conciliatory and reasonable, will fall 
unheeded. The Germans who listen to these words hear in them 
only the voice of humiliation and surrender which they loathe.and 
which they cannot repudiate quickly enough. The Matthias Erz- 
bergers have not enough prestige with the German people to make 
them admit defeat and fulfil the obligations which spring from it. 
They cannot make the peace endure. Yet the most perfect treaties 
are no guarantee of a lasting peace unless the victors deal with a 
peacemaker who can ensure that the peace will endure with the 
German people. 

The sequel to Matthias Erzberger’s signing the armistice in the 
Forest of Gompiegne on that grey morning in November, 1918, is 
a case in point. I do not mean the deplorable fact that the little 
doctor got himself promptly killed offby predecessors of the Nazis; 
but rather the large political consequences which affected first 
Germany and then the whole of Europe and the western world, 
and which made the tragedy of Matthias Erzberger the tragedy 

of us all. 

The point of Erzberger’s tragedy is this: Because the represen¬ 
tative of the new Weimar Republic signed the armistice, German 
Democracy and everything it could have meant for the world was 
doomed at birth. It all happened as if designed to undermine the 
prestige of German Democracy and to save the face of the guilty 
nationalist and military clique. For it was almost inevitable that, 
in the eyes of the German people, the party which signed the 
armistice and thus shouldered the defeat was identified with the 
lost war and with everything that emanated from the lost war. 
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This was, of course, wrong; but think how this illusion was 
forced upon the German people! Here they were, almost without 
transition, plunged from the highest hopes of victory into an armis¬ 
tice and a peace which spelt the humiliation of crushing defeat. 
Yet it was not their old leaders whose names they found under the 
depressing documents; the victorious Generals of yesterday and 
the statesmen and princes who had promised to lead them ‘to¬ 
wards glorious days’ were not involved in the sad state of affairs. 
They seemed to have nothing to do with the disaster. On the con¬ 
trary, they swamped the bookshops with memoirs in which they 
told their countrymen that the disaster had never happened in the 
first place, that they had been ‘stabbed in the back’ in some mys¬ 
terious fashion by the men whose names one read under those 
terrible treaties. The Matthias Erzbergers, the men of the Weimar 
Republic who signed the armistice, were eternally standing be¬ 
tween the German people and a clear understanding of the 
mechanism of cause and effect which led to the defeat. Because 
of Erzberger, the Germans never quite knew what, or who, 
had hit them. 

Because of Erzberger, too, Adolf Hitler found his most fetching 
slogans without having to look hard for them. There was, first of 
all, the slogan of the ‘November criminals’. These were Erzberger 
and all the men of the Weimar Republic who had a hand in sign¬ 
ing the Versailles Treaty. The November criminals, however, did 
not include the Supreme Command and the annexationists who 
had caused the defeat. Thus Erzberger gave Hitler his strongest 
argument against the Weimar Republic—the argument, in fact, 
which, more than any other, disgusted the Germans with the 
Republic and thus contributed most to Hitler’s rise. 

Because of Erzberger, the true facts were all jumbled up in Ger¬ 
man minds; and it was always easier to believe that the war had 
gone smoothly until suddenly the Matthias Erzbergers came along 
and signed Germany away. If Hindenburg and Ludendorff had 
signed the armistice in Foch’s dining-car the facts would have 
been clearer. Then the German people would have known that 
they were really beaten, and Hitler might never have come to 
power at all, for the Novenr.ber criminals were to the Hitler move¬ 
ment what the self-starter is to an automobile. 
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But what is most depressing about the Erzberger business is that 
it was due, to a great extent, to a mistake of the Alli es. 

In October, 1918, when Germany was ready to collapse, the 
Allies were vociferous in their protestations that they would not 
conclude an armistice with a representative of the wicked Kaiser’s 
Supreme Command, and that only a new Germany could expect 
tolerable peace terms—a Germany, that is, which had rid itself 
of the Kaiser. 

The document that advocated this was the Wilson note of 
October 17, 1918, which pointed out to the Germans that in 
accepting the Fourteen Points as a basis for peace, they agreed to 
destroy ‘every arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly and of its single choice, disturb the peace of the world’. In 
reality this condition was not originally contained in the Fourteen 
Points, and its sentiments contradicted somewhat the President’s 
Message to Congress of December 4, 1917, when he declared: 
‘We do not intend to inflict any wrong on the German Empire, 
nor to interfere in any way in its internal affairs.’ Made in the 
course of the President’s address at Mount Vernon on July 16, 
1918, the condition had been added to the Fourteen Points in-the 
form of a supplement. But whatever its history, when the text of 
the Wilson note reached Berlin, the Wilhelmstrasse knew which 
way the wind was blowing. It knew Germany had to get rid of 
that ‘arbitrary power’, which was the Kaiser, or face the conse¬ 
quences. 

It had been established that up to this time not even the 
German left wing had seriously thought of dethroning the Kaiser, 
and even less of overthrowing the Hohenzollern dynasty. Look at 
Germany in 1918: Important leaders of the majority socialists 
were monarchists; even the independent socialists had not so far 
thought it practical to make a plea for a republic. But when the 
Allies showed so clearly that the prerequisite for a reconciliation 
between victor and vanquished was the resignation of the Kaiser, 
they took up the cry of ‘Down with the Kaiser’, promptly de¬ 
throned him, and estabhshed the Repubhc. 

This is not the place to discuss the advantages of a German 
Republic over a German monarchy, or vice versa. There is only 
one point which should be made, and that is how much more use- 
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ful it would have been for the peace, and also for the cause of 
Democracy, if the Allies, instead of bringing pressure on the Ger¬ 
mans to throw their Wilhelm out in a hurry, had insisted that 
the Kaiser’s Government should sign the painful documents of the 
armistice and a preliminary peace. In that way the blame for the 
war would have been placed where it belonged. In that way a new 
regime—if a new regime there had to be—would at least have 

had the chance of starting with a clean slate. 

As in 1918, we again face the same problem, one of the most 
decisive that will confront the Allies on the day of victory. How 
can we get the right German to liquidate the war and to make 

peace for his people? 

The right German! He sounds like a contradiction. Still, let me 
try to present to you this improbable figure. I shall call him Ex- 
cellenz X, which seems a suitable name for a faceless form. Don’t 
be deceived by Excellenz X, Today he is just an outline, grey and 
indistinct, but on the morning after Hitler he will be the most im¬ 
portant person in the world. Not only will he affect the fate of 
Germany, affect the destinies of Europe, affect world affairs, affect 
our lives—yours and mine—but he will affect even the lives of our 
children and our children’s children. For on him will depend, to a 
large extent, whether we get a durable peace or whether we get 
war in the next generation. 

I know there are blueprints being drawn up for a peace which 
is to last forever. But blueprints are not enough—nothing written 
on paper is enough. There is something more important than the 
concept of the peace treaty: the fact that there must be someone 
who sees to it that the vanquished accept not only the letter but 
the spirit of the peace treaty. This someone can only be our Ex¬ 
cellenz X. Only he can make the peace treaty which will be ac¬ 
cepted by the Germans. Thus only he can determine in the long 
run the success or failure of the peace to come. 

This is true no matter what the peace terms look like. It will be 
true even in the event of the Allies dictating the peace in the same 
way as they dictated it at Versailles. Only more so. I shall not dis¬ 
cuss here the merits or demerits of a dictated peace. But unless 
Excellenz X can make the dictated peace palatable to his country- 
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men, the Allied peacemakers are likely to dictate themselves blue 
in the face without getting results. For it has been proved by his¬ 
torical precedent that no victorious power on earth ever succeeded 
in enforcing a peace indefinitely. The good will of the vanquished 
is always needed. In other words, only if Excellenz X aligns the 
German nation behind the peace terms can a lasting peace be 
expected. 

Now who is Excellenz X, the leader of the Germans of tomor¬ 
row? He is a mystery man, right enough. But I know this about 
him: he must be a strong German, rather than a nice German, in 
order to be an effective peacemaker. This will be a disappoint¬ 
ment to those who cherish the thought that the defeated Germans 
should be represented at the conference table by another Erzber- 
ger, one who had no responsibility for the Nazi revolution and the 
war. But nice Germans made bad peacemakers in 1918. They arc 
apt to make worse peacemakers now. Excellenz X must be a 
strong fellow and an extremely capable one. 

The difficulties that will confront him on the morning after 
Hitler will be far greater than those with which Matthias Erzber- 
ger and the gentlemen of Weimar had to cope. One reason is that 
Excellenz X’s task is not just to liquidate a war; he must liquidate 
both a war and a revolution; he must represent the will of a people 
which is far more deeply stirred than ever were Erzberger’s Ger¬ 
mans. 

There is little use in trying to predict the exact nature of his 
task. It will depend on such incalculable factors as the exact cir¬ 
cumstances of German defeat—whether the Allied armies beat 
the German armies somewhere in Europe or in Germany proper; 
whether the decisive victories are won by the Russians or by the 
British and Americans; whether the German armies fight to the 
last cartridge or just give up when they see the hopelessness of it 
all. All this will determine what he will be up against. 

Much will also depend on the form of the Nazi Gdtterddmmerung. 
Will they go down in a blaze of indescribable horror, dragging 
everybody down with them? Or will they just quit under the pres¬ 
sure of events? This, too, will have a great deal to do with what 
Excellenz X will be up against, in that it affects the main question 
of whether the dynamism of the Nazi revolution will die simul- 
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taneously with the collapse of the German armies, leaving the 
Germans tired and ready to accept anything, or will this revolu¬ 
tionary dynamism try to find a new form for itself along Bolshevik 
lines? Or wiU this revolutionary dynamism smoulder on under the 
ashes of the defeat, always ready to burst into flames again? 

These are only a few questions which give a hint as to the 
various potentialities of Excellenz X’s task. But no matter what 
his task will be in detail, its essence is clearly indicated even now. 
The essence is that he must fit a revolutionized aggressor nation 
into a peaceably inclined society of nations. He must endeavour 
to take the teeth out of whatever remains of the dynamism of the 
Nazi revolution. He must keep a defeated nation from letting her¬ 
self fall into chaos. He must achieve terms with the Allies which he 
can enforce with the Germans. This is his task. You must admit 
that it is the task for a man, and a most capable man at that. 

Who will be this Excellenz X, the leader of tomorrow’s Ger¬ 
mans, the most consequential peacemaker of them all? He might 
have any one of many faces. Let me show you some faces he might 
have. 
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B 
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THE MONARCHY 

In 1919 Field-Marshal Hindenburg reaffirmed his faith in an 
Imperial Germany in a message which later became part of his 
testament to the German nation: 

‘For the present our entire former constitution lies buried under 
a flood-tide, raised by the storm of wild political passions and re¬ 
sounding phrases, which has apparently destroyed all sacred 
, traditions. But this flood-tide will subside. Then, from the eter¬ 
nally agitated sea of human life, will again emerge the rock to 
which the hope of our fathers clung, that rock upon which nearly 
half a century ago the future of our Fatherland was, by our 
strength, confidently founded: the German Empire!’ 

There was, so it is believed, a second document appended to 
the testament proper, which was withheld from the German 
people. This second document is said to contain three directions 
to Hindenburg’s successor: to keep the Reichswehr above politics; 
to reintroduce conscription; and to restore the monarchy. Hitler 
fulfilled the first two directions with catastrophic results for Ger¬ 
many. Who, if anybody, will fulfil the third? 

Who, if anybody, will restore the monarchy? 

There is only one group in the world which might do it: the 
victorious Allies—a turn of events which would certainly surprise 
the old German Field-Marshal. But European anti-Axis circles of 
the more conservative kind have begun to pin high hopes on a 
return of the Hohenzollern dynasty. The restoration of the mon¬ 
archy, so the reasoning goes, would represent a return to the only 
‘legitimacy’ which the Germans recognize as such, and would thus 
offer the best guarantee of Germany’s orderly adjustment to the 

post-war world. 

If proof is needed that God tends to ‘bring to nothing the under¬ 
standing of the prudent’, this is it! Is there anything more ironic 
than the fact that twenty-five years after forcing the Kaiser out 
with high indignation, the Allies would be pleased to have his 
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great-grandson back on the German throne? If nothing else, it 
shows that the emotions of an avenging angel don’t get one very 
far in the tricky business of peacemaking. It also shows that it is 
one thing to compel the vanquished to drop their legitimate ruler 
and to make themselves into a nice liberal Republic, and another 

to make a nice liberal Republic work. 

It also shows how dangerous it is to destroy the natural order of 

things. The Hohenzollern dynasty was an important part of the 
natural order of things in Germany, and its destruction was cer¬ 
tainly one of the more disastrous accidents in connection with 
the peace after the last war. For no matter how bad the German 
monarchy might have been—and chastened by defeat it might 
not have been so bad—it would at least not have produced a 

Hitler. 

Will an Allied-made monarchy have a chance on the morning 
after Hitler? It seems doubtful; but it is possible. To take up a poli¬ 
tical system where it was dropped twenty-five years ago is as diffi¬ 
cult as trying to resume an old love affair. 'On ne recouchepas,' the 
French say with great finality—which may sound a bit frivolous in 
this context but aptly covers the situation. To make a success of 
the restoration of the German monarchy, the impetus behind it 
would have to be especially strong. There are several reasons why 
this must be. Monarchies in general have declined. The newly 
restored dynasty might find it hard to maintain itself against the 
revolutionary waves of communism and fascism. The Hohen- 
zollerns themselves have become forgotten men for the German 
masses, and the old court officials. Junker friends of the Kaiser, 
and monarchist officers who would be the natural backbone of the 
monarchy have died off. And any victor-made regime is bound to 
be unpopular with the vanquished. 

It would seem that the Hohenzollerns could succeed only if they 
carry in their royal luggage a peace in which Germany could 
survive easily as a people and a nation. A Hohenzollern can only 
come as Father Christmas. 

The story of the Hohenzollerns since the fall of the dynasty is a 
story of missed opportunities. Unlike other dethroned Princes they 
never worked in earnest at being pretenders, but were oddly 
apathetic to the possibilities they had for getting a foothold of 
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power in Germany. And when they were not apathetic their 
clumsy efforts spoiled their chances. 

Originally their chances were excellent, for monarchy suits the 
Germans. The great Bismarck was aware of this when he said: 
‘The Germans’ love of country needs a Prince on whom their de¬ 
votion centres.’ Then he gave a warning that, once the dynasty 
were to disappear, the Germans would become the prey of more 
firmly knit nations whose patriotism did not need the agency of 
dynastic devotion. 

But while one imagines that Germany would have been fertile 
soil for a strong royalist movement, none came, and the monarchy 
ceased to be a major issue of post-war German politics after the 
first years of the Weimar Republic. This was chiefly the fault of 
the Hohenzollerns themselves. Had they been less discreet or less 
indifferent they might have made the most of the monarchist 
passion which had been kindled in German hearts by Article 227 
of the Versailles treaty—the article which demanded the extra¬ 
dition of the Kaiser as War Criminal Number One. But the 
Hohenzollerns failed to exploit this, and soon, thoroughly fright¬ 
ened by the Kapp putsch of 1920 which aimed at the restoration of 
the monarchy and failed, they even ceased to encourage a Kaiser 
or Hohenzollern party. 

From then on the Hohenzollerns were hardly in the political 
picture at all. The struggle in the Weimar Republic which pitted 
the Right against the Left centred not on the restoration of the 
monarchy but on the policy of fulfilment in the foreign, and cer¬ 
tain economic measures in the domestic, field. Even the so-called 
monarchist intrigue, which made a stir at the time because it 
caused the dismissal of General von Seekt, the founder of the 

^ V 

Reichswehr^ in 1926, was no monarchist intrigue at all, but only 
one of the conspiracies which the late General von Schleicher 
used for ridding himself of his superiors in the Reichswehr ministry. 
In fact, the Hohenzollerns were a mere accident in the matter. 
Seekt had promised the Grown Princess to permit her oldest son 
to take part in the annual manoeuvres with the rank of lieutenant. 
Schleicher, who had helped to advance this plan to the point where 
it was almost an accomplished fact, secretly informed the Repub¬ 
lican press of what was planned. The hullabaloo was terrific, and 
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abroad the government was severely criticized for a ‘breach of the 
Locarno spirit’ by monarchist intrigues. Schleicher had timed it 
all perfectly. Stresemann, who was working to secure the admis¬ 
sion of Germany to the League, could not tolerate anything 
smacking of Hohenzollern ambitions. A suitable head had to roll, 
and Schleicher had his will. Seekt, who had so brilliantly created 

an army out of nothing, resigned his command. 

But even though the dynasty was thus innocently dragged into 
one of several plots for the struggle for power inside the Reichswehr 
command, and people sympathetically felt that the royal family 
had got a raw deal, the Hohenzollerns never tried to profit by 
such accidents. The Kaiser continued to chop wood in the park 
of Doom in the Netherlands, apparently content to pass his time 
thus or in conversation with the archaeologists, historians and dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners who, with German friends, formed a steady 
stream of visitors. He was still the head of the House of Hohen¬ 
zollern and his word was law for every member of the family. 
Also he was still one of the richest men in Germany. To judge 
from his rarely published utteranees he seems to have given up 
all hopes of a return to the throne. The son of a famous German- 
Jewish banking family who went to pay his respects to the Kaiser 
at least twice a year used to tell me that the Kaiser had swallowed 
the stab-in-the-back legend hook, line and sinker, and blamed the 
collapse of his throne to an international Jewish plot. This was 
years before Hitler came to power. 

The Crown Prince, on the other hand, seemed less resentful. 
Looking like a weaker and more charming Frederick the Great, 
he played during the Weimar Republie. Fascinated by a new, 
amusing, insecure world completely lacking in the standards and 
forms of former society, he frequented the houses of the nouveaux 
riches, hobnobbed with soeialist ministers, and especially with 
pretty women. There could be no less pretentious pretender, if 
pretender he ever was. 

As the 1920’s went on, the Hohenzollerns beeame inereasingly 
the forgotten family in Germany. Except for the famous annual 
dinner on the eve of the Emperor’s birthday on January 26, which 
was more a sentimental gesture by old Junkers, generals and for¬ 
mer court officials, there was no evidence whatsoever of dynastic 
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feelings as the imagination of the German masses was captured 

first by Communist and then by Nazi ideas. Circles which still 

held hopes for a speedy restoration kept quiet, knowing how un- 

lavourable the reaction abroad was to every rumour of a return 

of the Hohenzollerns, and how this reaction might jeopardize 
German recovery. 

In the early ’30’s events began to move, and had the Hohen¬ 
zollerns shown only a little strength and pohtical sense they might 
have re-estabhshed themselves and steered Germany away from 
disaster. In 1931 Reichkanzler Briining came to the desperate 
conclusion that the setting up of a monarchy was the only possible 
alternative to the Nazi revolution, and persuaded important per¬ 
sonalities of the trade-union movement and the Gathohc Centre 
party to see things his way. They had even agreed on a plan which 
would try to cushion any unfriendly reaction at home and abroad. 
The restoration, it was decided, would have to be done by easy 
stages. This was just before the Presidential elections, and Hinden- 
burg would have to be re-elected before the first step of the restora¬ 
tion could be taken. Then the Reichstag and Reichsrat would have 
to declare him Regent for his lifetime, at the end of which one of 
the sons of the Crown Prince would come to the throne. It was a 
clever plan, which might have changed the course of history, but 
it failed. The Western Powers were consulted in an informal way 
and reacted sourly, with a complete lack of understanding of the 
urgency of the German situation. Hindenburg was another ob¬ 
stacle. He wanted the Kaiser himself, and not a grandson, on the 
throne. But both difficulties could have been overcome had the 
Hohenzollerns themselves been encouraging. They were cool to 
the idea, distrusting a step-by-step restoration promoted by the 
Left. 

Furthermore, they had already put their money—not only in a 
symbohc sense—on Hitler. It transpired that the whole monar¬ 
chist group had sold out to Hitler. The Grown Prince had pro¬ 
mised him support; the Kaiser had contributed to his election 
funds. There is no doubt that the monarchists expected from 
Hitler a monarchist denouement when he reached power. 

Did Hitler himself contemplate a monarchy? He certainly pro¬ 
mised Hindenburg so. This dyed-in-the-wool monarchist, who 
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had become President of the Republic, considered himself in his 
heart only the trustee of his Kaiser and would never have accepted 
the ‘Bohemian Corporal’, as he called Hitler, had the Corporal 
not promised to bring the monarchy back and thus fulfil what 
Hindenburg regarded as Germany’s ultimate destiny. Nor did 
Hitler make his promises only to Hindenburg; he made them to 
leaders of the officer corps, to the monarchists in his own Party, 
even to members of the Hohenzollern family itself. 

Hitler made these promises before he came to power and after¬ 
wards; it is possible they were the sincerest promises he ever made. 
For no doubt there were times when he felt a genuine urge to link 
the Nazi revolution with the glory of the Hohenzollerns. The dedi¬ 
catory service before the opening of the first Nazi Reichstag in 
the Garrison Church of Potsdam, in 1933, might have been such 
a time. With the Crown Prince in the magnificent uniform of the 
Death’s Head Hussars prominently displayed in a gathering glit¬ 
tering with orders and uniforms,^it looked as if the great days of 
Imperial Germany were back again. Certainly it looked that way 
to Hindenburg, who sat entranced with tears trickling down his 
old cheeks, evidently seeing before his spiritual eye the uncom¬ 
fortable Nazi revolution dissolve into the ascent of his Kaiser to 
the throne. As proof of Hitler’s sincerity in this matter we have 
the fact that he published Hindenburg’s testament, which con¬ 
tained as pike de resistance a clear demand for the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

But even though Hitler might have intended to call back the 
Hohenzollerns, the dynamics of the Nazi revolution carried him 
to a point where he could not do it even if he wanted to. All the 
conservative forces, which hoped to prepare for the monarchy by 
cautious evolution, were eliminated, and the ever-sharpening 
concept of the all-powerful State in itself excluded the monarchy, 
while the doctrines of violence made any tame development to¬ 
ward a Kaiser improbable. 

If they were disappointed by the blow to their hopes, the Hohen¬ 
zollerns bore it gamely. There were stories that the old Kaiser was 
horrified at Hitler’s activities and had advised his adherents of his 
displeasure. But evidence points to the contrary: the Kaiser was 
clearly fascinated by Hitler. Receiving a British visitor shortly be- 
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fore the war, he spoke in a sarcastic ‘Now-you-can-see-what-you- 
got-yourself-into’ way. Then in the spring of 1940 a circular letter 
made the rounds in which the Kaiser asserted his admiration for 
the Fuhrer and asked his faithful to put themselves wholeheartedly 
behind the war effort. 

There was a large contingent of Hohenzollerns in the army, all 
well liked by their comrades and admired for their bravery; but 
then Hitler began to consider the Hohenzollerns a potential men¬ 
ace to his regime. What worried him was the exceptionally high 
number of Hohenzollern princes killed and the popular sympathy 
shown to the young heroes and their bereaved families. He did 
not want his Germans to become even remotely Hohenzollern- 
conscious. In the third year of the war all Hohenzollerns were 
withdrawn from the front and relegated to safe places where they 
could neither live as heroes nor die as martyrs. 

Today Germany is quiet about the Hohenzollerns. The Kaiser 
is dead. The Crown Prince, still quite good-looking in his desic¬ 
cated Frederican way, is in his sixties and as devoid of mon¬ 
archist ambition as ever. There is only Prince Louis Ferdinand, 
his second son, who is a possible pretender. It is he whom the 
interested circles in Allied countries have in mind when they con¬ 
template the restoration of the Hohenzollerns. 

Louis Ferdinand is about thirty, appeals to women, and has 
travelled about the world. He lived, among other places, in De¬ 
troit, where he worked for Henry Ford. He loved the United States 
and was heart-broken when ordered to return to Germany. There 
is nothing Prussian about his looks. Medium sized, loosely knit, he 
wears his grey flannels as well as his uniform of a Luftwaffe officer. 
His face, high-boned, narrow, with a long fine nose and nice grey 
eyes, is neither arrogant nor stern. Long bright hair grows from 
his forehead in a widow’s peak, giving it a touch of the romantic 
rather than of the military. 

When he passed through New York on his way back to Europe 
—this was in 1933—I met Louis Ferdinand in the home of a 
famous American writer. All those present were worked up about 
events in Germany, and the slender blond Hohenzollern was im¬ 
periously asked what he was going to do about it once he got 
home. The young man, bearer of the name of a heroic Prussian 
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Prince Charming who fell very young in the Wars of Liberation, 
had evidently not given the matter much thought and found the 
poUtics of the incipient Third Reich more bewildering than any¬ 
thing else. He was a private citizen, he said gently, and couldn t 
see for the life of him what he could do about anything. The host, 
disappointed by the young man’s insouciance, cried: ‘The trouble 
with you. Prince, is that you would rather live for Henry Ford 
than die for the greatness of the Hohenzollerns.’ Louis Ferdinand 
grinned and admitted that the writer had hit the nail on the head. 

To what extent Louis Ferdinand takes seriously the speculations 
concerning his future is not known. Up to now he singularly lacks 
the temper and purpose characteristic of successful pretenders, 
keeping consistently out of politics, Nazi or otherwise. Dazzled by 
Hitler’s bloodless victories he would tell American friends that 
the Fiihrer was doing wonders for Germany. But when pinned 
down on the question of the monarchy in general and of himself 
as Kaiser in particular, he had a delightfully noncommittal way 

of suggesting that thrones were worthless. 

War may have changed all this, and of course he has an am¬ 
bitious princess for a wife—Grand Duchess Kyra, the daughter of 
the late Pretender to the throne of Russia. She looks like a chic 
young lioness, and, having witnessed the horrors of the Russian 
revolution as a child and spent her youth at the phantom court of 
parents who never stopped playing Tsar and Tsarina in their vari¬ 
ous abodes on the coast of France, Kyra would not be averse to 
becoming Empress of Germany. However, knowing as she does 
the frightful occupational risks of royalty, she would not want her 
husband to ascend the throne unless the proposition were promis¬ 
ing. 

Is there a possibility that this pleasant Prince would make a 
success of a restored Hohenzollcrn monarchy? Under certain cir¬ 
cumstances he might. 

There is actually a comparatively successful precedent for a 
Hohenzollern restoration—the restoration of the Bourbons after 
Napoleon. The Bourbons had been in exile for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, during which France indulged in violent revolutions and 
wars and made a pest of herself in the same manner Germany 
has made a pest of herself under the Nazis. But when the 
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victorious Allies, mesmerized by the idea of legitimacy, brought 
the Bourbons back, the monarchy kept going for fifteen years and 
after that another dynasty maintained itself for seventeen more 
years. During all this time the French nation, which had been an 
aggressor nation, never made a warlike move. This has to be 
chalked up as a success of the monarchy. 

Actually the success of the restored French monarchy was a 
success of the Allied victors. Delighted to be rid of Napoleon they 
backed up the returning Bourbons in the only way a returning 
dynasty can be backed up effectively. They gave them something 
to bring home to their people which the defeated Dictator could not 
offer them: a palatable peace. All ideas of punishing the French 
aggressor were abandoned. France was neither cut up in little 
pieces nor disarmed. France could start life afresh. The honour¬ 
able peace the Bourbons were able to offer their people gave them 
the prestige they needed to keep France in order. 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, in order to make a success of the mon¬ 
archy on the morning after Hitler, would be even more in need 
of Allied support than Louis XVIII on the morning after Napo¬ 
leon. The circles which would have been the natural standard 
bearers of a Kaiser party are practically extinct. Most of the old 
court officials and generals and Junkers, who dreamed of a return 
of the Hohenzollerns to the throne, have died. Their children, 
who participated in the adventure of the Nazi revolution, have 
ceased to look for salvation in the Hohenzollerns. The enormously 
high percentage of aristocrats killed in this war further decimated 
the groups which have been the traditional supporters of the 
throne. Elderly bourgeois and even workers have a secret longing 
for a Kaiser, but they don’t actually mean a Kaiser so much as 
the comparatively splendid and calm life he stands for in their 
memory. But the young ones don’t visualize the German future 
in terms of Hohenzollern restoration at all. To them Hohenzollern 

is just a historical name. 

Further, the question of legitimacy is more confused in Ger¬ 
many than it was in France, since there are quite a few Germans 
who would consider the Weimar Republic as the legitimate pre¬ 
revolutionary order rather than the monarchy. Louis Ferdinand 
would have two revolutionary waves—nazism and communism 
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to cepe with, while Louis XVIII had only one. The fact that he 
would return on the limp wings of defeat would not be in his 
favour where the German people are concerned, any more than 
the fact that he would be the choice of their conquerors. 

Louis Ferdinand, in order to put himself over with the German 
people, would have to be equipped with immense prestige, and, 
as I said, there is only one thing which would give him such pres¬ 
tige: a palatable peace to offer to the German people. No Hohen- 
zollern could return to the throne of a Germany that is turned 
into a penitentiary by the victors and cut up in little pieces. Any 
punitive disarmament, one-sidedly imposed on Germany, would 
exclude a monarchist solution, for traditionally the German mon- 

archy leans on the army. 

I doubt very much whether crowns will be worn in Germany on 
the morning after Hitler. There is little inclination among the 
Allies to give the Germans the sort of peace which would be the 
condition under which a Hohenzollern could make a successful 
come-back. Still, one can never tell what will happen iq the course 
of peacemaking. In the event that the unassuming figure of Louis 
Ferdinand should ascend the throne of his fathers under promis¬ 
ing circumstances, the Allies, I believe, would not regret it. He is 
likely to make a good constitutional Kaiser. Moreover, there is no 
doubt that a monarchy would have a calming effect on the Ger¬ 
man people. It would give them a sense of stability; it would give 
them a rallying point; it would give them a natural head of a 
hierarchically graded social order, which is a social order suited 
to the German temperament and which would facilitate a peace¬ 
ful development of Germany on the morning after Hitler. 
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It is May, 1940. 

The air over the banks of the Meuse is filled with the explosion 
of shells and the smoky fire of cannon, German sharpshooters lie 
in the rain of whistling bullets. Beside them, his big, rugged head 
pressed like theirs to the ground, is the commander of the ar¬ 
moured division. The Kaiser’s Pour le Merite and the Fiihrer’s 
Knight s Cross at his throat dangle into the mud. He chuckles 
when shots explode near by. He makes the soldiers feel good. 

'Nothing ever happens to the old man,’ they tell each other. 

It is still May, 1940—the French campaign. 

Six hundred tanks sweep down the road from Amiens to Abbe¬ 
ville. For greater safety they should be dispersed as far apart as 
possible, but the commander does the unexpected: he keeps the 
column together. His tanks never leave the road and the French 
are completely bewildered. At one point the fast-moving panzers 
overtake French infantry. Standing up in his armoured car, the 
commander bellows: droiteP and the French obediently turn to 
the right and are taken prisoners. Soon the story is all over the 
German front. ‘It’s just like the old man!’ the soldiers say, and 
laugh. They are proud of him. His name is Erwin Rommel. 

Thus long before he became ‘Rommel Africanus’ to the German 
people, and the ‘Desert Fox’ to all the world, it was evident that 
no other general evoked such enthusiasm in the rank and file of 
the Nazi army as Rommel did. It was not that he was an emi¬ 
nently successful general; at that time all German generals were 
eminently successful. But Rommel alone had all the makings of a 
myth. And a myth he had become—a myth so consummate that 
even his defeat in North Africa cannot destroy it. 

What goes into the Rommel myth, apart from his ability to do 
sensational things with tanks, and to confuse the enemy with 
slippery and brilliant tactics? First of all his age and appearance. 
Rommel is in his late forties, which is young as German generals 
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go, and there is an indelible youthfulness to his ugly, rough-hewn 
face. It is a scarred, pock-marked face with a potato-like nose, but 
his smile, which is full of small unlovely teeth, has a puckish charm. 
When he laughs, which he does easily, the sharp blue watchful¬ 
ness of his eyes takes on an impudent ghnt and one tends to for¬ 
get the hard will-power which is in every line. Rommel looks like 

a soldier—only more so. 

Another ingredient of the myth is his apparent invulnerability. 
It fills his soldiers with awe. They see him day in and day out 
torso rising out of the turret of his cruiser tank which leads the 
main column in the thick of the desert battle. The mortality among 
his aides was proverbially high, yet no bullet ever hit Rommel. 
His luck is the sort of luck which the ancients praised as an attri¬ 
bute of greatness. 

Add to the Rommel myth his closeness to his men. The Afrika 
Corps was a comparatively small force which Rommel picked 
personally and trained personally under simulated tropical con¬ 
ditions on the beaches of the Baltic. In Africa Rommel himself 
saw to it that his men had everything to make them as comfort¬ 
able as possible under the circumstances. The men knew this. 
They knew that Rommel drove them as hard as he drove himself, 
but that he understood their needs and looked out for them. There 
is a deep comradeship between him and his men; he has a knack 
of talking to them, inquiring after their health and their mail, 
and telling them rough army jokes. 

It has been said that Rommel started his career as a Hitler 
partisan and owes his quick rise to his early collaboration with 
Himmler. In this connection also much was made of the fact that 
Rommel was born on the wrong side of the track, as far as the 
German military hierarchy is concerned—the implication being 
that this is why he is closely identified with Nazism. This is the 
imaginary part of the Rommel myth. Actually Rommel comes 
from the same social stratum as many high officers of the Kaiser 
—Ludendorff, Hoffman, Groener, to name only a few. He is the 
son of a Suabian high school professor. Rommel began his mili¬ 
tary career under the Kaiser, at the military schools of Imperial 
Germany. His prowess during the first World War got him the 
highest decoration, though he was only a junior officer. Except 
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for the extravagant title of Field-Marshal which Hitler splurged 
around as generously as Napoleon, Rommel could have achieved 
pretty much the same career in the army of the Kaiser as he did 
in the army of Hitler. Remaining an officer of the German army 
all through the Weimar Republic, he was by no means a political 
officer. His interest was tanks and not politics. From 1928 on— 
that is, five years before Hitler came to power—he trained tank 
officers, first in Breslau and then in Dresden. Tanks have been his 
first interest ever since. 

In fact, tanks are responsible for the rise of Rommel and others 
like him. Much too much importance has been given to the poli¬ 
tical and social difference which is said to exist between the old 
‘Prussian-school’ generals and the new ‘Nazi’ generals. Actually, 
this difference is not a political and social one, but a difference 
between old and new arms. The tank generals, no matter where 
they come from, are a new race of military men, for tanks have 
brought back to battle something of the knightly romance of an 
earlier age. They demand mass motion, but at the same time 
everything is individual and intense. In conditions so highly 
mechanized that they seem to minimize human existence, the 
commander, with his mind and soul and will-power, is on trial at 
every moment. He does not lead the battle by remote control, 
but is in the heart of the fight, its very force, calculating, skilful, 
reckless, never sparing himself. Rommel is the typical tank com¬ 
mander of our day, a legend in his time. 

I describe Rommel because the colourful myth makes him the 
most likely of the German generals to play a major part in shaping 
the future of his people. In a way, however, he is only a symbol. 
There are other generals who may come to the fore in the post- 
Hitlerian era—Field-Marshal von Paulus, who shared with his 
soldiers to the last the vain torments of the siege of Stalingrad and 
is now a Russian prisoner; Field-Marshal List, who led his troops 
to victory in the Balkans. These two are Panzer generals; other 
generals are identified with severe old-fashioned Prussianism—the 
von Rundstedts, von Bocks, von Brauchitschs. They have their 
role cut out for them. They are older than the Panzer generals. 
Frigid and remote in the way of the military intellectualism of the 
General Staff, they lack the sparkle and colour of the younger 
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men. Still, they belong to the vital and puzzling group which for 
over two hundred years has dominated German destinies, the 

German generals. 

There is no doubt that Rommel or one of his colleagues is destined 
to play a lively part in the liquidation of the Second World War. 
For, unless we stupidly ignore the lesson of 1918, it will be the Ger¬ 
man High Command which will sign the armistice. Yet it would be 
a mistake to think that the role of the German generals will end 
after one of them has signed the armistice. I believe that they will be 
figures to be reckoned with for the organization of the post-war 
world, and that there is a good chance that Excellenz X’s face will 
be the ugly puckish face of Field-Marshal Rommel or of one of 
the other German generals. 

Why a German general must sign the armistice needs hardly to 
be explained. The disastrous consequences which sprang from the 
fact that in the last war the wrong Germans signed the armistice 
were discussed at length in the first chapter. Let me recapitulate: 
Because the Allies in 1918 did not wish to deal with the Kaiser’s 
High Command, the representatives of the new Weimar Republic 
had to sign the armistice, and the generals, instead of being forced 
to concede officially the defeat for which they were largely respon¬ 
sible, were allowed to dissociate themselves from this defeat, as if 
they had nothing to do with it. The result was that the German 
people ever after identified the disaster with their Democratic 
regime, while the generals became the martyrs-stabbed-in-the- 
back. What had been intended as a blow to the German generals 
became a tender device by which they saved .their faces. 

We must not make this mistake again. We must not pamper 
the German generals! Surely they will ask for nothing better than 
a repetition of 1918, but we must not give it to them. Wherever 
the armistice will be signed this time—in a railway car or in a 
tent or in a castle—a general must put his name to the document 
which acknowledges the German defeat. This time the German 
people must be made to realize that their generals lost the war. 

Will this realization of guilt disgust the German people with 
their generals? Oddly enough, I don’t think it will. In spite of the 
defeat, a general might become the dominant figure of the Fourth 
Reich. There are two reasons for this. One is that the vanquished 
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always tend to look to their defeated generals for leadership. The 
other is that in the void left by the crumbling of every authority 
in Germany, the military leaders will be about the only people 
the Germans can turn to for guidance. 

Throughout history you find the magic which generals hold for 
defeated nations. The French after 1870 had their MacMahon 
and after 1940 their Petain, their de Gaulle, and their Giraud. 
The Germans themselves had Hindenburg after their collapse 
in 1918. No matter how crushing the collapse or how vain the 
suffering, military leaders in the eyes of the people stand for their 
national greatness, which has its hour even in lost wars. Somehow 
the number of the dead are never chalked up against the names 
of generals. The survivors cherish in them their memories of vic¬ 
tories, however short-lived. 

In the case of a defeated Germany the trend will run even more 
strongly to military leadership. Perhaps this is understandable. So 
many atrocious things have been done by the Nazis in the name 
of the German people—things they have to be ashamed of, things 
they will be punished for—that they will cling to their memory 
of their military victories, and even of their defeats, which were 
honourable and paid for by blood. And they will chng to the com¬ 
manders connected with these victories and defeats as the only 

leaders in whom they can feel pride. 

Further, for twenty-five years the Germans have experienced a 
frightful falling away of all forces to which they had successively 
trusted their destinies. First the monarchy fell. Then the socialist 
and liberal leadership of the Weimar Republic failed, and was 
subsequently discredited to such a point that it is little more than 
a hazy memory for the German people. When the Allies have 
finished with them, the Nazi leaders too will probably be more or 
less bodily extinguished. In a vacuum thus devoid of all authority 
the officer caste is likely to stand out like Mount Ararat from the 

deluge. 

Would Rommel or one of his colleagues make a good Excel- 

lenz X? I think the answer is yes and no. 

I have always felt that some of the strongest moral values in the 

Germany after the First World War have been embodied m the 
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German army, and there are grounds for believing that the officer 
caste after this war will represent an important factor in rehabili¬ 
tating Germany and in restoring to her an organic social order. 
What is more, I beheve that, when all is said and done, Rommel 
or one of his colleagues might be the only German who will enjoy 
enough prestige to establish a measure of quiet on the morning 
after Hitler and to consolidate the peace with the German people. 
All of which makes a general a desirable candidate. 

On the other hand, I am fully aware of the weaknesses and 
mistakes of judgment of the generals, which, indeed, are flagrant. 
The generals were the only group in Germany which could have 
effectively opposed Hitler. Without their support he could never 
have started the war. The fact that they are thus largely respon¬ 
sible for the misfortunes which Nazidom has brought upon the 
world makes a general an undesirable candidate. 

What makes him even more so, is the danger that he might 

produce another Hitler all over again. 

The alliance of the German generals with Hitler is specially 
disgraceful because the alliance went against the spirit of the 
generals’ own caste. In collaborating with Hitler on his terms they 
betrayed every principle to which they owed their strength and 
unity. For the enormous prestige which the officer caste has en¬ 
joyed with the German people over centuries has less to do with 
military achievements than with moral integrity and impeccable 
conduct. The German officer caste has played the same role in 
Germany which the British aristocracy has played in Britain—the 
role of an Hite which sets the decisive example for society. 

Romantic-minded writers love to describe the German officer 


caste as a homogeneous group of cold-eyed, monocled, thin-lipped 

aristocrats, which excludes everyone whose ancestral castle does 

not stand in East Elbia. This is a myth. Bismarck pointed out in 

his Gedanken und Erinnerungen that even as far back as the wars of 

liberation most great Prussian generals did not originate from 

Prussia proper. The Kaiser’s army recruited its officers partly 

from bourgeois elements. Yet the unity of the German officer 

corps has been an undeniable fact; it has been the unity of men 

who believe in the same things and work for the same things. It 

has been a unity derived from the adherence to standards of be- 
c 
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haviour and a set of ideals which were mainly the ideals and stan¬ 
dards of aristocratic Frederican Prussia. They were the knightly 
ideals of honour and obedience, of a stern devotion to duty and 
complete consecration to service and justice. The German officer 
caste stood for a certain kind of man, a man ‘who was more than 
he seemed’, a man of moderation, a frugal and civilized man. It 
stood for a certain outlook upon life—^rehgious, believing in 
authority and in the collective responsibility of one for all and all 
for one. 

Then why did the generals associate themselves with the Nazi 
revolution, its monstrous cruelty, injustice and immoderation? 
Here is an incident which throws some light upon this question. 

One night in the winter of 1936 in Berlin, I found myself sitting 
next to a general at dinner. He was a greyish, well-set-up aristo¬ 
crat in his fifties with a lean short-nosed face and deepset light 
eyes over the lacquer red collar of his tunic. The fearless old hos¬ 
tess who had ruled a great salon for many years said to me: ‘I put 
you next to General X. Since Hitler has so foolishly done away 
with the Jews, the officers of the General Staff are the only brilliant 
people one can talk to in Germany.’ 

‘How do you like Hitler?’ I asked the General after we had 
swapped amiable stories. He put down his knife and fork and 
with his monocle sparkling benevolently at me, he said: ‘Meine 
Gnadigste, how would jom like a man, who, when you tell him 
that you need two thousand tanks, says: “No, that is not enough, 
take four thousand!”—and who, when you ask for four thousand 
planes, gives you eight thousand? How would you like such a 
man?’ 

I said: ‘So you do like him.’ 

And the General replied fervently: ‘Adolf Hitler is the answer 
to a soldier’s prayers.’ 

His words sounded bizarre to me when I thought how Nazi 
terror had reached out against the army hierarchy itself, when on 
that bloody 30th of June, 1934, General von Schleicher and Gen¬ 
eral von Bredow were assassinated. But they sounded less bizarre 
in view of the fact that at the same time Hitler had wiped out the 
Nazi party’s revolutionary militia, the S.A., a thorn in the flesh of 
the professional officer caste. Moreover, by that winter of 193^ 
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Hitler had provided ways and means for a tremendous armament 
programme and had reintroduced compulsory military service 
Or as the Wehrpolitische Taschenhuch put it triumphantly, had 
‘assured the armed forces a position which they did not have in 

Imperial Germany and even less in the Interregnum . 

As if he read my thoughts, the General turned again and his 

voice took on an urgent quality as he said; ‘I know you want me 
to be shocked about the terrible things that have been happerimg 
in this revolution. And I am shocked, heaven knows. But terrible 
things happen in any revolution, and while I personally regret 
them, I feel that they have to be put up with for the sake of the 

great things Hitler has done for the army. 

This conversation, it seems to me, goes a long way toward ex¬ 
plaining the relationship between the German generals and Hitler. 
It was a very simple relationship. The generals were ready to sell 
their souls to any devil who freed them of the military clauses of 
the Versailles treaty and gave them the wherewithal to build up 

the army. The Devil was Hitler. 

It took the generals quite a while to realize that they had really 
sold their souls to the devil. In the beginning of their association 
they were blithely convinced that they would have the little man 
firmly under their thumb, just using him as their political front 

for all he was worth. 

But it did not work out that way. 

The reason for their lack of judgment was that the generals’ 
tradition is entirely unpolitical. They never had any political will 
or any constructive political ideas beyond the fulfilment of their 
professional wishes, which is why they never had any fundamental 
opposition to put up against the Nazis. This goes back to the times 
of the monarchy, when the Army was the chosen instrument of 
the Imperial House and shared the monarch’s distinction of being 
above any party. Even in the Republic the officer caste stayed 
aloof from politics. It was rather paradoxical, since they were 
constantly called upon to prop up successive governments, none 
of which could have kept going for even a week without their sup¬ 
port. Yet, they themselves were the only group among the citizens 
debarred from voting. 

In view of their past history it was only logical that in the Third 
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Reich, too, they tried to keep aloof from the revolution. With a 
few negligible exceptions, they took their absorbing technical task 
as an excuse for not bothering about Nazi doings. ‘Thank God, I 
am a soldier, I don’t have to worry about all this,’ was the fav¬ 
ourite reaction of high German officers to stories of pogroms, con¬ 
centration camps and mass deportations. Now and then one of 
them got so wrought up about events that he took them up with 
the party authorities. But these were isolated cases and the result 
was nil. 

Generally the high officers looked the other way rather than 
put up any resistance, afraid to disturb national unity by protests 
and opposition. That is how a highly intelligent German general 
explained their stand to me. They were quite aware of the moral 
conflict they were faced with, he said. To them it appeared as a 
conflict between justice for the individual on one hand and na¬ 
tional unity on the other hand: not a conflict between right and 
wrong—a conflict that would have been easy—but between right 
and right, which was difficult. Because they were German generals 
they chose national unity. 

It is amazing how quickly their mistakes and lack of foresight 
caught up with them. In 1940 and 1941 they knew that they were 
faring badly under Hitler. It was not the fear of ultimate defeat 
which filled them with forebodings, but rather the realization that 
by making themselves the instrument of the Nazi revolution they 
were digging their own graves. They foresaw a mounting of the 
revolutionary wave to the point where it would eventually drown 
everything they stood for. There was a fierce battle on between 
Nazi ideology and their own traditional concepts of life, and while 
so far these concepts had proved strong enough to keep the officer 
caste united and even to assimilate the newcomers who flowed in 
from the various party organizations, the outcome seemed doubt¬ 
ful. Indispensable though they were, the generals never knew 
where they stood with the Nazis. They didn’t know whether it 
was best for them if things went well on the military front or when 
things went wrong. If things went well. Hitler took the credit and 
the Gestapo and the S.S. were praised. If things went badly, the 
generals alone were blamed and the Gestapo and the S.S. were 
praised anyway. Only when things went very badly indeed, as in 


the generals 

the Russian campaign, were the generals called upon to repam 
the damage and their advice prevaiied once more. But for how 

mere has been much speculation as to why the generals did not 
revolt against Hitler when they discovered at last he was leading 
them into disaster. The point is that they had nothing to revolt to, 
and so far that is still the case. There was nothing in any declara- 
tion by the Allies designed to convince the German generals that 
by overthrowing Hitler they might gain a peace which would 
give them a chance, and there is little sense in revolting without 
hope or promise of salvation. But when things become entirely 
hopeless for the Germans, the generals may revolt for the one pur¬ 
pose of getting peace in order to spare the terribly weakened body 
of the nation unnecessary bloodshed. And then they might well 
overthrow Hitler so as to make things easier at home and abroad. 


The government Field-Marshal Rommel or one of his colleagues 
would set up on the morning after Hitler depends largely on the 
circumstances of the German defeat. But first it should not be 
taken for granted that a German general would try to set up a 
military dictatorship. The Germans, strangely enough, have never 
had a military dictatorship in their history. While the generals 
have always been an indispensable instrument of power, they have 
never aimed at being this power themselves. The German people, 
on the other hand, much as they admired their army, never clam¬ 
oured for army rule. A military dictatorship would be something 
quite new for the Germans, for which reason a general might be 
reluctant to attempt it on the morning after. 

Nor should it be assumed that a general would try to achieve a 
coalition with conservative forces, especially with the Junkers. It 
is a widespread misconception that the German officer caste is 
identical with the big landowning class. It is not. Since the fall 
of the monarchy the German officers have not identified them¬ 
selves with any class, but only with the army. They had, it is true, 
hereditary and traditional affinities with the Junkers, and the 
knights of the sword saw in the knights of the manor almost the 
only politicians who spoke and understood their language. But 
while they accepted the Junker point of view as long as it was use- 
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ful for the army, they were indifferent to its highly capitalistic in¬ 
terests. The German generals are not capitalists. 

Strangely enough, they understand socialism better. Even in 
its Marxist version socialism is never as alien to them as bour¬ 
geois liberalism, with its emphasis on individual rights and 
pursuit of happiness. The generals Hke to call themselves the 
representatives of a ‘Prussian Socialism’, based on the collec¬ 
tivist concept of all for one and one for all. The generals have 
always got on better with the trade-union leaders, notwithstand¬ 
ing the differences between their brands of socialism, than with 
liberal politicians. Neither do they share the capitalists’ loathing 
of Bolshevism. The generals played with the Bolsheviks during the 
Weimar Republic^ and there is among German officers a school of 
thought inclined to view the future in terms of a monumental 
socialist bloc, formed by Germany and Russia. So it is a good bet 
that Rommel or any general who comes into power would seek a 
coalition with the representatives of labour, whether communistic 
or socialistic, and thus would put his government on a broad 
social basis, which would greatly strengthen it. 

But the form and combination of the government which a gen¬ 
eral will set up is not what really matters. The thing that really 
matters is what Excellenz X, if he should be Field-Marshal Rom¬ 
mel or some other German general, will think on the morning after 
Hitler? What will he plan for the future of his country? 

Let us have no illusions about Rommel or any other military 
head of the state being a changed man because he lost a war. 
German generals take lost wars much as confirmed bridge players 
take their losses at cards. Sometimes one wins and sometimes one 
doesn’t, but if one is a good player and keeps one’s average high, 
one breaks even in the end. Rommel or any German general will 
feel that he and his group put up a good show in this war, and 
even if the outcome left much to be desired there is always a next 
time. 

You cannot expect a German general to turn into a pacifist 
overnight—or, for that matter, ever. No peace, no matter how 
wise or how punitive, will prevent the German officer caste from 
trying to refashion an efficient military machine. No matter how 
impossible we make it for them, they will always find a way, for 
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they have practise in evading the restrictions of a dictated peace. 
The Prussian army which was instrumental in defeating Napoleon 
was the one Scharnhorst and Gneisenau created by evading the 
military provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit. The army which over¬ 
ran seventeen nations this time was the one Seekt created despite 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. It would be foolish to 
expect that the German generals will be different on the morning 

after Hitler, 

The generals themselves are quite frank about it. No power on 
earth, they say, can keep a wehrfreudiges (army-loving) people like 
the Germans from creating an army. They have a further theory 
on that point: that the harsher the military clauses of the peace 
treaty the better for their purposes. Had the military clauses of 
the Versailles treaty been less strict, they argue, the national re¬ 
action might have been less immediate and the phcenix-like rise 
of the German army from the ashes of defeat less swift. 

This unquenchable desire for an army makes the German officer 
caste, whether one of them will rule or not, a potential menace to 
peace on the morning after. Yet there is a silver lining. In the first 
place, the Germans will be so exhausted after the terrific blood¬ 
letting they suffered in this and the last war that for a long time to 
eome a German army can achieve only symbolic significance. It 
will be the expression of national discipline and pride, rather than 
a fighting machine which can compete with the fighting machine 
of a nation like Russia, which draws from an inexhaustible man¬ 
power reservoir. 

I am sure this is fully realized by the German generals them¬ 
selves. They know that they will be unable to risk their next war 
for years to come. This is also one of the reasons why they will not 
be seduced by a new Hitler. They know better than any other 
group that they will have to beware of any man who will try to 
lure them into a new aggressive adventure, and their personal ex¬ 
perience with the old one will leave a bitter taste in their mouths. 
Their horror at what the Nazi revolution has done to their own 
traditions and ideals will be enormous, and herein lies the chance 
that a general might not be so bad after all. 

For a general, if he gained supreme power, would lean back- 
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ward to restore to Germany the sort of conservative order for which 
he and his kind have been standing through the centuries. He will 
stand for religion, authority, decency, discipline. It will not be a 
liberal order, as we understand it; it will be a very conservative 
order, and some people will call it reactionary, but I believe that 
it is the sort of order which might suit the German people and 
which might agree with their own sense of frustration and humi¬ 
liation after the war. I also think that this conservative sort of 
German order might be a guarantee of a durable peace—^in spite 
of the fact that General Rommel and his colleagues will never be 
pacifists. 

Would Rommel or one of his colleagues make a good ruler? I 
can only say again: Yes and No. 



IV 


THE BUREAUCRATS 

You know his face. 

You have seen it on and off for over twenty years on innumer¬ 
able news photographs. It is the face that peered from behind 
Rathenau signing the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, from behind 
Stresemann signing the Treaty of Locarno in 19255 from be¬ 
hind Ribbentrop signing the Russo-German amity treaty in 1939. 
In between you saw it on other occasions—always the face behind 
the face of the German representative at every important League 
of Nations council and at all the reparation and disarmament 
conferences. It was the face behind Hitler at Munich and again 
at the ceremony confirming the Tripartite pact with Japan and 
Italy. 

The face is the thin high-domed one of an incipient moon, and 
it sits on a long lank body. One tends to overlook the face when 
it appears modestly in the shadow of the executors of political 
destiny. But once you have noticed it, you don’t forget it easily. 
There is something uncanny about its colourlessness and the cold 
opacity which registers neither pleasure nor pain. 

This face belongs to Dr. Friedrich Gaus, Under-Secretary of 
State of the German Foreign Office and for many years head of 
its Legal Department. There has been no international declara¬ 
tion or agreement or pact involving Germany during this time 
which does not bear the mark of his rapier-sharp mind. His col¬ 
leagues in the Wilhelmstrasse, who refer to him jokingly as ‘Fred¬ 
erick the Great’, say that he always carries two treaty-drafts to 
every conference—one in case things go right and one in case 
things go wrong. 

They say, too, that behind his bloodlessly correct surface beats 
a kind heart. But what exactly does the man think and feel who 
put the juridical breath into Rathenau’s eager schemes of a new 
modus vivendi for Germany as well as in Hitler’s deceitful amity 
pacts with Poland and Russia; who created a legal formula for 
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Stresemann’s policy of fulfilment as well as for Hitler’s bloodless 
conquests and undeclared wars? What does such a man really 
think and feel? Does he consider himself just a superb technical 
device—a sort of machine into which the policymaker throws his 
ideas, ambitions, desires at the top and from which a finely worded 
document comes out at the bottom? Or does he think of himself as 
a demon, designed to hurry civilization on its way to self-destruc¬ 
tion—a demon who watches his handiwork with sad but delighted 
fascination? 

Dr. Gaus is sixty-one. Let me say at once he will never be Ex- 
cellenz X. But it is safe to say that if he lives he will be the man to 
draft the German counter-proposals which Excellenz X will offer 
to the Allied peacemakers. And if there should be a peace con¬ 
gress to which the Germans are invited, it is a safe bet too that he 
will sit behind his new chief exactly as he sat behind Hitler and 
Stresemann and Rathenau and behind everybody else who has 

represented Germany in the last twenty-odd years. 

This may be a distressing thought to the purists who hope that 
all those tainted with'the sin of collaboration with the Hitler revo¬ 
lution will be wiped off the political scene. But it happens that 
under any regime the purists have broken down before the high 
German officials, and there is reason to believe that they will do so 
again. Purists are not essential to the smooth functioning of the 
machine of state, whereas the officials are. Furthermore, purists 
are sixpence a dozen, while a hard-working, experienced civil 
servant is as rare as a Derby winner. Here lies the strength of the 
truly amazing lot of second-string men who have run Germany 
under the Kaiser, under the Weimar Republic, and under Hitler. 

These high-powered second stringers, whose prototype is the 
shadowy figure of Dr. Gaus, are as constant in the scheme of 
things German as the generals are, only they are not publicized as 
much. Few people anywhere have been aware of their collective 
importance. In Germany proper they are even less known than 
abroad, where now and then an enterprising journalist apprises 
his readers of the significance of one or another of them. There are 
several reasons for this. One is that these high civil servants are 
not the flamboyant type; they never say or do anything specta¬ 
cular. Also the Germans are used to them. They are just an in- 
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conspicuous part of the landscape of German lives, and the people 
are not aware of them any longer. Nobody realizes that more often 
than not these unobtrusive civil servants have saved the day for 


Certainly they have saved the day for Hitler. People in the 
know are inclined to believe that their. faithful collaboration was 
the most important single factor in the amazingly smooth run¬ 
ning of his machine of state. I myself was told by old officials 
whom I met in occupied Europe that the German bureaucracy 
never worked more efficiently than it did in the Third Reich. For 
this they gave two reasons, both of which seem to contradict the 
current views of the working of totalitarianism. One is that they 
enjoy a freedom with their work such as they had never known 
before. The other is that they are allowed to bring personal 
initiative into play to a remarkable degree. For fourteen years, 
these officials used to explain, they had to fight with democratic 


parliamentary commissions who stole their time and cramped 
their style. But under Hitler, ‘one can get things done’, and they 
liked that part of it. 

What they liked even more was that every idea and plan any 
of them happened to have—and there is no high official who has 
not some pet project all worked out in his desk drawer—got a 
fair trial, a fact attributable to the ambition of every Nazi min¬ 
ister to offer his share of experiments in a revolutionary organiza¬ 
tion that lives by experiments. 

The story of the high German bureaucrats is a study in survival. 
What puzzles outsiders most about them is that those who are old 
enough have by now sworn allegiance to three different regimes— 
to the Monarchy, to the Republic, and to the Third Reich. To 
which one of these regimes are they really loyal? How can they 
combine such fickleness with conscience? 

Let me say at once that their conscience—very elastic as con¬ 
sciences go—is clear. This is how one of them explained it: ‘I am 
hired for life. This in itself implies that I am not employed in the 
regime that happened to be in power when I came in, but by 
Germany. And I keep on serving “Germany as Germany”—not 
just some form of state. One can be useful to one’s country in any 
form of state. That’s why there is no blame connected with having 
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served every regime from the Kaiser to Hitler.’ Or, to paraphrase 
the words of Talleyrand, he would say: T have put myself at the 
disposal of events. Provided that I remain a German, everything 
is all right.’ 

This goes a long way toward explaining why the high German 
officials have almost without exception kept on serving under 
Hitler. Most of the stories one read in the beginning of the Third 
Reich about their resigning out of disgust were false. Such resig¬ 
nations only anticipated dismissals which were, so to speak, 
already in the post. In some cases the skeleton of a Jewish grand¬ 
mother or a non-Aryan wife rattled in the closet; in others associa¬ 
tions with leftish or freemason circles made such dismissal a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. I do not know of one case on record where a high 
German official resigned who would not have been dismissed any¬ 
way. 

The high German bureaucrats are non-political by tradition; 
their political instincts are completely atrophied. A case in point 
is their attitude toward Hitler. It was even more naive than that 
of the generals, yet they have fared better. The generals had been 
aware of Hitler for years, had discussed what he could do for the 
army, had wrongly come to the conclusion that they could handle 
him. The high officials were unaware of Hitler up to the very 
moment when he moved into the Reichskanzlei. He caught them 
completely by surprise—which sounds fantastic but is the truth. 
Every since 1929 I had tried to get some of those officials who 
were my friends interested in the Hitler menace.-They could not 
be persuaded to read Mein Kampf or to go to the big Nazi meet¬ 
ings and listen to the Fiihrer. They thought it preposterous that a 
serious journalist took the Hitler business seriously at all. Not 
even the election victories of the Nazis of September, 1930, and 
the economic crisis of 1931 shook their belief that the Nazi move¬ 
ment was a passing fad. 

By the end of 1932 they were convinced that some sort of con¬ 
servative reaction was on the cards. They believed this even when 

Hitler came to power. ^ 

I have kept a postcard written to me by one of Dr. Gaus’s closest 

colleagues and sent—open—from Berlin to Paris. This postcard ^ 
dated early in February, 1933^ and proves to what degree high 
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German officials misunderstood Hitler and the Nari revolution. 
It reads: ‘To-day we had our first cabinet meeting. The FUhrer 
clicked his heels and bowed deeply before me as it befits a 
young Reichskanzler to bow before an old department director. 

To these high officials, Hitler was just another Chancellor and 
his government just another government. They were convinced 
that he would not last—or, that if he did last, it would be more 

than ever their business to run the show. 

‘You’ll see. In a year from now all the Jews will be back in 

Berlin,’ they blithely assured us in the initial stages of the Jewish 
persecution. 

‘Nobody can do miracles,’ they would say sententiously by way 
of discounting what they called ‘adventures in foreign policy’. 

‘There is only one foreign policy for Germany—and that is 
back to Stresemann, and Hitler knows this very well,’ was another 

dictum. 

For the rest they found Hitler ‘nice and modest and eager to 
learn—really the least conceited Reichskanzler we ever had’. 
Never, they would say, was their expert knowledge and experi¬ 
ence so sought after and appreciated, and this began to prejudice 
them in Hitler’s favour. As for the awful things that happened, 
like the generals they endeavoured to ignore them. 

As time went on and they discovered that no ‘back to Strese¬ 
mann’ was contemplated, the officials became pessimistic. From 
1934 onwards, every new move of Hitler indicating that he really 
meant what he said about breaking the shackles of Versailles 
made them more jittery. They could not believe that the world 
would stand for Hitler’s antics, and their fears reached a climax at 
the time of the occupation of the Rhineland in the spring of 1936- 
I shall never forget their reaction. They were frankly terrified that 
the French would march and make mincemeat of the German 
troops. These were glum days for the German officials until, mira¬ 
culously, it became clear that the French would not march. 

It is not surprising that the success of this venture signified a 
turning-point in the relations of the high officials to the Fiihrer, 
that they never got over their amazement that the Allies missed 
such an opportunity to finish up Hitler once and for all. Now they 
began to wonder whether the Fiihrer could achieve miracles. He 
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might not be just another Reichskanzler, after all. Since then their 
attitude has wavered between dazzled delight and fearful appre¬ 
hension. Before each of Hitler’s conquests—bloodless and other¬ 
wise—apprehension prevailed. Then, when everything went 
according to plan, they were ready to admire. 

Up to now I have only characterized the attitude of elderly top 
officials of the Foreign Office, like Dr. Gaus. But there are 
officials younger and more politically minded who were aware of 
the Nazis long before they came to power. One of them was Dr. 
Carl Clodius, a career diplomat, who had studied economics and 
is now Hitler’s chief expert in foreign trade. He is in his late forties, 
a tall heavy man with a light voice, smiling ways and excellent 
manners. Now and then one reads in the papers about Clodius 
having bullied this or that foreign minister of this or that nation 
into selling the Germans this or that raw material. All of which 
may be true except the bullying'part. Carl Clodius forces a trade 
treaty down the throat of these Balkan ministers with the loving 
care of a mother administering castor oil to her favourite child. 

Contrary to DrGaus and his crowd. Dr. Clodius had early 
affinities with the Nazis springing from his interest in German 
national groups in the East of Europe, with which he became 
acquainted on various diplomatic posts in the Balkans, and from 
his interest in the Anschluss with Austria. Both these questions, he 
felt, were handled far more intelligently by the Nazis than by the 
powers of the Weimar Republic—which did by no means signify 

that he entirely subscribed to Nazi beliefs. 

It would be a mistake to think that Df. Clodius succeeded only 
because the Nazis like him. An expert of his calibre would peddle 
trade treaties under any regime. If he survives the strain of work 
which he is subjected to, he will serve the Fourth Reich with the 

same smile with which he served the Third. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the Fourth Reich will try 

to get rid of officials who worked in the very centre of power of 
the Third. But whether it can succeed, even if it tries hard, is more 
than doubtful. So far no regime has succeeded; the officials are 
too strongly entrenched. The Weimar Republic had to hold on to 
the Kaiser’s officials simply because there were not enough of their 
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own people sufficiently trained to take over the jobs. The same 
goes for the Third Reich. Herr von Ribbentrop would probably 
have hked nothing better than to replace with his own Nazi 
friends the arrogant, polite know-alls who had snubbed him 
heartlessly. But with a few exceptions his efforts failed because the 
traditional high officialdom were too good in their jobs. 

In a superficial way the officials have been whipped into the 
Nazi line, but it took a comparatively long time. Until 1938 no¬ 
body at Wilhelmstrasse 76 lifted his arm up in the salute, or ‘heiled 
Hitler’, except the charwomen. The advent of Ribbentrop as 
Foreign Minister changed this. Ribbentrop is a stickler for Nazi 
etiquette, so his gentlemen now flick a languid salute to make him 
happy. All of them entered the party collectively after much pres¬ 
sure was brought upon them. They wear now the so-called Hoheits- 
abzeichen, a silver eagle supported by a modest little swastika, and 
—also an innovation by Ribbentrop—fancy white-lapelled uni¬ 
forms. But while high officialdom thus makes outward concessions 
to the regime, its essence has remained almost untouched. 

Today the personnel of the Foreign Office differs little from 
what it was ten years ago. Of the Nazis only those who are pre¬ 
destined by family background and education are able to pene¬ 
trate the enchanted circle. For the rest the service recruits itself 
from the traditional classes of the aristocracy and the high bour¬ 
geoisie from which the high civil servants have always been taken. 
In a way the high bureaucracy is more exclusive than the officer 
corps. Springing from the same social groups and conforming to 
the same standards of personal conduct, the officer corps nowa¬ 
days is, because of the necessities of war, easier for outsiders to 
achieve than the high civil service; it is easier to prove one’s suit¬ 
ability by showing military prowess than by taking the stiff exam¬ 
inations which are still obligatory for candidates for the Foreign 
Office service. 

Other services have not kept their exclusiveness to the same 
degree. In two ministries the requirements of totalitarian economy 
and of the war have forced open the doors to the Nazis—the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Economics. Economics is 
said to consist of 40 per cent Nazi officials and Agriculture to have 
more Nazis than old officials. 
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I saw some of the young Nazi civil servants from these two de¬ 
partments in occupied Europe. There never was a bunch of more 
hard-headed young men; they were blood and soil streamlined 
into extreme efficiency, deadly in earnest even when they played, 
which they did rarely. But as for the rest, they are just a sturdier, 
grimmer version of the traditional officialdom. As with the officer 
corps, the bureaucracy so far has been strong enough to fit the 
newcomers into the old moidds. 

Will one of these officials become Excellenz X? Latest reports 
from Europe have it that Baron Constantin von Neurath is being 
discreetly groomed for the job by the German conservatives. Their 
idea is that this erstwhile ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
who then became Foreign Minister might inspire confidence in 
the Allied world. But even if his record as governor of Czecho¬ 
slovakia were less dubious, Baron Neurath would not make a very 
convincing ruler. A typical sample of the surviving power of the 
German bureaucracy but also of its colourlessness, he has been in 
the public eye for ever so long, but nobody has really seen him. 
This sort of invisibility does not become a future ruler. For the 
German people his figure should be sharply outlined against the 
horizon of despair and hope of the morning after Hitler. 

No, it would be an unfortunate accident if a bmeaucrat should 
gain supreme power. Baron von Neurath, Gaus, Glodius, the 
young ones, they are second-string men. They are experts; good 
ones. But their talents and ambitions do not run to the making of 
policies. They carry out policies. But it is safe to say that Excellenz 
X will be as lost without the bureaucracy of Hitler as Ebert was 
without the officials of the Kaiser, and Hitler without the officials 
of Ebert. 

What, then, can be expected of the German officials on the 
morning after Hitler? That they will do just what they always did, 
they will carry on. Whether the Fourth Reich is commmiist or 
socialist or democratic or monarchy or Republic, they will carry 
on. They will carry on no matter where the new ruler springs 
from and no matter what he plans to do. They will have no 
policies of their own. They will interpret and translate into reality 
their masters’ policies, whatever they may be. They will do it 
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with their usual diligence, drawing from the inexhaustible well of 

their knowledge, tradition, experience. 

And there is this to say about Dr. Gaus and his colleagues on 

the morning after Hitler: no matter how badly crushed Germany 

is, no matter how near to chaos, so long as Excellenz X holds on 

to his officials, there wUl survive the incredible sort of German 

discipline which gives even their defeats and revolutions and 

economic crises an aspect of normality and order. 

The bureaucrats will take Excellenz X in their stride as easily 

as they took Hitler, Ebert, and the Kaiser. 


D 
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When Germany’s richest industriaKst, Fritz Thyssen, who had 
been the most potent single factor behind Hitler’s struggle for 
power, fled to Switzerland at the beginning of the war there was 
great rejoicing in the Allied camp. The rejoicing became even 
greater when Thyssen suddenly turned up in Paris, which was 
still unconquered and the very heart of anti-Hitler resistance. 
There were a few discordant voices hinting darkly at a super¬ 
fifth-column plot, in which Hitler’s kingmaker and prophet was 
the obvious villain, but everyone else was satisfied with Thyssen’s 
statement that he saw himself compelled ‘openly to oppose the 
war and present policies of the Reich Government’. And copies of 
his letters to Goering and Hitler seemed to prove that Thyssen was 
disgusted with the Nazis. 

These letters were of an alarmingly childish naivete. For seven 
years Fritz Thyssen had endured the atrocities which had been 
going on in the Third Reich with the fortitude man reserves for 
the sufferings of others. To be sure, he had tried to do something 
about Pastor Niemoller, and the pogrom of 1938 had bothered 
him. But as with most unimaginative people the terror became 
real to him only when he experienced it on his own flesh and 
blood—in this case, when his nephew perished in a concentration 
camp and his estate was given to Herr von Ribbentrop. These 
were two out of hundreds of thousands of cases of the kind, but 
they were Herr Thyssen’s own, and his moral indignation sud¬ 
denly began working on a twenty-four-hour basis. He told the 
Fuhrer and Field-Marshal Goering exactly what he thought of 


such practices, and in the same breath protested against the war 
with Britain and especially against the friendship pact with Russia. 
There was something disgusting about the rich old Nazi sob¬ 


bing out his grievances in public. You cannot call the gangsters 
in and then walk about complaining that they don’t behave like 


gentlemen. No one could be so stupid. But this was no time to 
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look a gift-traitor in the mouth. With OGPU agents turning 
crown witnesses for liberal Democracy, there was no telling what 
could be hoped from a Nazi criminal deserting Hitler m the middle 
of the war. His defection might even be the signal for a revolt of 

Big Business all over Germany! 

Unfortunately it became nothing of the sort. As this is written, 
Fritz Thyssen is back in Germany. Rumour has it that he was 
kidnapped by the Gestapo in the South of France and taken to 
Germany by force, which may or may not have been the case. 
Anyway, according to the latest reliable information, he has made 
his peace with Hitler through the agency of influential fellow- 
industrialists. He and Frau Thyssen are reported to be living at 
the Adlon in Berlin. Thyssen today has become somewhat of an 

anticlimax. 

But I am sure that there was nothing ‘phony’ about Herr Thys- 
sen’s flight from Germany. He was no stooge of Hitler trying to 
inveigle unsuspecting French cabinet ministers into spilling their 
military and industrial secrets. This sort of thing is not his style. 
Fritz Thyssen left Germany because he had reached the stage 
when he really could not stomach Nazism any longer and be¬ 
cause he felt in duty-bound to say so. He probably also considered 
it a shrewd move. Mistaken as usual, he believed that German 
economy could not sustain a war for more than a year and that 
the end of Hitler was round the corner. In this case to be on the 
record with a vigorous anti-Nazi gesture would make things 
easier all round—not only for him, the richest man in Germany, 
but also for Germany herself. Thyssen never thought of Thyssen 
alone. He always thought of himself and of Germany. As a matter 
of fact, he was convinced that Germany’s and his own welfare 
were practically identical. In his misguided way Fritz Thyssen 
was a sincere patriot—which is what got him into trouble. 

Thyssen is almost seventy. Tall, loosely knit, dark hair greying, 
he looks everywhere like a distinguished foreigner. A certain 
loneliness sits in his heavy-lidded eyes and in the deep furrows 
between nose and mouth, and a slow smile lights up the pale tired 
landscape of his face in an unexpectedly warming fashion. He has 
good hands. He doesn’t at all look like a criminal, least of all like 
a German criminal. 
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The truth is that Fritz Thyssen is an heir. The real criminal was 
his father, August Thyssen, who created the Thyssen empire, a 
gigantic vertical trust of mills, blast-furnaces, and iron foundries, 
which before the First World War was worth 300,000,000 marks. 
Father Thyssen was a fantastic figure who lived in the forbidding 
castle of Landsberg, a prodigy of false Gothic, but he went to his 
office in the tramcar. In the big hall of Landsberg he put a dozen 
or so enormous nudes by Rodin, and now and then the great 
sculptor would spend a few days there. He and the millionaire 
would get along famously. 

August Thyssen had three sons. The eldest was no good. The 
second got himself adopted by a Hungarian baron and went to 
live in Switzerland. Only Fritz, or ‘young Thyssen’ as he was 
called in the Rhineland, was a son after his father’s heart. He 
succeeded the old man after his death in 1926. 

Fritz had less personality than his father, but more savoir faire. 
He lived like a man of wealth but not at all like a man of super¬ 
lative riches. Instead of dwelling in the castle with the Rodins, he 
built himself a serene villa of more bourgeois proportions outside 
Miihlheim, where he bought works of art in a leisurely fashion. 
He liked good cigars and the great wines which grow on the Rhine; 
he was a family man. He would travel all the way to Berlin to 
hear Furtwangler conduct the Fifth and wrote his friends in long- 
hand. His charities, personal and generous, were not meant to 
perpetuate his name. He was moderate in tastes and habits. He 
had just one weakness: a terrible urge to save Germany from the 
Weimar Republic. 

Paradoxically, Thyssen was not fundamentally hostile to the 
groups and people who had made the Weimar Republic. His 
father, a pious Catholic, had put Dr. Erzberger on his board of 
Directors, and Fritz himself was for a long time a member of the 
Catholic Centre party—the party of Erzberger and Briining. But 
when he became angry at the weakness displayed by the Weimar 
Republic, he joined the Nationalist opposition. What made him 
so angry? First the occupation of the Ruhr, which he quite un¬ 
fairly chalked up against the ‘system’. Part of the Thyssen empire 
was located in the occupied zone, and because ‘young Thyssen 
constantly resisted French authorities he got himself thrown into 
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prison for a few days. There are people who attribute Thyssen 

fts ever preLt memory, though there were other things about 
the Weimar Republic apt to irritate a big German industrialist and 
irritate him increasingly as the world depression took a turn for 
the worse. There were Germany’s enormous foreign debts, the 
‘fetters of Versailles’, and communism. Thyssen was convinced that 
the Republic dealt too tenderly with the communists. 

I saw something of Fritz Thyssen in 1929 and 1930 when we 
both used to take the cure at a Spa in the Black Forest. I don t 
know whether at that time Thyssen had already joined the Nazi 
party, but he certainly had staked everything on Hitler. In those 
days I was closely connected with a supposedly powerful part of 
the liberal press in Germany which was attacking Thyssen furi¬ 
ously, intimating that he backed the Nazi revolution because he 
hoped to escape from the approaching bankruptcy of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, largest mining trust in the world and Thyssen s crea¬ 
tion. It was a somewhat top-heavy organization, but there were, 
as Thyssen used to point out acidly during walks through the cool 
pine woods, other ways of getting money than by joining with a 
group of people which was rather remote from power. The fact 
was that he believed in Hitler, and liked Goering, and talked of 
them with warmth. They were, he felt, the kind of ‘new men to 


make the longed-for strong united Germany and to lay the ghost 
of communism. 

To his more apprehensive fellow-industrialists he would say 
testily: ‘None of us can get the country out of the mess!’ And he 
would smilingly shrug off that part of Hitler’s programme that 
advocated the persecution of the Jews and the Churches. Hitler 
himself did not mean it, he assured certain Jewish friends to whom 
he was devoted. As to Hitler’s socialism: ‘Good God, a leader of 
the masses on the make has to say many things.’ The revolution 
was to be a strictly national revolution, not a social one. He had 
Hitler’s word for it. 

Thyssen’s beliefs made him the more persuasive the more des¬ 
perate the plight of the Weimar Republic grew. After the ghastly 
summer of 1931, during which Chancellor Briining toured Europe 
in a vain attempt to awaken understanding of the catastrophe 
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which menaced western civilization in Germany, the big indus¬ 
trialists with few exceptions began to back the Harzburg Front 
against the Weimar ‘System’ to the tune of two millions per 
annum. The nominal head of the Harzburg front was Hugen- 
buig, leader of the nationalist party, but the actual head was 

Hider, whose party was then the largest single party in the 
country. 

The liberal German press used to protest that, were it not for 
Fritz Thyssen’s millions, the Nazi party would soon sink to the 
level of an association of war veterans, which was arrant wishful 
thinking. But Thyssen’s money helped, especially in November, 
1932, when the Nazis lost 2,000,000 votes. What helped even more, 
however, was Thyssen’s contagious conviction that Hitler meant 
a strong Germany but no social revolution. It smoothed Hitler’s 
way in quarters which were naturally averse to revolution, and 
though Hitler eventually would have won power against these 
quarters, it was easier for him to win with them. After all, they 
controlled the entire industrial apparatus of the country. It is 
gratifying for any revolutionary force to get it handed over intact 
and without any fuss. 

Thyssen could never rid himself of the feeling that it was his 
wire-pulling alone that had got Hitler to power; so when finally 
he discovered that Hitler meant catastrophe for Germany he felt 
personally responsible. Being an honourable man and also funda¬ 
mentally a kind man, he was horrified. That is why he came into 
the open with his new-found conviction that Germany had to be 
saved from Hitler. Considering that only ten years earlier he had 
advertised his conviction that Germany had to be saved from the 
Weimar Republic, it was pathetic. 

None of Thyssen’s fellow-industrialists followed him into exile. 
They spoke up for him to Goering, but they were shocked that one 
of their crowd was feted in an enemy capital in the middle of the 
war. Such things were not done. Actually, according to all stan¬ 
dards, even those of democratic countries, it was treason. The steel 
barons told Goering that Fritz Thyssen had gone temporarily 
crazy. On this basis, so it is said, the reconciliation between 
Thyssen and Hitler was later effected. Hitler does not like to make 
martyrs if they can be avoided, and Fritz Thyssen, pampered at 
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the Hotel Adlon and compromised by the recondliation is poten- 
tially less dangerous for the regime ^ Th|ss^n langrus - 

hand, one presumes that for Fritz Thyssen the sting of that forced 
reconciliation was somewhat blunted by the fact that at leas 
Germany was at war with Russia. For he had specia y . 

to the Russo-German amity pact, considering it the pike de rjsis- 
tance in his case against Hitler. Hating Bolshevism as he does, 
Hitler’s big anti-Russian ‘crusade’ may appeal to Thyssen s ima¬ 
gination. For all along the Thyssen mystery has been largely a 
story of the incredible gullibility of a powerful man. 


Will Fritz Thyssen become Excellenz X? This is highly improb¬ 
able. The range and futility of his political adventures have dis¬ 
credited him at home and abroad. I describe him here because he 
is typical of the other big German industrialists who thought and 
lived pretty much the way he did, but who were politically more 
cautious and may survive the cataclysm. There is old Geheimrat 
Kirdorf, General Director of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syn¬ 
dicate; von Bohlen-Halbach, husband of a Krupp daughtei and 
General Director of the Krupp Works; Dr. Flick of the Gelsen- 
kirchen Bergwerke; Herr von Zange of Mannesmann to name 
only a few. I have known them and have never found them especi¬ 
ally brilliant outside their business interests. Some struck me as 
downright stupid and provincial in their outlook. But this matters 
little—these men are merely extensions of the blast-furnaces, ship¬ 
ping yards, coal mines, armament factories which constitute the 
productive power of their country. Therefore, unless Germany goes 
communist, these men are bound to play an important part in 
German politics, and the future peace will depend to some extent 
on whether they use their power for good or evil. To this end none 
of them has to become Excellenz X in person, for the German in¬ 
dustrialists have never been keen on taking political office. They 
have done all their harm by back-seat driving, which is how they 
polished off Stresemann and Briining and put the Nazis into the 
saddle. What will they be up to on the morning after Hitler? 

There are two schools of thought concerning the part played by 
Big Business in the Third Reich. One is that National Socialism is 
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merely the lackey of the interests of monopoly-capital which 
backed it in the first place. The other is that a sort of ‘Brown Bol¬ 
shevism’ reigns in Nazi Germany, of which Big Business is the 
unwilling and indignant victim. The first opinion is held by 
Marxists and by dissident radicals of the Nazi party like Otto 
Strasser. The second is most frequently ventilated by well-mean¬ 
ing liberal writers, who hope to impress businessmen by demon¬ 
strating to them what a ghastly mistake it is for 
flirt with fascism. 

But though there are ample symptoms which seem to confirm 
either, both opinions are equally far from the true story. There is 
no Brown Bolshevism in Germany and Nazism is not a capitalist 
plot. The Nazi state has bent and moulded Big Business according 
to its wishes and necessities, and this sort of treatment has not dis¬ 
agreed with Big Business. Big Business and the Nazi state had 
many interests in common, and their wishes and necessities coin¬ 
cided more often than not. Then came the war, and war works 
everywhere into the hands of ‘bigness’, because bigness means 
efficiency. In Germany it has bolstered the position of the steel- 
coal-ammunition barons in a totally unprecedented fashion and to 
the complete destruction of the little man. 

As things are today, there seems to be no limit to the expansion 
of these monster concerns, growing bigger and fatter every day on 
the small enterprises which they are gobbling up. The steel-coal- 
armament magnates seem to get stronger than ever, still enjoying 
all the paraphernalia of riches—houses and cars and paintings, 
well-dressed and bejewelled wives and mistresses. 

Seeing these men sitting in their impressive offices with the 
chimneys and furnaces looking in through the windows, you are 
apt to feel face to face with power. But how powerful are they 
really? 

Future students of Nazi technique will go into wild dithyrambs 
about the consummate skill with which Hitler treated Big Business. 
They will say that it was a feat of the smoothest domestic diplo¬ 
macy, the very finest in painless revolution. There certainly was a 
man, they will say admiringly, who knew how to deprive a most 
powerful group of their privileges and make them like it. 

In the more sober mood of today let us state that Hitler indeed 
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effected his revolution in Big Business with a remarkable economy 
of force. Evidently he figured that in a totaUtarian state every¬ 
thing belonged to the state anyway, so why not let these men run 
their enterprises. After all, total state sociahsm was impractical, 
and it was better to have independent production-units, and have 
them administered by entrepreneurs instead of bureaucrats 
entrepreneurs who knew their business. For all he cared, they 
could make money and go on living in the style they were accus¬ 
tomed to, but in all matters of policy they had to do the Govern¬ 
ment’s bidding. So while outwardly everything was done to pro¬ 
mote the impression that Nazism respected the sacred human 
right to property, and that big business had a fine time in the 
Third Reich, it was self-understood that the real power was in the 
hands of the State. 

State intervention reached into every phase of business. State 
permission was needed for the hiring and dismissing of labour; 
for the buying and selling of foreign exchange; for the purchase 
and use of raw materials. Even before the war both production 
and consumption were State controlled. And these are only a few 
of a long list of items which are determined by the State and not 
by the individual entrepreneur. 

As comfort Nazi theorists told Big Business that the strictness of 
the present State control was largely due to the necessities of the 
war economy, and that later on private initiative would once 
more come into its own. But, they add quite truthfully, the nine¬ 
teenth-century businessman who decided the course of the entire 
economic process is as dead as a dodo. The New Order will never 
resign its responsibility of laying down the general line of policy 
for investments, employment, production and consumption, ex¬ 
port and import, they say. Even in the coming happy age the 
private entrepreneur will have to limit his initiative to carrying 
out the policies determined by the political leadership. 

From what I heard from the big German businessmen in occu¬ 
pied Europe, they did not seem to mind that part of it very much. 
They were resigned to the idea that the State directed the eco¬ 
nomy while they, the owners, ran the business proper. ‘We are no 
rugged individualists as American big business men are. We have 
stopped believing in a comeback of the free economy of the nine- 
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teenth century anyway,’ they would say. Govei'nment regimenta¬ 
tion, provided it keeps wages ‘reasonably’ low and credit ‘reason¬ 
ably’ high, was certainly better than the crises-studded anarchy 
they had before. 

Nor were they afraid that regimentation meant the death-knell 
for the entrepreneur. On the contrary, the great war-time achieve¬ 
ment of German industrial production has proved, so they said, 
that the entrepreneur is indispensable and irreplaceable by any 
economic bureaucracy. And the State, they pointed out, has recog¬ 
nized this fact. Big Business has retrieved some of its lost influence 
even in the making of economic policy; for instance, in the man¬ 
agement of coal production and distribution and in the rational¬ 
izing of industry. As for the rest, they were appreciative of the 
ministerial bureaucracy, which exercised the super-control over 
all German economy. There were adventures and detours and 
waste and red tape; there was also much bickering and friction; 
but did not these exist everywhere? It was, on the whole, an effi¬ 
cient enough bureaucracy. 

Weren’t they worried, they were asked, by the dangers inherent 
in this sort of pseudo-capitalism—a capitahsm, that is, which leaves 
the ownership of property with practically no right to dispose of 
it at will? They would shrug their shoulders fatalistically. It was 
true that the State could command their profits for its own aims 
at any moment, and God knows, it did; State interests went before 
capital interests. It certainly was not ideal, but it was a trend of 
the times, and before this war was over some such development 
was to be expected in the most convincedly private capitalist 
countries. ‘And make no mistake,’ they would say, ‘this time the 
clock will not be turned back to a free economy anywhere.’ 

This was how German Big Business viewed itself and its imme¬ 
diate relation to the Nazi state. It was a cheerfully resigned view 
inasmuch as the purely economic realm was concerned. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there were the general policies of the Third Reich which 
filled Big Business with misgivings. They condemned the barbaric 
persecutions of the Jews and the Churches, which had alienated 
the entire civilized world from Germany. And they felt keenly the 
resulting isolation of Germany, which made them pessimistic about 
the outcome of the war. Even in the days of the great successes they 
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hoped for nothing more than a draw, and they would say that they 
wished that it were already five minutes after that draw. They 
never believed in a complete German victory. In this respect they 
thought as Fritz Thyssen did. Now with their industries laid in 
ruins by Allied bombers and with the shadow of defeat lengthen¬ 
ing over the Third Reich, they too may wish that the Third 

Reich had never been. 

About any other conservative group in Germany I would say 
that it had learned something from the Hitler experience and 
would behave on the morning after like a burnt child. I can’t say 
this of Big Business. German industrialists are fundamentally 
stupid men, lacking in political foresight and in standards of con¬ 
duct other than those of the preservation of power and misguided 
patriotism. They are at the same time efficient men of great in¬ 
fluence at home and abroad. 

What these men will want for GermanyJs a totalitarianism 
minus the terror. They will want a regime which neither has a Ges¬ 
tapo nor practises persecution. But they want also a regime which 
preserves most of the concepts and controls which Hitler imposed 
upon economy. They just do not believe in a return of a system of 

free economy. 

Still, this is not the greatest danger which Big Business con¬ 
stitutes. The danger is that the coal and armament barons will 
again form a highly nationalist pressure group, and that in their 
ill-advised egotism they will be behind every plot designed to 
hamper and spoil a peaceful development of post-war Germany. 

What will make such manoeuvres easy for them is that they will 
not take the responsibilities of government themselves. No coal or 
armament baron will be Excellqnz X, but unless the latter is a 
very strong man who has enough prestige to shut them up, they 
will try to interfere with his every moderate policy. Such a denoue¬ 
ment is the more to be expected because big German industry 
quite naturally will be in the main firing-line of the victors’ at¬ 
tempts to stamp out the military German menace. Foreign occu¬ 
pation and measures of control are likely to interfere with their 
independent functioning for years to come, and the hue and cry 
against the ‘shameful peace’ spread by their newspapers and 
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patriotic organizations will be terrific. The main supporters of 
their nationalist agitation will be labour. The workers in the AUied- 
controlled industries, their natural nationahsm enhanced by ten 
years of Nazism, will side with their employers against any for¬ 
eign interference. 

What emphasizes the influence of German Big Business is the 
ascendancy it has won over Big Business all over Europe. There 
have always existed strong ties between the industrialists in the 
various European countries. The friendship between French and 
German armament barons was at the bottom of the political 
rapprochement of the two countries in the late ’twenties, of weak¬ 
ened French resistance to Germany in the late ’thirties, and it 
became the backbone of Vichy collaboration after the French de¬ 
feat. Nazi Germany’s economic penetration of the Balkans—even 
before the conquest—turned the industries of Rumania and Yugo¬ 
slavia into branches of the big German industries, and estabhshed 
very close personal contacts between their heads and the Ger¬ 
mans. The German industrialists were the unquestioned leaders 
in these combines—not only because of Hitler but because of their 
efficiency and organizational power. I doubt if such finks can be 
undone easily after the war, especially as they are tangled up with 
property rights too complicated to be torn apart in a hurry. Un¬ 
less Germany goes communist I do not see how the influence of 
German Big Business can be broken altogether. The only hope 
lies in directing its influence into channels where it can do the 
least possible harm. 

Your Excellency—beware of Big Business! 
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November 9, 1918, was the cold and inauspicious day on which a 
general strike broke out in Berlin and the trusted Jager veteran 

infantry battalions mutinied and deposed their officers. 

At noon, in his room in the Chancellery, a tall gentleman in 
General’s uniform was sitting slumped dejectedly m the chair 
which had once held the great bulk of the iron Bismarck and the 
elegant frame of the wily Biilow. The usually melancholy cast of 
his thin aristocratic features were sharpened by lines and shadows 
caused by recent influenza and a desperate decision. 

Prince Max of Baden, whom the Kaiser had made his Chan¬ 
cellor six weeks ago when the war began to look hopeless, had 
just announced the abdication of Wilhelm II, both as German 
Kaiser and as King of Prussia. Prince Max has done it entirely on 
his own responsibility. The All Highest himself had only as recently 
as this morning consented to relinquish the throne of Germany, 
but not that of Prussia. But the All Highest, 500 miles away in the 
Chateau Fraineuse near Spa, could not hear the cheers and jeers 
of the crowds in the Wilhelmstrasse and the strains of the Ititev- 
nationale, which, hushed but distinct, came through the closed 
windows. He had been right, Prince Max knew dully. Only im¬ 
mediate abdication could possibly avert the catastrophe. 

A faint hope lit his countenance as he turned to the man who 
faced him across the large desk. There was comfort in Friedrich 
Ebert’s square compact figure, assurance in those quietly realistic 
eyes under the slanting padded eyelids and in the full firm mouth. 

‘A man of pure will,’ Prince Max told himself, and the thin- 
blooded son of Baden’s ruling house, who like to consort with 
artists and intellectuals, felt a grateful affection surge in him for 
this hearty man who also came from Baden, but who was born in 
the home of humble folk. What did it matter that he was a social¬ 
ist and that he had begun his career as a harness-maker? Today 
anyone able to keep order was the saviour of the Fatherland. 
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The Prince put his cold narrow hand out for the broad warm 
one of his successor. T commend the German Reich to your loving 
care,’ he said in a broken voice. 

‘For that Reich I have lost two sons,’ Friedrich Ebert replied. 

Thus Ebert, forty-seven, the leader of the Sociahst party, 
came to preside over the liquidation of the German defeat. 
Thus he began a political Calvary which ended only with his 
death in 1925. 

His first day in office was one of the most hectic a statesman had- 
ever to cope with. At noon, when Ebert took over the chancellor¬ 
ship, the Kaiser had abdicated but Germany was still a monarchy. 
Ebert set out to save the throne for the eldest son of the Crown 
Prince, who was a child. In spite of his socialism, he planned for 
Germany a monarchical regime, based on the trade unions and 
controlled by a parliamentary system. 

But it became clear at once that it was too late for such a moder¬ 
ate solution. At I p.m. the Spartacists seized the Imperial Palace 
and proclaimed the Soviet Republic from its steps, whereupon 
Ebert’s own socialists, thrown into a panic, proclaimed the 
Socialist Republic from the portico of the Reichstag. Ebert, who 
had started out fighting for the monarchy, was now forced to fight 
for Social Democracy against Bolshevism. 

That night, near despair, he sat at the desk where a few brief 
hours ago he had faced Prince Max of Baden. The tone of the 
cheers and songs which reached up to his windows of the Chan¬ 
cellery bespoke the growing anger of the crowds which thronged 
the Wilhelmstrasse and Unter den Linden. At any moment civil 
war might break out. Ebert used to say of himself that he hated 
revolution like the plague—an unexpected sentiment for a Ger¬ 
man labour leader, but a very sincere one as far as Ebert was con¬ 
cerned. At this moment he had less use for revolution than ever. 
Before him on the desk there was a document which a courier had 
brought that day from Compiegne. It contained the armistice 
terms which Marshal Foch had handed to Matthias Erzberger. 
Having read and reread them, Ebert knew that only a strong 
German government could guarantee their execution. There was 
only one way of securing that strong government, and that was to 
get the army behind it. Friedrich Ebert got up and paced the 
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whether he could depend on the officer 


floor. If he only knew 

“tat then a telephone bell rang. It was the private line between 
the ChanceUor’s office and the High Command m Spa. Ebert 

took the receiver with a trembhng hand. 

‘Groener speaking,’ he heard the voice of Ludendorff s succes¬ 
sor It was as if heaven itself had answered his prayers. Grocncr 
was a South German too, who had got on famously with labour 

on various occasions. i, o 

Was Herr Ebert willing to protect Germany from anarchy. the 

Quartermaster-General wanted to know. Herr Ebert was rnore 

than willing. Then the High Command would maintain discipline 

in the army and bring it peacefully home, Groener promised. 

Ebert breathed more easily, but asked cautiously: ‘What do you 

expect from us?’ 

‘The High Command expects the Government to co-operate 
with the officer corps in the suppression of Bolshevism,’ came the 

voice from Spa. 

Which was exactly what Ebert wanted. 

Thus the first day of the German Republic ended with a cove¬ 
nant between the socialist head of the government and the gen¬ 
erals ; a covenant which shaped the face of the new Republic in a 
decisive fashion, led to the ruthless and bloody suppression of 
Bolshevism, and subsequently led to extreme weakness in face of 
revolutionary outbreaks and acts of violence by the extreme Right. 
Lastly, it led to the gentlemen’s agreement by which the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic looked the other way while the Reichswehr 
went ahead with its armaments, evading the military clauses of 

the Versailles treaty wherever possible. 

Perhaps, instead of making use of the forces of the old regime 
against the revolution, it would have been better for Germany to 
make use of the revolution. A revolutionary Germany would have 
been as much beyond the reach of the Allies as a chaotic Russia. 
Armistice terms and peace treaties cannot be applied to chaos, 
nor can an occupying force make much headway in the absence 
of conservative groups to run the machinery of government 
and industry. But this sort of thinking was alien to Friedrich 
Ebert. He did not beUeve that anything good could come out 
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of chaos. He understood the world only in terms of order and 
discipline. 

There were more brilliant statesmen than Friedrich Ebert, but 
never a braver and more self-sacrificing one. The harness-maker 
from Heidelberg is the man Europe had to thank for the few 
quiet years she enjoyed after the war. But Europe showed no 
gratitude. First the Allies let hunger play right into the hands of 
the German revolutionaries rather than lift the blockade, and 
ever afterwards the Entente press attacked Ebert with unabated 
fury. Yet it was the Germans who surpassed themselves in shabbi¬ 
ness toward this good man. The Germans of the Left vilified him as 
a ‘traitor of the proletariat’, and those of the Right vfiified him as 
an ‘usurper of the monarchy’. His own Socialist party distrusted 
him because he put the welfare of Germany before the welfare of 
the Socialist party. When he died in 1925 only Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, the English labour leader, found a word for the first 
President of the Weimar Republic. He called him ‘a wise and 

patient servant of Europe’. 


Will Excellenz X be a Socialist? 

I hope he will. I feel that it would be a good thing if a socialist 
were to lead the vast masses of German labour. But I doubt if he 
will be a socialist. Too much has happened to German labour 
since one of its body was President of the Weimar Republic to re¬ 
define its views of its own destinies and to revise its ideas ot 
socialist leadership. The Hitler revolution has integr^ed the 
worker into German society and has levelled out class differences 
to a remarkable degree. Socialism does not have to be preached 
by ponderous bureaucrats any longer, when state control is apt to 
be Ltended over ever-increasing sectors of the life of all classes. 
As I see it, the teachings of moderate socialism will seem obsolete, 
for reasonable demands are likely to be fulfilled by any govern¬ 
ment that will come to power after Hitler. i j _ 

Bu. if, despite all this, Excellenz X should be a labour leato 
I am sure he wiU not be one of the old-time labour Baders tte 
Friedrich Ebert. He will be one of the new Bghtmg ‘abmu m' 
who went with undaunted courage and patience ‘tr™^ 
purgatory of a concentration camp and kept up the good fight by 
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taking it underground. That Socialist party and trade-umon 
leaders of the Wdmar RepubUc who have survived are too old, 
and most of them fled abroad when the Nazis came m. At no 
time were they close to the German working-men, and now they 
are almost forgotten by them. The most important qualification 

In &™Iny throughout the Third Reich. Only one who has 
shared the destinies of the German working-men during these 
terrible years will have German confidence afterwards 

To inLate one of the new German labour personalities who 
might become the socialist Excellenz X I have to present a fi^re 
with a mask before his face, using a first name only, and not his 
right first name at that. To give clearer indications of identity 

would not be fair to him. 1 i i r 

Max, as I shall call him, is about forty years old, the son ot a 

foreman in one of the big industries on the Ruhr. His father was 

a member of the Socialist party, and he took in the atmosphere 

of the modern labour movement with his mother s milk. 

The modern labour movement had sprung to life m the secon 

half of the nineteenth century and was a German creation in the 

sense that hberalism was a French creation. Two Germans, one 

of whom was of Jewish descent, Marx and Engels, framed the 

doctrines of modern socialism; two other Germans, one of whorn 

was Jewish also, Bebel and Lasalle, created the organization of 

modern socialism by founding the Socialist party and the socialist 

trade unions. The founder of the ‘Second Reich’, Prince Bismarck 

himself, orginated the modern system of State-conti oiled social 

services by introducing compulsory insurance of workers against 

accident, sickness, and disability, and offered old-age pensions 

before these were heard of in any other civilized country. 

There never was in Germany any opposition to a complete 
system of State-controlled security, for the simple reason that 
there was no ‘rugged individualism’. On the contrary, while big 
business demurred sometimes against the demands of organized 
labour, feudal Germany, especially the army, understood labour 
Germany better than middle-class Germany, and was less afraid 

of socialism than of individualism. 

Thus Max grew up in a Germany that was a good country for 
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the working-man. The Imperial Reich understood his needs and 
did something about them, and the Kaiser wooed him during the 
world war. His father, intending his boy for something ‘higher’, 
sent him to the university, where he speciaUzed in insurance legis¬ 
lation. After taking his degree, he got himself a job with a union 
as a social insmance expert. This was twenty years ago, when the 
Weimar Repubhc had set about making a paradise for the work¬ 
ing-man. Looking around. Max found that, within the hmits of 
capitalism, labour enjoyed every right and privilege its own spokes¬ 
men could wish for. The right to organize and to bargain col¬ 
lectively was written into law. Three major labour unions—Free 
Unions, Christian Unions, and liberal Hirsch-Dunker-unions— 
counted between them 6,500,000 members. Some 12,000,000 
employees were under collective agreements which on labour’s 
demand were enforced under the supervision of labour courts. 
Seventeen million men were protected under an employment in¬ 
surance system which in 1927 had been added to the older systems 
of social insurance. Consumers’ co-operatives had a membership 
of 4,000,000 and the workers had their own banks. The S-hovu- 
day was general. Wages were back to their pre-war level. 

But even then Max saw the serpent raise its ugly head—and 
worried. At first it was a crisis of leadership. Though the Socialist 
party was the strongest party in the Reichstag, no socialist leader 
played a decisive role on the political stage of the Weimar Re¬ 
public after Ebert’s death in 1925. Max looked at the leaders of 
the socialist Reichstag faction and saw middle-aged, stodgy men, 
some arrogant, some timid, and some a mixture of both. He heard 
them ponderously advocate their Marxian kingdom of heaven, 
and knew they were terrified that it might really conie about. 
Yet unconvincing as he found them, he was not blind to their 
merits. After the defeat they had done much to reconcile Germany 
with the rest of the world by putting their international connec¬ 
tions at the disposal of the Wilhelmstrasse. And though from the 
middle of the ’twenties on it was Big Business and the conservative 
forces who acted as if they had invented the ^rapprochement 
policy, especially with France, it was really the socialists who had 
prepared the soil. Some of them were financial and economic 
experts and functioned as such in various coalition governments. 
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They were scrupulously honest men, and it was impossible to 
doubt their integrity either before or after the rise of Hitler. 

^ As Max saw it, one trouble with the socialist leaders was that 
they were worlds apart from the masses of labour they represented 
and could not claim their devotion or capture their imagination. 
Stresemann, who was-to say the least-indifferent to labour was 
more popular with the German working-man than any of the 
official leaders. Stresemann had a certain dynamic appeal w ic 
the socialist leaders, to Max’s mind, lacked. The other trouble 
with them was that they were equally devoid of a sense of power 

and of a sense of danger. 

It drove Max to despair. Here they were, the representatives ot 
the strongest party in Germany, blithely ignoring the all-too- 
effective attacks from the communists and the growing menace of 
the Nazi movement. They did not believe that anything serious 
would come of either, or that, if it did, the working-man would 
fall for it. They were all pathetically sure of the workirfig-man’s 
inborn goodness and reasonableness—so sure that they neglected 
to build up a fighting spirit and a fighting machine. 

Trade-union leaders. Max discovered, were the worst culprits. 
They did not even’pretend to think in political terms, but in terms 
of social policy. Ignoring all storm signals, they ruled their im¬ 
mense organizations as beneficent but narrow-minded tyrants. 

Then disaster struck in the form of the depression of 1929. Max 
learned a lot from the depression. He heard all the skeletons in the 
Marxist closets rattle. He realized that the central factor on which 
Marx based his theory of the class struggle—namely the antithesis 
of capital and labour—simply did not hold good in the depression. 
Capital and labour, the crisis conspicuously showed, were not only 
not opposite; they were in pretty much the same boat. When over- 
expanded industries oil the Ruhr had to shut down, labour too 
was in a tight hole. By 1932 wages and social security benefits 
were cut considerably. The membership of the free unions dropped 
from 6,500,000 to 4,000,000. Worst of all, unemployment rose to 
6,000,000. 

This enormous unemployment was the most important single 
factor in making German labour impotent. Max realized with 
sorrow in his heart. Unemployment, he recognized, made imprac- 
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ticable the strongest political weapon which labour possessed, and 
had used effectively in the beginning of the Republic: the general 
strike. It destroyed the belief in a leadership already dangerously 
undermined by communist propaganda and by its own short¬ 
comings. It made questionable the entire ideological foundation of 
socialism, its materialism and its belief—at least as long as the 
final dictatorship of the proletariat was not yet achieved—in the 
democratic system. He watched with apprehension how the aims 
of labour ceased rapidly to have any real meaning to the un¬ 
employed. To the unemployed worker the struggle for decent 
wages and working hours was of no interest any longer. He could 
not pretend interest in a Democracy which made the unemployed 
pariahs. He saw no point in envying a bankrupt banker or indus¬ 
trialist who owed his survival to government subsidy, as he did 
himself. 

Max saw it happen with a mixture of horror and fascination: 
before the socialist leaders realized that what they had to offer 
did not interest the out-of-work class, millions of the latter had 
drifted into the Nazi camp, to be Hitler’s foremost recruits among 
German labour when he offered them a new mystic community of 
race, a new faith in blood and soil. It was a heart-breaking experi¬ 
ence. Like everybody else Max had banked on the fact that the 
German working-man—especially the skilled worker—^was the 
best educated and most literate in the world, and that he was 
sceptical and pessimistic. Max discovered that the unemployed 
was a law unto himself—a law of despair. 

Max recognized how critical the situation for labour had 
already become when on June 20th, 1932, disaster struck for the 
second time. This time it came in form of a coup d’itat which 
ejected the socialists from the Government of Prussia, their chief 
stronghold. Max did not know it then, but this coup d'etat was 
really a dress rehearsal for the defeat of the Weimar Republic. It 
showed Hitler how easy it was to overthrow the powers that be. 

Meanwhile Max had made quite a position for himself in the 
trade-union movement. Being a good speaker with a simple direct¬ 
ness which pleased the workers, he stood out from the old labour 
bureaucracy. Yet the latter did not resent him. Now, between 
June, 1932, and March, 1933, he tried to use the prestige he had 
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won to awaken the socialist leadership to a sense of reality. But he 
found that the leaders of the Socialist party and of the trade unions 
never ceased to live on wishful thinking. The slightest setback of 
the foe was exaggerated into a major defeat. Memories of their 
own past were served up as hopes for the future. They were sure 
that a movement which the great Bismarck had tolerated, and 
which the arrogant Kaiser had to woo, which had weathered the 
occupation of the Ruhr and the inflation, was bound to survive 

even under Hitler. 

The socialist leaders were not altogether wrong, but things 
happened quite differently from the way they hoped. When 
socialism survived, they themselves were not in the picture. With 
few exceptions, when the Nazis came to power, the socialist 


leaders fled the country. 

But Max stayed. He was not important enough to be m imme¬ 
diate danger—not in the beginning. Later, the Nazis began to 
suspect him and he was sent to a concentration camp. When he 
came out, he used to say that a concentration camp was a good 
school for a fighter, provided he survived it. Max survived it. 
The Nazis thought they had succeeded in whipping him into line. 
Actually he went on working against them with infinite caution 
and patience through cells of not more than two or three persons. 
And the chain which carries his influence has never been quite 
broken. When last I heard of him, at the beginning of the war, he 
held an unimportant job in one of the largest industrial com¬ 
panies of Germany. It was an ideal vantage-point from which to 

study the labour situation in the Third Reich. 

What Max saw was not good; but it was not entirely bad. 
Though the socialist leadership was annihilated, socialist achieve¬ 
ment could not be wholly undone by the Nazis. Though the old 
trade unions were outlawed, most of the important devices for the 
social security of labour were preserved. The Nazis could never 
regard labour as a negligible quantity, as they regarded other 
classes. In their own weird way, they had to be constantly on 
their toes with labour, trying to convince it that Nazism was more 
truly socialist than what had gone before. 

Their efforts were by no means in vain. Max had no illusions 
about this point. Rightly or wrongly, the German working-man’s 
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long-standing disappointment in his leaders was aggravated by the 
way the most prominent among them took to flight abroad, leaving 
their followers to their fate. Max knew that the sense of frustration 
which prevailed among the labour masses was the main reason 
why there had been no struggle on May 2nd, 1933, when the 
Nazis occupied all trade-union headquarters, arrested all trade- 
union officials and took full control of trade-union property, thus 
destroying the stronghold of organized labour power. Labour was 
disgusted with its leaders and ready to trust its fate to Hitler. 

Now and then I saw Max during my journeys in the Third 
Reich before the war and found him amazingly objective. He 
worked at the destruction of a regime whose terror sickened him 
and whose aggressiveness horrified him. Yet, strangely enough, as 
far as the Nazi solution of labour problems proper was concerned, 
he reserved judgment. Reared though he was in Marxist traditions, 
he felt that the construction of Hitler’s Labour Front might corre- 
spond better with the realities than the old unions did. 

This Labour Front, which had replaced all unions, comprised 
both labour and employers, and this emphasized the common in¬ 
terest between capital and labour, rather than its differences. Max 
liked that part of it. Nor did he mind the fact that membership 
was obligatory, and that collective bargaining and strikes were 
forbidden. To his mind the main flaw of the Labour Front was 
that it was an organ of the Nazi party, that Labour passports 
restricted the workers’ freedom of movement and choice of em¬ 
ployment, that the average money wage per week was lower than 
it had been before Hitler, and was further reduced by various 
levies. Still, Max thought, the workers’ financial condition in rela¬ 
tion to other classes had improved, and he admitted that Hitler’s 
‘sales talk’, coupled with the organization of ‘Strength through 
Joy’, gave labour a feeling of importance which its own leaders 

had failed to give it. 

The German worker, he pointed out, was not averse to the 
military element which the Nazis had introduced into labour in 
order to give a better facade to the ever-growing deprivation of 
freedom. ‘Labour-soldier’, as they called the working-man, did 
sound more dignified than labour-slave. Still, these were only side- 
issues. The important issue. Max insisted, was that Hitler had 
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fulfilled his promise and abolished the nightmare of unemploy¬ 
ment. This was his great achievement in the eyes of the German 
workers. That Hitler had done it by means of which the western 
world strongly disapproved did not matter much. To them any¬ 
thing seemed better than not working at all. There was no dis¬ 
honour connected with work on the Fuhrer’s much-publicized 
road and irrigation projects on which all whom the armament in¬ 
dustry could spare were then put to work. They were grandiose 
projects, and the German workers, Max said, did not mind work¬ 
ing at them. ^ 

I have not heard of Max since the end of 1940. Since then much 

■ has changed. At that time Max was shocked by the swiftness and 
the extent of Hitler’s conquests, which cut off his underground 
contacts with his friends abroad and seemed to postpone the col¬ 
lapse of the regime indefinitely. He was against the war, but 
clearly impressed with German successes and disgusted with the 
way the French let themselves be beaten. He heartily disliked the 
British. Since then millions of workers have been called to fight in 
the Russian campaign and millions of them have been killed and 
wounded, only to have armies of foreign workers replace them at 
their machines. The magnitude and ultimate uselessness of the 
sacrifices imposed upon labour are bound to fill Max s heart with 

distress and rage. 

Let us suppose Max, or another like him, should become Ex- 
cellenz X. What is he apt to think and to plan on the morning 

after Hitler? 

In the first place, he will think that, no matter how he hated 
Hitler, some parts of the Fuhrer’s social and economic thinking 
are in tune with the needs of the economic and moral crisis of our 
era and should be preserved. For Max has always distrusted the 
Anglo-Saxon formulas of liberalism as incompatible with German 
national existence and unapplicable to the conditions of the Ger¬ 
man working-man. Years ago he told me that the ‘higher living 
standards’ of which American propaganda used to brag have little 
appeal to the German worker. Such materialism, he said, sounds 
empty to them. After Hitler, he used to prophesy, the German 
worker would go in even less for this sort of little paradise. Nor 
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did he think that liberty, as it is understood in the democratic 
countries, could be of paramount importance for workers whose 
livelihood is provided chiefly by government regimentation. The 
German worker, he used to observe, was always more coUectivistic 
than individualistic. His leanings were toward authority. What he 
will want more than ever, once Hitler has departed, will be 
security. And security means employment. 

So if German labour gets behind its own man, it will expect him, 
first, to perform wonders where the unemployment question is 
concerned. It will expect him immediately to set about protecting 
his jobs by transforming Germany’s vast armament programme 
into one for public works. And Max would see the point. He 
would understand that the German working-man does not wish to 
go back to a system that fails to provide his vital want—employ¬ 
ment. He knows that some sort of non-productive enterprises will 
have to be substituted for armaments so as to absorb a substantial 
part of German labour without regard to profit. Max does not 
believe that a free economy can do the trick. 

Max, if he should gain supreme power, would consider the 
restoration of the trade unions a matter of secondary importance. 
He realizes that for sentimental reasons the German workers 
might wish to restore institutions which Hitler destroyed, but he 
thinks that the unions are unlikely to function as of old as an in¬ 
strument of labour class-consciousness. Max feels very strongly 
that the Fourth Reich on the whole will be socialist and that 

socialism has ceased to be a matter of classes. 

What, then, will be the ideal a socialist ruler will have to give to 
labour; an ideal they will find worth while to live and, if need be, 
to die for? I do not know, and I doubt if Max knows himself But 
the German worker will be very tired; he will be very hungry for 
peace, though this does not mean that just any peace will do for 
the German worker. Those who, like myself, saw the German 
workers defy the occupation forces in the Rhineland after the last 
war know that they are as nationalistic as their employers. After 
the last war the great German sociologist and historian Max 
Weber prophesied that a penal peace would ‘turn the most poli¬ 
tically radical German worker—not now, but in a year and day, 
when the present tumult and the succeeding weariness are past 
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into a chauvinist’. Weber was right then. Not only foreign obser¬ 
vers but also native liberals have always underrated the nationalist 
fervour of the German working-man. They were always convinced 
of the inborn goodness and peacc-lovingness of the working-man 

—even a German one. . . 

May they not repeat this mistake! No matter what else the Nazi 

experience has done to the working-man, it is unlikely that it has 
made him less of a nationalist. Even though he may realize that 
the crimes committed by the Nazis in the name of all Geimans cry 
for revenge, any punishment affecting the national unity of Ger¬ 
many would be resisted to the utmost. If fatigue and foreign occu¬ 
pation keep him from making his resistance practical at once, he 
will just bide his time and make things even more unpleasant later 

on. 

Max himself is frankly nationalistic. He disapproved of Hitler s 
policy of conquest of non-German areas, but felt that a great Ger¬ 
man Reich which includes Austria and the Sudetenland makes 
sense. He also believed that once the Hitler regime with its terror 
were removed, Austrians and Sudeten Germans would be quite 
happy to belong to the great German Reich. 

I read the other day a report about an alleged meeting of dele¬ 
gates of the various German underground forces. According to 
this report, the German underground deemed it desirable to 
maintain the frontiers of 1938—that is, of Munich. Knowing Max 
and other underground workers, this news does not surprise me. 
They have fought Hitler and his methods, but some of his results 
pleased them very much. 

Max himself emphasizes that socialism in Germany will not be 
a privilege of the socialists any longer, and this makes the future of 
socialist leadership questionable. Any ruler, no matter from which 
group he springs, will do everything in his power to fulfil the de¬ 
mands of labour in the economic field—especially concerning un¬ 
employment. As to labour’s ideological demands, they have been 
largely outmoded by the Nazi revolution, which has integrated 
the worker into the German society and levelled out class differ¬ 
ences to a large extent. If German labour should be interested in 
Marxist ideology on the morning after, it is safe to say that it will 
be interested only in its revolutionary angle. And here Max, who 
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hates revolution with the traditional hate of the moderate socialist, 
would not be in the picture at all. 

This is the danger of Max or any moderate socialist leader: that 
he has nothing special to offer to the working-meri. German labour, 
weaned on ten years of Nazi revolution, might switch its allegi¬ 
ance to a leader who gives them promise of more. 

But if a labour leader would have little to offer to labour, he 
would have less to offer to Germany as a whole. For this reason 
I do not think that a socialist should—or will—be Excellenz X. 
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THE REFUGEES 

Never has there been a more distinguished emigration than the 
German emigration of our time. To it belong some of the greatest 
writers of the age; some of its most celebrated artists; some of its 
most eminent scholars and scientists. This German emigration 
swarms with men whose names have been household words all 
over the world for a quarter of a century. There never has been 
an emigration more representative of Western civilization. Yet at 
the same time there has never been an emigration less represen¬ 
tative of the ‘former people’—the groups and classes which stood 
for political power in Germany in the days before the Nazi revo¬ 
lution. 

While the aristocratic refugees from the French revolution m 
1789 and the aristocratic and bourgeois refugees from the Russian 
revolution in 1917 formed a cross-section of the social classes the 
revolutions had overthrown, the German refugees give a com¬ 
pletely blurred picture of the powers-that-have-been in Germany. 

Alone, the fact that over ninety per cent of the German emigra¬ 
tion is Jewish or—according to Nazi definition—non-Aryan, while 
the Jews formed less than one per cent of the Qerman population, 
shows how uncharacteristic the emigration is of the social struc¬ 
ture as it existed before the Nazi revolution. The large majority of 
these non-Aryan refugees had nothing to do with politics one way 
or another. Business and professional people, they went into exile 
only in order to escape Hitler’s relentless persecution of the Jews. 
In that way the large bulk of the German emigration gives a pic¬ 
ture of the Jewish minority, but not of the German political scene 
swept away by the Nazi revolution. 

The political emigration proper—which also contains a large 
portion of non-Aryan politicians—is estimated at only ten per cent 
of the total German emigration. I mean only these ten per cent 
when I speak of German refugee politicians. 

But not even these ten per cent give a true picture of the 
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political status quo in Germany, for only one per cent out of the 
ten per cent comes from the so-called Christian-bourgeois camp. 
In other words, only that one per cent is neither Marxist nor of 
Jewish parentage, and belonged to the Catholic Centre Party, to 
the People’s Party (a liberal party, slightly to the right) and to the 
German nationalists (the conservative rightist party). In view of 
the fact that these parties—alone or in coalition with each other— 
had ruled the Weimar Republic most of the time, the puny percen¬ 
tage they form of the emigration proves its highly unrepresentative 
nature and adds to the confusion concerning Germany in the 
mind of the world. 

Let us look more closely at the refugees who have fled from 
Germany on political grounds: the great majority of them is 
socialist and communist, both Jewish and non-Jewish, with an 
icing of liberals, mostly Jewish. 

With the exception of the acknowledged leaders, the German 
communists seem generally offended if one calls them communists. 
They affirm very shrilly that they haven’t been communists for a 
long time. In some cases this is true. Quite a few of them rejected 
the Comintern before even the Trotzkyite issue came up, were 
expelled from the party or left it of their own accord, and it may 
be assumed that Stalin frowns on them. Others, however, abjured 
their communist party ties as a matter of form, and hope to be 
called to rule a Soviet Germany on the morning after. However, 

they admit this only among themselves. 

The socialists, on the other hand, don’t mind being called 
socialists. Practically all that is left of pre-Hitlerian labour leader¬ 
ship is in exile—former cabinet ministers, high officials, parliamen¬ 
tarians, publicists, soHiC of them rather old, but others still active 

and strong. 

As to the liberal icing, it consists mainly of non-Aryan writers, 
newspapermen, publishers, with a slight sprinkling of former 

deputies, officials, and a cabinet minister or two. 

The only articulate German refugees are a portion of these 
political ten per cent—not at all a large portion either. Quite a 
few of them—and some of the most valuable ones—have been 
paralysed in their activities by consideration for relatives who are 
still in Germany, by their unwillingness to collaborate with the 
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loud-mouthed elements of the emigration, or by the hostility they 
encounter in it. 

Will a German refugee-politician become Exccllenz X? Quite 
possibly. The leaders of the various refugee groups count on it, 
and the idea appeals to those Allied circles who think of post- 
Hitlerian Germany in terms of the reconstruction of a status quo, 
by which they mean the Weimar Republic. The idea appeals also 
to Allied communists and fellow-travellers, who would not mind 
seeing Germany going bolshevik with a refugee communist at the 
helm. Moreover, where else but in the emigration would the 
Allies find those nice Germans the victors like to deal with? 

I admit the potency of these arguments, but at the same time I 
am afraid it would be sheer madness to try to build a post-Hitlerian 
government around a refugee politician. Even a government 
headed by a non-refugee which prominently displays refugee min¬ 
isters would hardly do. The bitter truth is that the German people 
on the whole resent the refugees. Labour feels that its leaders for¬ 
sook it when they fled abroad. The few remaining relics of the 
liberal forces do not cherish the memory of their former leaders. 
Even the circles who bank on a communist future for their country 
are apt to prefer one who has shared with them the experience of 
the Nazi revolution at home. All of which means, that a refugee 
leader would a priori lack the confidence of the German people 
which is needed in order to make the peace lasting. 

Such a pessimistic estimate of the German refugee politician’s 
standing at home seems to contradict somewhat the influence he 
has won abroad during the last decade. Lacking direct access to 
the instruments of power in the countries of exile, this influence 
has made itself felt in an indirect way. Not only have some 
refugee politicians put over their ideas and beliefs in books and 
on the lecture-platform, but they have also served as favoured 
sources of information to other writers and lecturers and have had 
access to the statesmen of the democracies. This influence is chiefly 
based on the assumption that, being Germans, they know more 
about the Third Reich and Hitler than anybody else—an assump¬ 
tion which has not been always founded on fact. 

Never have there been more unhappy pohticians than politi- 
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cians without a country. The sufferings which are synonymous 
with exile—the foreignness and the loneliness of it all, the longing 
for familiar landscapes and voices—make them over-sensitive and 
insecure. Suspended in the violent void of hurt and wretchedness,” 
they have been congenitally wrong throughout history, and the 
German refugee politicians are no exception. Many people feel 
that some German refugee politicians—by no means all of them 
—together with gullible foreign correspondents are responsible for 
the fact that for a long time the people of the Democracies fed on 
wishful thinking about Nazi Germany. These people attribute to 
the refugee politicians the stories which led the peoples of the 
Democracies to underestimate the Third Reich during the years 
preceding the war—stories of Germany’s imminent economic 
collapse, of the disloyalty of its Generals, of its tanks being of 
papier mach^, of the rising of an ‘other Germany’. The Nazis 
themselves, in the first years of the war, used to say, that they 
would put up a momument to the ‘Unknown Refugee’, so useful 
did they seem to consider the way the refugee politicians helped to 
fool the world over their real strength. 

There is a strong probability that the German people with such 
Hitler propaganda coursing in its blood will be tempted to put the 
blame for the war—and successively for the defeat—on the re¬ 
fugee politicians. This would be entirely unfair. To be sure, most 
German refugee politicians favoured war as a means to end the 
Hitler tyranny and did their best to awaken the world to the igno¬ 
miny of Hitlerism. But to think that Western civihzation girded 
for battle against Hitler because of refugee tales of purges, perse¬ 
cution and concentration camps is sheer nonsense. No reminders 
of the terrible misire humaine brought on by the Nazi revolution 
did the trick. Nobody dreamed of going to war because of what 
German refugee politicians said or wrote. The Democracies went 
to battle for themselves, as and when they felt menaced in their 
own existence. Here, too, the German refugee politicians are no 
exception to the historical rule: No refugee poHtics ever led to 
action, unless their efforts coincided with what foreign powers 

considered to be their own necessities. 

Since the war began the German refugee politicians have in¬ 
fluenced Allied war propaganda designed to sicken the German 
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people of Hitler; refugee writers, newspapermen and actors have 
quite naturally had a large part in suggesting and carrying out 
the radio programmes directed at Germany. But on the whole we 
hear less about the German political emigration since the war. 
The main reason for this silence is that its most responsible groups 
and personalities have become increasingly aware of the fact that 
there exists necessarily a decisive difference between their own 
approach to the fight against Nazism and the approach of the 
Allies. Notwithstanding the Allied propaganda line that this is a 
war against Nazism alone and not against the German people, the 
refugee politicians had to reaUze that such fine nuances are merely 
talking-points. The Allies had to wage a total war which could 
not possibly draw a line between Nazis and Germans and has 
simply become a war against Germany as such. Responsible Ger¬ 
man refugee politicians, while they recognize the grim necessities 
of the war, cannot possibly be happy about them. They are even 
less happy about the peace plans which are in the air nowadays— 
plans designed to cut up Germany and to turn her into a sort of 
reform school. They would like to destroy the Nazis and keep the 
German nation alive. They are, after all, Germans themselves. 

But if little is being heard of the German refugee politicians, it 
does not mean that they have stopped thinking and working for 
the Fourth Reich. You might say they do nothing else. Practically 
every faction of the German political emigration has provided a 
Freedom Movement of its own. There afe the ‘Free Germans’ of 
Mr. Grzesinsky, once the socialist Berlin Prefect of Police; the 
‘Friends of German Freedom’, and dozens of other movements of 
similar names and programmes, all of which emphasize their con¬ 
nections with the underground labour movements in Germany 
proper. As it is very difficxdt to gauge the real strength of these 
underground movements at home, the importance of the free 
German movements abroad is open to question. 

However, let us look at three refugee politicians who might be 
Excellenz X. 

The most promising of the German freedom movements ini¬ 
tiated by a refugee politician is the ‘German Freedom Party’. Its 
founder is an impenetrable Catholic, who looks like an easy-going 
prelate with a decidedly worldly-wise gleam in a thoughtful eye. 
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Of medium size and square of body, his florid face is square too. 
Greying hair slightly en brosse and heavy tortoise-shell glasses 
emphasize the impression of squareness all about the man—and 
also the impression of calm strength. He is Dr. Karl Spiecker, 
fifty-five years old, and very clever. 

One of the few liberals in the Weimar Republic who had poli¬ 
tical sense. Dr. Spiecker was for a time in charge of the German 
press. Later he retired into a semi-official obscurity which suited 
his passion for behind-the-scene wire-pulling to perfection. He did 
not seem to do much beyond lunching with industrial magnates 
and labour leaders and taking sundry diplomats and statesmen 
aside for whispered after-dinner conversations in the wealthy and 
fashionable houses he used to frequent. But at that time he was 
already very much aware of the Nazi danger, and proved to be 
one of the few bourgeois politicians who made any effort to con¬ 
solidate the Democracy and to mobilize all repubhcan forces in 
its defence. Though he did not make much headway owing to the 
cowardice and lack of imagination of the men in power, he or¬ 
ganized the Reichsbanner, a militia meant to become the S.A. of 
the Republic, but which desperately lacked the revolutionary 
dynamism of Hitler’s formidable troop. It was unfortunate for 
the Republic that just when the Nazi menace approached its 
climax, Dr. BrUning took the conduct of the battle against it 
from the hands of this experienced and shrewd liberal and gave 

it over to the army. 

Dr. Spiecker was Enemy Number One to the Nazis and had to 
run for his life when they came to power. But in exile he carried 
on the fight with unbroken energy. Contrary to most refugee 
politicians who thought that the battle against the Nazis can be 
fought by the emigration abroad, he realized at once that what 
really mattered was to keep up the spirit of the opposition inside 
Germany. The confidence which he enjoyed in many quarters in 
Germany and his unique knowledge of political personalities and 
groups immensely benefited his underground activities, which by 

and by took form in a movement named ‘The 

Party’. This movement became so disagreeable to the Nazis that 

Hitler himself found it necessary to take personal action against it. 

In his speech at the opening of the Winterhilfswerk in 1937 e 
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attacked it and tried to make it ridiculous; it was the only time 
that the Nazis officially admitted the existence of something like 
an opposition. They realized that it could not be disregarded as a 
mere agitation of Jews, Marxists and emigrants. The tens of thou¬ 
sands of‘Freedom Letters’ which flooded the country every month 
did not come from abroad, but from inside Germany. What was 
worse, the voice of the radio of the German Freedom Party spoke 
clearly the language of the anti-Nazi but national Geimany. It 
was the so-called Deutsche Freiheitssender, first anti-Nazi broadcast¬ 
ing station. This German Freedom-sender seemed to operate right 
inside Germany—nobody knew quite how and where. It was one 
of the great puzzles before the opening ot the Second World Wai 
and irritated the Nazis extremely. One day when its whole story 

can be told it will make exciting reading. 

The German Freedom Party is not a party in the traditional 

sense. It has no organization, no president, raises no contributions. 
It calls itself a party because it is built and directed against that 
other Party which has taken possession of Germany. In Germany 
the words ‘German Freedom Party’ appeared first on pamphlets 
which were secretly passed from hand to hand. A monthly maga¬ 
zine, Das Wahre Deutschland, published in London in the German 
language, became the party organ for the Germans abroad. 

Dr. Spiecker operated on the idea that whoever in Germany 
was national and democratic and an enemy of the mailed-fist 
policies could consider himself as a member of the Freedom Party. 
There was, he felt, no sense at this point in hindering the forma¬ 
tion of a wide anti-Nazi front by a controversy on an economic 
and social programme. Such a programme, he believes, can be 
stipulated only on the morning after—that is, when the inheri¬ 
tance from the Nazi regime can be fully evaluated. For even a 
reign of violence. Dr. Spiecker thinks, is apt to breed some good 
which should be taken over into the new Reich. For the present 
the main task is to gather together all freedom-loving Germans 
on the basis of the great national and human idea of liberty and 
law and personal dignity. 

What is most interesting about the Freedom Party is that it 
is exceedingly Europe-conscious. Dr. Spiecker, European of 
Europeans, knows that the fight for freedom cannot stop at the 

F 
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German borders but must spread over the entire Continent. The 
arrogant Nazi concept of German race superiority over other 
European races is repugnant to him. A truly hberal solution, he 
believes, can be attained only within the framework of a United 
Europe, while a United Europe can only function when the Ger¬ 
man nation is again free and master of its destinies. 

The war has cut off Dr. Spiecker, who is in Canada, from his 
German connections, and the German Freedom Party now has to 
shift for itself. But certain events in Germany which caused specu¬ 
lations abroad indicate that it is still at work. In it everything that 
is in national opposition to tl^e Nazis—disgruntled workers and 
indignant Princes of the Church, malcontent civil servants and 
unhappy officers, little and big people—has found a rallying-point. 
Now that the shadow of defeat is lengthening across Hitler’s house, 
it may become a formidable force. Dr. Spiecker is certainly a man 
who will be very useful on the morning after. 

The only German statesman of great international repute living 
in exile is Dr. Heinrich Briining, Chancellor of the Weimar Re¬ 
public from 1930-32. Now a professor at Harvard who shuns the 
limelight of pubhc discussion, he enjoys great prestige with circles 
- in both Washington and London, prestige mainly derived from 
the fact that Briining is the last German chancellor who did not 
belong to the political demi-monde which started after him with 
Franz von Papen and ended as we all know. One respects in 
Briining a survivor of the Weimar Republic which, no matter 
how uninspired, was at least a clean affair. There are people, too, 
carried away by nostalgic enthusiasm, who consider Bruning a 
superior statesman whose short tenure of high office is a matter of 
very bad luck. But a superior statesman, it would seem, should be 

lucky at least some of the time. 

Dr. Bruning, now fifty-eight, is a tall thin bachelor with a pale 

thin-lipped face, blue eyes which peer myopicaUy through gold- 
rimmed glasses, pale and thinly receding hair. He looks like the sort 
of man you wouldn’t dare to slap on the back, and who would get 
less amusement out of your latest naughty story than your maiden 
aunt. The effect of frigid goodness which Bruning gives was rather 
awkward at a juncture of events when a German statesman should 
have been able to swap experiences with such an intensely human 
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old party as the late Briand, yell at presumptuous Junkers, tear 
ruthkssly through the web of intrigues spun by the Palace cama¬ 
rilla, put Hitler in his place, and show the people that he was close 

^ • 

to them. ^ , TT 

Bruning was not the right type for this sort of work. He an 

efficient, honest, industrious, knowledgeable administrator. That 
he lacked brilliance would not have been such a handicap, but he 
lacked fighting instincts. He wanted to do right by everyone and 
hurt no one—not even the Nazis, whom he began to fear after 
their great election victory in September, 1930, but whom he 
wanted to fight with the head alone. He never found the word that 
went to the hearts of the people. It did not help matters that he 
was the most distrustful person alive, accessible to every tale¬ 
bearer, and his colleagues said that he used to carry memos in his 
pockets about anything anybody had said about hini. His dislike 
of adverse criticism excluded contact with people of independent 
opinions and judgment. Instead he liked to surround himself with 
the young and admiring, especially when they were hale and 
hearty, the smart daredevil junior-officer type. He had come to 
know them in the First World War, and they fascinated him be¬ 
cause they were so different from his own shy self. 

That war was a tremendous and lasting experience for Dr. 
Bruning. A devout Catholic, who had thought of becoming a 
priest, delicate and studious, he seemed to grow beyond him¬ 
self in the battlefield. A lieutenant of a machine-gun squadron, 
often cited for ‘unparalleled heroism’, he won the Iron Cross of 
the first class, and when the front collapsed and Soldiers Councils 
were formed he was elected as his squadron’s representative. 

To a large extent the memory of those great hours determined 
Briining’s subsequent political career. Too law-abiding to become 
a member of the Free Corps which sprang up in the chaos of the 
revolution following the defeat, he never ceased whole-heartedly 
to admire the military and all that went with it—the discipline 
and conoradeship, devotion to duty and belief in leadership. In 
his heart of hearts, too, he always remained a conservative and a 
monarchist. 

It was his understanding of the military mind which to the army 
made Dr. Bruning seem an eminently desirable chancellor. The 
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German public at large was scarcely aware of his existence at the 
time; only the initiated knew of him. They knew that he had been 
the protege of the so-called ‘student apostle’, the ubiquitous Pater 
Sonnenschein; that, starting out as a social worker, he had found 
favour with the Catholic Trade Union leader. Dr. Stegerwald, 
who was then Prussian Minister of Social Welfare; that he had 
entered the Reichstag as a member of the Centre Party in 1924; 
that he was an expert on trade-union affairs and the only man of 
his group in the Reichstag who knew something of economics and 
finance. 

What had endeared him to the army, however, was that he had 
facilitated the passage of the military budget of 1928-29. He was 
really the choice of General von Schleicher, the Grey Eminence 
of the Reichswehr ministry. Old Hindenburg too was very fond of 
this former machine-gun lieutenant who had such an excellent 
war record and never failed to address him as ‘Herr Generalfeld- 
marschair. Such a man, the soldiers felt, would be prepared to 
work with them. 

No doubt Dr. Pruning, in spite of his penchant for the conserva¬ 
tives, had every intention of being an honest-to-God republican 
Chancellor. But these were difficult times. The Young Plan and 
the failure of the Allies to implement the disarmament pledges 
given in the Treaty of Versailles had started an embittered con¬ 
troversy on foreign politics. There was the rising tide of economic 
crisis. Disunity was rampant—not only between the Right and 
the Left, but in the core of every important party and combination. 
For instance, in the socialist party the leadership was weakened by 
the opposition of the trade unions to necessary financial reforms 
which would cut into unemployment insurance and wages; while 
among the conservatives the big estate owners sulked with their 
fellow-junker Hindenburg on the grounds of foreign politics and 
the financial threat to the large, broken-down estates. And above 
all hovered the menace of Hitler. Bruning, with Hindenburg’s 
support, brought the famous Article 48 into play, allowing ffis 
cabinet to rule by decree, and thus he became the first ‘unparlia¬ 
mentarian’ chancellor. As such, he became the prisoner of the 
circles which had made him in the first place—the army and the 
camarilla around the President. This was the beginning of his end. 
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There is not enough space here to trace the hard-luck story of a 
Chancellor who was at first called ‘the best chancellor since Bis¬ 
marck’ by the conservatives, and in the end the ‘Hunger Chan¬ 
cellor’ by everyone. It really is the story of the death agony of the 
Weimar Republic. Suffice it to say that Briining s failure, the un¬ 
paralleled unpopularity he earned, was largely due to his inability 
to achieve something spectacular in the way of cancellation of 
reparations and partial rearmament. Only with such a glittering 
success in foreign politics in the background would he have been 
able to make the German people accept the economic sacrifices 
he imposed upon them—and like them. Paradoxically and tragi¬ 
cally, the foreign powers refused Briining what two years later 
they conceded to Hitler a hundredfold. They sent him back empty- 
handed from his frenzied travels to the capitals of Europe and his 
anxious visits in Geneva. Thus they not only signed his own death- 
warrant but also that of the Weimar Republic. 

Dr. Briining is convinced even today that he played his cards 
as well as they could be played under the circumstances. I don’t 
believe this is so. Having spent much time in Paris at this period, 
I was well placed to watch the reaction to him. I still remember 
the dismay that reigned in the circles around Briand when Brun- 
ing suddenly sprang the plan of a Customs Union with Austria on 
an indignant world. Even those sympathetic to the scheme had to 
admit that it was badly done. It cut Briand, chief supporter of a 
treaty revision in favour of Germany, to the quick that he was not 
consulted. Nor did it help matters when Briining later explained 
that he had been surprised by the proposal himself The French 
just shrugged their shoulders about such lack of political ima¬ 
gination and sense for imponderabilia. Stresemann, they felt, 
would never have made such mistakes. 

Dr. Briining professes to have no desire to become Germany’s 
new leader under any circumstances. Nor is it to be expected that 
there will be any great popular clamour in Germany for his return 
to power; he is not exactly a rich memory for his compatriots. On 
the other hand, there arc still his ancient admirers among conser¬ 
vatives and army circles who have not forgotten that Briining once 
flirted with the idea of restoring the monarchy and who may hope 
that he will do it again. And then there are certain political circles 
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in the Danubian states—most of them now in exile—who have not 
forgotten that he once approached them with the idea of a con¬ 
tinental customs’ union which foreshadowed the sort of economic 
unification of Europe which seems so eminently desirable for the 
future. These elements together with his friends in London and 
Washington may well prevail upon Dr. Brlining to change his 
mind and to sacrifice himself once more for the German people. 

There is another German conservative in exile who made quite 
an impression on political circles in the Allied countries. He is Dr. 
Hermann Rauschning, once Mayor of Danzig and President of 
the Danzig Senate. Dr. Rauschning is in his late fifties and looks 
distinguished in an aristocratic and intellectual fashion. He also 
wrote the most revealing book written by a refugee on the Nazi 
revolution —The Revolution of Nihilism. The poignant authenticity 
of this book is due to the fact that Herr Rauschning was one of the 
many conservatives who supported Hitler because they believed 
that his was a national revolution, and then were terribly dis¬ 
turbed when they found that it was a social revolution as well. At 
least he was not guilty of the mistake of underrating the power of 
the regime. He had been too deeply involved in the business not to 
recognize the hold Hitler and his followers had on the German 
people. And he was sufficiently shocked and grieved by his ex¬ 
periences to warn the world as clearly as he could. This was his 
great and unique merit. 

Rauschning, it is often assumed abroad, is a ‘first-rate’ Nazi, 
rather than one of the Nazi gangsters. This is a mistake. He was 
not a Nazi at all. He never belonged to the Nazi hierarchy. He 
was always a conservative, and mixed with the party as a conser¬ 
vative, until he could not stand the Danzig Gauleiter any longer. 
To groom Dr. Rauschning for the post of Excellenz X, however, 
would be about the same as putting forward the Mayor of Juneau, 
Alaska, for the Presidency of the United States. This does not 
mean that the Mayor of Juneau wouldn’t make a fine President. 
It means simply that so very few people know that he exists. 

Danzig did not at the time even belong to the Reich in the 
strict sense of the word. Its mayor was of importance only because, 
owing to the peculiar political circumstances connected with the 
status of Danzig as a Free City and with the arrangement con- 
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cerning the notorious Corridor, he was in^ted to Geneva now 
and then in his capacity as President of the Danzig Senate 
was in this capacity, too, that he came to meet Hitler and that 
he might even have been of some temporary political import¬ 
ance to him. But the German people on the whole were never 
aware of Herr Rauschning’s existence. His resignation from the 
Danzig Senate and his subsequent exile caused no impression 
whatsoever inside Germany. The German people would have to 
be made Rauschning-conscious before one could turn this nice 

conservative into Excellenz X. 

The most controversial refugee politician is Dr. Otto Strasser 
there are very few people in the Allied countries who would con¬ 
sider him a ‘nice’ German! After all, he was a Nazi and quite an 
important one, but he quarrelled with Hitler because he thought 
that Hitler messed up the revolution. And from then on, and 
especially after his brother Gregor was killed in the purge of I 934 > 
he was vehemently anti-Hitler. He was not against the Nazi revo¬ 
lution, though; he just thought that the Nazi revolution should be 
carried on in another way: his way. That he now chooses to call 
himself a Democrat is wholly beside the point and probably a 
mistake in the bargain. Otto Strasser is a Nazi, of that there is no 

doubt. His mind works that way. 

Yet Otto Strasser may well become the new leader because he at 
least has a following in Germany. Or if he does not become the 
leader himself, then he may become his minister of something, if 
possible of the Interior. Otto Strasser told me himself not long ago 
that he would like to become Minister of the Interior on the morn¬ 
ing after Hitler. It’s the ideal office for someone who would like to 
do things to the Nazis. And does Strasser want to do things to the 
Nazis? He told me in detail what he would do to Herr Streicher in 
the event of his coming to power. What he would do is quite un¬ 
printable, but would please those among Herr Streicher’s victims 
who believe in retaliation in kind. I personally consider retaliation 
in kind as a wasteful perpetuation of Nazi methods, and am against 
it. I told Dr. Strasser so, and as he knows sweetness and light when 
he sees them and is a man of the world who tells people what they 
want to hear, he talked of other things, some pleasant and all in¬ 
teresting. 
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Otto Strasser is in his forties, a typical Bavarian—square, ruddy¬ 
faced and rather gemiitlich in spite of his eyebrows, each of which 
would make a moustache for Hitler. His eyes twinkle and his 
mouth has an amused twitch to it. He looks hke a man who, in 
spite of the strain of revolution and exile, never ceased to enjoy 
wine, women and song. From his appearance one would think him 
an artist rather than an intellectual and a politician; but that 
might be the Basque beret he likes to wear. His manners are easy 
and well-bred. The Strassers come from a good family. Their 
father was in the lower civil service, and also had ideas about 
Germany which he jotted down as they came. Strangely enough, 
he called them The New Road—Confessions of a German Socialist! 
and they anticipated quite a few of those ideas of Hitler which 
later on excited his sons. 

Otto Strasser is Hitler’s Trdtzky. Like Trotzky he is the intel¬ 
lectual of the revolution. Like Trotzky he is the doctrinaire of the 
revolution. Like Trotzky he had to give way to a man who is 
neither an intellectual nor a doctrinaire, but who knew his poli¬ 
tical business—^up to a point. Like Trotzky he split the party. Like 
Trotzky he had a fatal appeal for the bourgeois intelligentsia. Un¬ 
like Trotzky he never joined in the terror. 

Strasser quarrelled with Hitler in 1930. In a memorable tete-d- 
tete he told the Fiihrer that he was handing over the revolution to 
Big Business and the reactionary forces; and that he was sacrific¬ 
ing step by step the very core of their socialist programme, autarky 
and the fight against monopoly and profit. Hitler answered con¬ 
temptuously that what Strasser advocated as socialism was just 
a paper product, which had nothing to do with real life at all, and 
that he had better pipe down and let him do the thinking. But 
Otto Strasser would not think of piping down. He and his friends 
seceded from the Party and founded the ‘Black Front’, which was 
subsequently joined by such different groups as the dissident S.A. 
members around Captain Stennes, parts of the Youth Movement 
{Bundische Jugend) and of the Farmers’ Movement [Landvolk), and 
the intellectually then important circle around the Tat, the maga¬ 
zine of talented youngYonservatives, who believed in the end of 
capitalism and in what they darkly called a conservative revolu¬ 
tion. 
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The programme of the Black Front declared against an inter¬ 
ventionist war with Russia; it demanded the creation of a Greater 
Germany which should include all German settlements in the 
German state; it protested both against the hereditary monarchy 
and a President for life; against international capitalism and an 
economy of profit; against the power of monopolies; against co¬ 
operation with Big Business; it favoured autarky and a planned 
foreign trade—that is, the exchange of goods according to nadonal 
necessities; a planned economy on the basis of the cancellation of 
private property rights; property for everyone but only accoid- 

ing to his ability and worthiness. 

Whether it was the obviously Utopian character of his pro¬ 
gramme or the academic phraseology of his utterances or the civil¬ 
ized charm of his personality, Otto Strasser became the educated 
man’s Hitler. If, they said, Nazism was unavoidable, let’s have this 
civilized Dr. Strasser! Even the Jews felt tenderly toward him. To 
be sure, Otto Strasser, like Hitler, planned to exclude the Jews from 
German life; but, they felt, he would make exceptions, and in any 
event his anti-semitism would be ever so much less violent than 
Hitler’s. For a time, quite a few people among the bourgeois in¬ 
telligentsia believed that Otto Strasser, not Hitler, was the coming 
man. But as usual the bourgeois intelligentsia bet on the wrong 
horse. 

Otto Strasser went into exile when Hitler came to power, but 
never gave up agitating against the Hitlerian, and for the Stras- 
serian. National Socialism. The assassination of his brother Gregor 
in June, 1934, sharpened his hatred. This June purge, he charged, 
proved the victory of the political reaction (Hindenburg-Papen- 
Blomberg) together with the capitalist group (Thyssen and Goer- 
ing) and the Gironde (Hitler and Goebbels) over the pressing 
forces of the second revolution of German socialism. As the sequel 
showed, it did nothing of the sort. It proved only that Hitler knew 
how to rid himself of his enemies, regardless of whether they were 
to the right or to the left. There is no doubt, though, that in some 
respects the Strasserian National Socialism was more far-sighted 
than the Hitlerian—for instance, in its stand on Russia. Otto 
Strasser would never have got Germany into a war with Russia. 
Then, too, Otto Strasser would have tried to unite Europe under 
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the all-inclusive revolutionary banner of socialism—and this 
would have been much more effective than Hitler’s effort to unite 
Europe in a crusade against bolshevism. Who knows, maybe Otto 
Strasser would even have formed the great socialist bloc of the 
East (Middle Europe and Russia) against the great capitalist bloc 
of the West—a concept which was always revolting to Hitler, 
though it makes a lot of sense and might, if put into practice, have 
tremendously improved the German chances in this war. 

Years of exile in democratic countries, and a real horror of the 
destruction and cruelty in the wake of the Nazi revolution, have 
changed Otto Strasser greatly. In the later edition of his main 
work on the Structure of Socialism he approaches many questions 
with a new caution. So he revises the stand of the Black Front 
against the Church. He even considers the possibility of the tran¬ 
sition of Jews into Germandom. But while such a transition, 
according to him, applies only to a small portion of the German 
Jews, the Jewish minority as such should have autonomy rights, 
which should be administered by a Jewish Secretary of State. 

Lately Otto Strasser has also founded a Free-German move¬ 
ment, the aims of which out-liberal the liberals. The word social¬ 
ism doesn’t occur in this programme. Instead he talks of ‘Eco¬ 
nomic Democracy and Social Co-operation’, of ‘Democratic 
Self-Government and Federalization of Germany’, of‘Formation 
of a European Federation’, of ‘Go-operation with all Democracies 
in the World’, and finally of a ‘Return to God’. 

It all sounds most attractive, but I have a premonition that liberal 
principles will not get Dr. Strasser into the Reichskanzlei and not 
even into the Ministry of the Interior. His chance for a return to 
favour, if he has a chance, lies in the fact that there is still such a 
thing as the Black Front inside Germany. True, many of its early 
members died or were killed, allied themselves with Hitler or at 
least entered the various Nazi organizations because this was the 
only way to survive. Yet from what I heard from Germans of 
every kind, it would seem to me that the Black Front idea is still 
very real in Germany. I believe that, if a poll were taken in Ger¬ 
many today right in the rank and file of the Nazi party, in the 
Hitler youth, among workers, in the army and in the intelligentsia 
—as to what they really want after Hitler, one would probably 
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find that the great majority of them want National Socialism with¬ 
out terror and without the Gestapo. This is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses what the Black Front stands for. 

Otto Strasser is one of the few refugee politicians who is not a 

forgotten man at home. The most diverse people speak about him 
and speculate about what he is up to. To them the creator of the 
Black Front is the representative of this terror-free, Gcstapo-proot 
national socialism which to them is the natural regime of the 
Fourth Reich. But do they want Otto Strasser as a Democrat? 

I wonder. If the Germans want a Democrat, I don’t think they 
will pick Hitler’s Trotzky. Otto Strasser himself holds no such mis¬ 
givings concerning his political future. He is blithely convinced 
that when he returns to Berlin the red carpets will be laid down 

for him. 

Most refugee politicians believe that the same red carpet will 
be put out for them when they turn up at the Siegestor in the wake 
of the victorious Allied armies. Most of them picture the Fourth 
Reich in terms of the status quo of the Weimar Republic, or any¬ 
way in terms of a regime in which they will play a decisive part. 
I cannot share their optimism. The return of the political refu¬ 
gees has proved a ticklish and disappointing business throughout 
history. I do not doubt that many might eventually return to Ger¬ 
many, but it seems doubtful to me that they will be acceptable to 
the German people as their spokesmen for a long time to come. 

There might well be exceptions. Men like Dr. Spiecker or Otto 
Strasser—men who have been always there in the spirit—might 
be such exceptions. Also in the event of a communist solution for 
Germany, some of the refugee communists might find their place 
in the new organization. But on the whole I believe that it will be 
a long and arduous process for the German political emigration to 
re-establish itself in the confidence of the German people—and 
this is why I am opposed to a refugee-politician being groomed 
for supreme office on the morning after Hitler. 

I mentioned one reason before—and it is that the German 
people have resented the political emigration all along, a resent¬ 
ment which Hitler’s propaganda has sharpened into distrust and 
suspicion. I fear that the return of the refugees in the trail blasted 
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by Allied bombers and Allied armies will not be conducive to a 
change of heart. On the contrary, a restoration through the inter¬ 
vention of the enemies of yesterday is likely to appear to the Ger¬ 
man people as a confirmation of Nazi claims that the refugees 
caused the war, and with the humiliation of defeat upon them the 
Germans will feel doubly bitter. 

But even if clever counter-propaganda could dispel the worst 
feelings, the German people would not believe that men who did 
not share with them the experience of the war and the Nazi revo¬ 
lution could understand the German reality as it has been formed 
by these two terrible and dynamic forces. Quite possibly the Ger¬ 
man people are right about this. All through history returning 
refugee politicians have had great difficulty in understanding 
their countrymen and being understood by them. The reason 
is always the same: the revolution means one thing to those who 
are in it—and another thing to those who look at it from outside. 
Returning refugees find it difficult to understand how strongly 
revolution moulds a people and how difficult it makes a more 
than superficial restoration of a status quo or the transition to any 
moderate regime. On the other hand, the people tend to consider 
the returning refugees as rank outsiders whose criticism grates on 
their nerves and whose judgment they distrust. It would be mira¬ 
culous if things should be different in the case of the returning 
German political emigration. 

To turn a refugee politician into Excellenz X would to my mind 
do a disservice both to the cause of peace and to the cause of the 
German refugees. A refugee pohtician would make the worst 
possible peacemaker. Even if he were the shrewdest negotiator, a 
large portion of the German people would always feel that he had 
sold out to the victors. This would even be the case if the Allies 
should give to a refugee politician more generous peace terms than 
to anyone else. No peace terms could be generous enough to pre- 
\-ent the German people from believing that someone else could 
have done better for them. They would never feel honour bound 
by his signature and would try to get out of the peace treaty at the 

first possible moment. 

But this is only one side of the picture. The other side is that a 
refugee politician would compromise the returning political emi- 
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gration in an irreparable manner—and this would be a pity. 
There are good men among the refugee politicians—men who, 
given time to win the confidence of their countrymen, could be 
an inspiration to them and so help to re-educate them in the ways 
of western ci^dlization. They are the only Germans who could 
renew the contacts between the German people and the, world 
and could eventually effect a reconciliation between them. That 
way they could become immensely useful both to the Germans 
and to the peace. But the prerequisite for this would be complete 
understanding and trust between the returned emigration and 
the German people—the chances for any such understanding 
would be hopelessly compromised if any refugee politician were 
to take the responsibility for the liquidation of the war. 

Just because I believe in the beneficent effect the emigrants can 
have in the long run on the German people and on the peace, I 
hope that none of them will become its actual ruler. 


VIII 
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Will Excellenz X be a communist dictator? 

Purely from cowardice, I wish I did not have to go into this 
question at all. To write anything about communism is to ask for 
trouble. Before one is through, one is apt to stand accused by the 
liberals as a red baiter, by Trotzkyites as a Stalinist, by Stalinists 
as a Trotzkyite, and by conservatives as a radical. Gould there be 
a more difficult situation for an author who is none of these? 

Still, there is one point we should not fool ourselves about, and 
this is that there is a strong possibility that on the morning after 
Hitler Germany rriay go communist. Thus, whether Herr X is a 
communist dictator may well become the most important ques¬ 
tion in this book. 

As I write this, political circles in Allied countries are apt to 
scoff at the possibility of a Bolshevik revolution in Germany. They 
argue that Stalin, busy with the reconstruction of his country after 
the war, will not wish to have a Bolshevik Germany on his hands. 
It may be that they are' right. If so, why did Moscow suddenly 
step forward with a full-blown ghost Government for Germany? 
Called the ‘National Committee’, it promises a democratic form 
of Government for a regenerated Germany—a promise which 
does not sound too convincing in view of the fact that the com¬ 
mittee is chiefly composed of obscure German communist refu¬ 
gees and organized with the evident blessings of the Kremlin. Be 
this as it may, whether Germany will go communist will not 
wholly depend on Stalin’s wishes. For reasons of their own the 
Germans might well declare their own Soviet State and Stalin 

may have nothing to say about it. 

There is a chance that the Germans, after their disappointment 
with the Hitler revolution, will be too fed-up with revolutions to 
go in for one of the communist variety. But do not bank too much 
on this. Human nature works the other way round. Look through 
history and you will find it studded with nations who, when nd 
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of one expensive dictator, frantically searched for the next one. 
Sometimes they are forcibly kept from acquinng him immedi¬ 
ately as were the French after the downfall of Napoleon I. But 
the French, instead of enjoying the calm after twenty-five years 
of wars and revolutions, felt frustrated. They had excitement in 
their blood and wanted more. Finally they got Napoleon III. 

Now comes the possibility that the Germans have excitement in 
their blood and want more. What would be more natural, then, 
than trying a communist dictator? The lure of a revolution which 
stood the test of this war, while their own revolution collapsed, 
may be irresistible to the common man of Germany. Or a com¬ 
munist revolution might seem the only way out of the consequences 

of a crushing defeat. Or both. 

Let us look at the Herr X who might be the leader of Soviet 
Germany. Will he be one of Stalin’s men? This is by no means 
eertain. There is a strong possibility that he will be someone 
wholly unexpeeted. Exeellenz X, leader of Soviet Germany, 
might even be a General, a second-string S.S.- or S.A.-leader, or a 
lesser Gauleiter. In other words, German communism may be made 
by one of Hitler’s own followers or by some effieient conservative, 
while the professional German'communists, at present busy in the 
underground movement inside and in the various Allied propa¬ 
ganda services outside Germany, might play only a subordinate 

role. 

Note well that this is only a hunch, but it is a hunch based on 
the knowledge that a German communist revolution, if it is to 
come off at all, will have , to have all the earmarks of a German- 
made, highly national affair. Had the Gomintern realized this in 
pre-Hitlerian days, they might have been able to win the revo¬ 
lution raee with the Nazis. But the Comintern was consistently 
wrong about the potentialities of German communism, and this 
was why this revolutionary movement, originally the most power¬ 
ful in the Weimar Republic, came to such an inglorious end. 

The fairest way of gauging the success or failure of a policy is to 
measure it by the standards of its own aims. Even the communists 
themselves cannot complain about this, though they will not like 
the conclusion that, measured even thus, their policy in Germany 
was a colossal flop. 
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In the first place, the aims of the German Communist party 
changed at least three times. In the beginning the German com¬ 
munists were out for seizure of power by violent means and estab¬ 
lishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat as a preliminary to 
turning Germany into a communist state. This was after the First 
World War, when Lenin decided that world revolution was just 
around the corner and that, as a result of the German defeat, in¬ 
flation, and the contagious example of the successful Russian revo¬ 
lution, the capitalist system in Germany would totter and collapse. 
This was mistake number one—and Lenin lived to realize it. 
What was especially irritating to the man in the Kremlin was that 
the most effective resistance to German communism did not come 
from the bourgeoisie but from the very heart of labour. The Ger¬ 
man trade unions were the insurmountable obstacle. Stricdy con¬ 
servative in their defence of the interest of the wage-earners, they 
were averse to communist dictatorship and stood like a dam 
against the proletarian wave of the future. 

Realizing that the conditions for the ‘decisive battle’ were highly 
unfavourable in Germany, the Kremlin reversed the aims of the 
Communist party in Germany. Communism, they calculated, 
simply could not afford to have a defeat on its hands, especially 
not a defeat in a highly industrialized Germany which, according 
to Marxist doctrine, was the classical testing-ground for communist 
revolution. Such a failure might jolt the movement even in Russia 

itself. 

Now they began to heap mistake on mistake. Quietly, the Ger¬ 
man communist revolution was called off and has stayed called 
off ever since. It was not called off officially. In order to satisfy the 
ardour of the rank and file, the fiction of the eventual seizure of 
power by the proletariat was staunchly maintained. Illegal drill¬ 
ing, eirculation of handbooks on civil war, espionage and secret 
codes threw dust in the eyes of the naive, who proudly believed 
that they were part of a great proletarian fighting organization. 
Actually, after years of playing at pohcemen and robbers, there 
was no proletarian fighting organization at all. The famous Red 
Guard was so unorganized that, when it had to stand against the 
forces of the S.A. and S.S., it could not be mobihzed. Its equip¬ 
ment-home-made bombs and obsolete pistols smuggled in from 
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the Netherlands-was a joke. A revolutionary party which only 
a short time ago had polled 7,000,000 votes was swept into the 

dustbin. , , tvt • • 

The attitude of the German communists toward the JNazis is 

difficult to fathom. From the time Nazism began to make itself 
felt in Germany, the Communist party somehow played into the 
Nazis’ hands. This began in 1923, when the communists declared 
themselves strongly in favour of National Bolshevism, and the 
Rote Fahne, which had never had a good word for any socialist or 
for any leaders of the Weimar Republic, began to throw orchids 
at Schlageter, member of a secret counter-revolutionary organi¬ 
zation who was shot by the French for sabotage. That Schlagetci 
was a saint of the Nazis did not seem to disturb the communists, 
and there were times when they even found that Horst Wessel, 
another Nazi saint, had his good points. While these attempts to 
make friends with the Nazis can be considered a passing caprice, 
there were other occasions of graver political import, when the 
German communists joined forces with the Nazis to ruin the 
Weimar Republic. One such occasion was when the communists, 
vituperating against the acceptance of the Young Plan, were as 
active as the Nazis in undermining the German people’s confi¬ 
dence in the policy of fulfilment and turning the people against 
those leaders who advocated good-will and moderation. 

Gould it be true, as has been often said and written, that Mos¬ 
cow wanted the Nazi dictatorship to be established in Germany? 
It sounds unbelievable to-day, yet there were communist theo¬ 
reticians who had worked out the details. Fascist dictatorship to 
them was the last act but one in the great drama of proletarian 
revolution. Let social democracy and the detested trade unions be 
destroyed by the Nazis together with the capitalist system. When 
fascism was firmly entrenched in the State the communists, armed 
with the irresistible wrath of the oppressed, would rise up against 
the oppressors, annihilate fascism, ‘the last hope of the perishing 
capitalist order’, in a final apocalyptic battle, and establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

These plans did not quite materialize. Social democracy and 
the trade unions were destroyed, but the big communist uprising 
did not take place. 
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During the fourteen years of the Weimar Repubhc the German 
communists had only two ‘achievements’ to their credit: they split 
the working-class and foiled an attempt to achieve social democ¬ 
racy. Even when measured by the standards of their own aims, 
their policy was a dismal failure. In the fashion of the Mibelungen, 
wherein the scene is strewn with the corpses of friend and foe in 
the end, the German communists went down together with the 
hated social democrats and trade unions. Though it is hard to 
admit to-day, it is a fact that Hitler had no better ally in Germany 
than the communists. 

There is no telling how far German communism could have 
gone had it been its own master. What with the existing revolu¬ 
tionary situation and the ever-growing number of socialist pro¬ 
testers, bored and dissatisfied with the unrevolutionary sedateness 
of the socialists, its chances were considerable. Between 1925 and 
1933 it could have functioned frequently with decisive revolu¬ 
tionary effect had it been permitted to do so. Its greatest moment 
came in 1932, when the socialist wing of the Nazi leadership under 
the Strasser brothers gained momentum and threw the Nazi party 
into a fever of dissatisfaction. Had the Communist party then been 
a native force, it might have beaten the Nazis to the revolution. 

The tragedy of German communism was that German com¬ 
munist leadership was made to serve only the aims and policies 
of the world revolution. This was why the intellectual Mite left 
the party in the early ’twenties. After this the communist leaders 
were changed frequently. Only the most uncritical who made 
themselves the unquestioning instruments of the Comintern could 
remain. Hence the impotence of the communist leadership in the 
hour of decision, an impotence which was even more moral than 

intellectual. 

From what I saw and heard in Nazi Germany in the years 
before the war, I got the impression that former communists and 
communist sympathizers were still feeling bewildered by the in¬ 
glorious end of their erstwhile revolutionary party. Nor was their 
disappointment abated by the heroism shown by some of the 
leaders in the face of Nazi persecution and by the brave struggle 
which others carried on undergrouird. The German communists 
felt that their leaders had cheated them out of the revolution. 
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Yet it would be a great mistake to think that resentment at pre- 
Hitlerian communist leadership will make the Germans imper¬ 
vious to a communist revolution. Once they are defeated, the 
Germans will have only one feeling about communism that the 
proletarian revolution won the war and the Nazi revolution lost 
it. They will remember the incredible heroism with which the 
Russians fought and died, the superhuman effort with which they 
succeeded in throwing ever-new men and nzut^Ticl against their 
enemies, and will attribute it to the dynamism of the proletarian 
revolution. They will argue that if communism can do such 
wonders for those inefficient Russians, what wonders will it do 
for us effieient Germans. The Germans, if they should go com¬ 
munist, will do so not because they admire Russia, but because 
they think that proletarian revolution is the real thing. 

If the Germans should turn communist, it would mean little 
more than a change in the model of the revolution. The structure 
of totalitarianism is always the same and functions no matter 
what name one gives to it. The changes could be carried out 
practically overnight. All the Germans would have to do is to 
kill off the first and possibly the second set of Nazi leaders and 
win over or at least neutralize the forces of the army. The rest of 
the organization can function as easily in red as in brown. 

Even in 1940 and 1941, when I asked the Germans I met in 
occupied Europe whether they were afraid of what would happen 
to them if they lost the war, the reaction—no matter whether it 
was posed to a general or a Gauleiter, industrialist or high official 
—was invariably the same. There were first protests that they could 
not lose the war. Then they would become thoughtful and would 
say: ‘Well, in case the improbable should happen and we should 
be defeated, we’ll go communist.’ This was before the Russian 
campaign and admiration for the proletarian achievements had 
not entered the picture. But even then communist revolution was 

accepted, even by Nazis and conservatives, as the inevitable 
sequel of a German defeat. 

The arguments they gave me for this are these: A communist 
revolution would put Germany beyond the reach of the revenge 
of the conquered peoples of Europe, and of any Anglo-Saxon 
peace dictates which might threaten their national existence. This 
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t a people took to revolution when 
in a tight spot, and it would not be the last. Smartly applied, a 
revolution can be a useful thing to a nation—it may suspend the 
otherwise inexorable law of cause and effect by putting itself be¬ 
yond the reach of the grim mechanism of crime and punishment. 

What can you do with a country gone Bolshevik? Military in¬ 
tervention? The Allies tried this after the last war in Russia and 
failed. You cannot conquer a country in the throes of revolution; 
you cannot control it; you cannot impose a peace on it. Flight 
into revolution is a shrewd measure when the alternatives are un¬ 
pleasant. 

And a defeated Germany will find herself in a spot where the 
alternatives are likely to be most unpleasant. A whole continent 
will be crying for revenge. Allied statesmen will be ready with 
blueprints for a peace designed to reduce Germany to a point 
where she cannot menace the security of the world any longer. 
To all practical intent this would mean the end of Germany as a 
great power. So the Germans would have little to lose and every¬ 
thing to win from a communist revolution. 

A communist revolution in Germany would in all likelihood 
result in communism over nearly all the European continent, 
which would go far toward solving the struggle of the conquered 
peoples versus Germany. The conquered countries would forget 
about revenge, and instead there would be the United Soviet 
States of Europe with Soviet Germany right in the middle of it. 

This in itself would provide something in the nature of a happy 
ending for Germany. But what would make it even better for her 
is that the communist revolution would bring immunity from the 
Allied peace terms. No matter what these peace dictates might be, 
the Allies would be unable to enforce them. To disarm a Ger¬ 
many in the birthpangs of revolution or to re-educate her in the 
ways of liberalism would prove at least as hopeless as it was to do 
anything about Soviet Russia after the last war. Such immunity 
to an Allied-enforced peace dictate would give the Germans at 
least a respite, and this respite would give them a unique chance 
to mend their fences and give them time to strengthen the unity 
of the European continent on a sociahst basis. It would inevitably 
lead to a satisfactory modus vivendi with Russia. 
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This was what a German argument for communism would 
amount to, and it is a potent one. Even conservative circles, 
especially the army, could see the advantage of such an arrange¬ 
ment and might well lend support or even sponsor it. 

So a cqpimunist autocrat does not have to be a run-of-the-mill 
communist, trained in the school of the Comintern. It is not be¬ 
yond the realm of possibility that he will be a high German officer 
or some Nazi. Such a development should not be put down solely 
to opportunism dictated by the immediate emergency. There exist 
old ideologieal bridges from German conservatism to communism. 
One is the trend toward national bolshevism, which existed among 
young conservatives and among the young officers in the times of 
the Weimar Republic. With the coming of Hitler they had to 
take on the protective colour of National Socialism, but they con¬ 
sidered it at the most as the beginning of a ‘real’ socialist move¬ 
ment, which to them is national bolshevism. 

Another such bridge is one of Moeller van den Bruck’s theories, 
which was immensely popular among young conservatives in the 
Weimar Republic and never ceased to be discussed in Germany. 
This theory advocated an alliance with Russia and a formidable 
revolutionary ‘East Bloc’ against the capitalist west. Not that 
Moeller van den Bruck believed that Germany would ever go 
communist in the Russian way. To him Russian and German 
socialism were as different as the Russian and German man, as 
Russia and Germany. But prophetically he warned the Germans 
not to succumb to the temptation to fight the battle of the west 
against bolshevism. This ‘western orientation’, he said, could only 
make vassals of Germany. 

There is no doubt that the disastrous Russian campaign brought 
Moeller van den Bruck’s ideas to the fore again in conservative 
circles. 

If the future leader of the German Soviet State should be a 
fjrmer Nazi, he will probably represent the socialist wing of the 
party rather than the racial. The Nazi party has always been 
divided between those who put the emphasis on socialism and 
those who emphasize the Nordic race. The Strassers w'ere socialists, 
and of the original S.A. under Rochm it was said that it was 
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brown outside and red inside’. Goebbels leaned toward socialism 
rather than toward racism. Hitler and Rosenberg were the great 

racists of the party. In between were neutrals who did not care 
one way or another. 

There was a short period between August, 1939, and June, 
1941, when, in the wake of the Russo-German amity pact, the 
pro-socialists had the upper hand. At this time Nazi propaganda 
went all out for the slogan of the ‘young socialist nations versus the 
old plutocrat nations’. I myself heard Nazi dignitaries admit that 
this was their most effective propaganda in Europe, because it 
had universal appeal. This went so far that a close collaborator of 
Ribbentrop’s, when asked whether there would be war with 
Russia, pooh-poohed the very idea on the grounds that such a 
war would knock the ideological bottom out of the New Order 
in Europe. ‘Europe,’ he said firmly, ‘can only be united on the 
basis of socialism. That ‘superior race’ business makes the peoples 
wary.’ 

Indeed, right from the start quite a few important Nazis de¬ 
plored the Russian campaign as evidence of an unfortunate re¬ 
treat from socialism to racism. They knew that they would go 
further with the conquered peoples if they could appeal for colla¬ 
boration on the grounds of a socialist crusade instead of on the 
grounds of an anti-bolshevist crusade. These socialist-minded 
Nazis could easily take a communist revolution in their stride. To 
them it would be simply a rejuvenated National Socialism with¬ 
out the racial clap-trap—the sort of National Socialism that one 
could succeed with. . . . 

To my mind communist Germany would be very strong. She 
would have a great appeal for those countries of Europe which 
want socialism but which shy from the domination of the un¬ 
fathomable East. Superbly equipped for economic organization, 
she would be more than ever the dominant power on the Euro¬ 
pean eontinent. In an inevitable alliance with Russia, Germany 
would once more constitute a formidable force—a force which 
once more would doom all our hopes of a balance of power in 
Europe and all our dreams of a peaceful continent gently guided 
by the ideals of the Atlantic Charter. 
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All of this does not mean that a communist revolution in Ger¬ 
many is inevitable. This will largely depend on the circumstances 
of the German defeat and the manner of the Allied victory . But it 
does mean that a communist revolution m Germany is quite pos¬ 
sible and that we may have to brace ourselves for that surprise. 

# 
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GOERING—A FOUGHfi? 

On the afternoon of June i8, 1815, news reached Ghent of the 
battle at Waterloo. The British, the courier reported, had suffered 
a crushing defeat. Bonaparte was the victor. 

At a window of the castle an obese and gouty gentleman in a 
blue coat and a white waistcoat which reached to his knees sat 
with a cane between his long bagging red-velvet gaiters, listen¬ 
ing to the roar of artillery which the south wind brought from the 
battlefield. He had, someone remarked, ‘something of the old 
woman about him and something of the capon, of the son of 
France and of the schoolmaster’. He was Louis XVHI. Only 
fifteen months before he had made his entry into Paris after an 
exile that lasted almost a quarter of a century. Then, three months 
ago, the Man landed from Elba, and once more he had to take the 
road to exile. 

At this very moment his travelling coach and the wagon that 
carried the crown jewels again stood harnessed ready for flight. 
If the Emperor of France had really won the battle, Ghent was 
not safe for the King of France. 

Louis XVHI did not go to bed that night, but remained seated 
at the window, waiting and thinking and groaning a little to him¬ 
self as gouty old men do. He was thinking of the mistakes he had 
made during the brief hour of power which had been his. He was 
thinking, too, of what he would do to make a success of the second 
restoration, if the throne were returned to him. 

There had been mistakes—the King knew it. He had- always 
known it, even while the mistakes were being made. He had been 
too weak to refuse things to his friends and favourites, men who 
had been loyal to him throughout the bitter years in foreign 
lands. These emigres expected revenge for all the misfortunes they 
and their families had suffered at the hands of revolutionaries and 
Bonapartists. The King sighed. These emigr& and their lack of 
realism! They had been guilty of most of the mistakes,of the first 
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restoration. They did not understand public opinion in France 
after a lifetime spent abroad; they had sulked at him, because he 
had resigned himself to granting a Constitution along British lines. 
They had cried; ‘There is only one constitution: what the King 

wills, law wills!’ r rr • 

The fools! As if a return to the pre-Revolution state ol attairs 

was possible I These emigres I They constantly forgot how weak a 
regime was, no matter how legitimate, when restored by foicign 
intervention. They forgot that the real power was with the men 
of the Revolution and the Empire—the men who had formed the 
minds of the French for the last generation and captured their 
imagination. As for the rabble which the emigres despised so much, 
they still had the guns. In spite of his defeat and the sacrifices he 
had cost them, the reception they had given Napoleon when he 
came back from Elba showed where the rabble had its heart. 

The King stared grimly into the pitch darkness of the night. 
No, there was no real restoration. Even the dmigrds must com¬ 
prehend this after the experience of the last three months. If he 
should return to the throne of his fathers, he promised himself 
to make that reconciliation with the forces of the Empire and the 
Revolution which he had had in mind in the first place. If legi¬ 
timacy had a chance at all, it would have it only with the support 
of the wh(jlc French people. 

Next day the court of Ghent learned of the Emperor’s defeat 
and there was great rejoicing. Without waiting to hear from the 
Allies, Louis set off for Paris, so that no one else might grab his 
t!irone. Loyal to his promise that he would try for a better modus 
vivendi with the Revolution and the Empire, he issued a procla¬ 
mation on the way to the effect that he would pardon all save 
‘tho.se men whose reputation is a theme of sorrow for France and 
of dread to Europe’. 

Now, the latter clearly referred to Joseph Fouche, Due d’Ot- 
ranto, who had formed a provisional government in Paris. Fouche 
had been Napoleon’s Minister of Police for ten years and had 
caused the misfortunes’ of thousands of Napoleon’s enemies not 
only in France but all over occupied Europe. His name was the 
synonym for the terror which accompanied aggression. He had 
served Napoleon even during the Hundred Days; but, what was 
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worse, Fouche, a defrocked priest, was a regicide, one of those who 
had signed the death sentence of Louis XVI. No matter how im¬ 
portant it was to bind up the wounds of the Revolution, one had 
to draw the line somewhere. Pardon, the King felt strongly, could 
not be extended to the murderer of his own brother. 

But the King was to find out soon enough that the restoration 
could not afford to draw the line even before an arch-criminal of 
the Revolution. In St Denis, where all the Kings of France were 
buried, Wellington and Bliicher, the victors of Waterloo—^they, 
too, on the way to Paris—caught up with the court. They viewed 
the King’s return with grave misgivings. How would the populace 
take it? They told the sovereign that there was only one man who 
was able to effect his entry into Paris without riots and without 
bloodshed. This man was the Due d’Otranto. The Allied generals 
advised His Majesty urgently to buy the good-will of Fouch6 by 
keeping him on as a minister. 

‘Never!’ the King cried indignantly. A regicide could never be 
the Minister of Louis XVFs brother! 


Wellington said coldly: ‘That’s neither here nor there.’ 

And now the court itself, thoroughly frightened by the warn¬ 
ings of the Allied generals, began to clamour for Fouche’s appoint¬ 
ment. He had, they pleaded before the King, behaved splendidly 
during the Hundred Days, foiling all the Emperor’s plans and 
helping the royalists who had remained in Paris. He was the only 
man to protect them from the Jacobins. 

Their appeals prevailed. 

‘Ah, my unhappy brother! If you could see me now!’ Louis 
XVIII cried out bitterly. 

The next day a dust-covered carriage clattered into the court¬ 
yard of the castle of St. Denis and a frail figure of a man, clad in 
a dark gold-embroidered coat, slowly let himself be guided 
through endless halls. His pale face, sharply pulled up by the 
cheekbones, was inscrutable over the high collar. His coldly 
veiled, long-lidded eyes strayed indifferently beyond the clusters 
of excited courtiers who lined corridors and ante-rooms. 

The Due d’Otranto! The Due d’Otranto!—the whisper rose as 


the frail figure progressed 


toward the royal apartments, echoing 


strangely from these ancient walls which for over a thousand years 
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had resounded to the glory of the Kings of France. Never had 
they witnessed a spectacle so uncanny and so humiliating. Never 
had they seen the legitimate monarch welcome a regicide as his 

saviour. 

It was Talleyrand who introduced the co-assassin of his brother 
to the descendant of Louis the Saint. The frail figure of the Due 
bowed deeply before the obese Son of France, and when the King 
unsmilingly accepted Talleyrand’s formal proposal to take his 
former Minister of the Convention and of the Emperor into his 
Cabinet, Joseph Fouche knelt to swear the oath in the name of the 
same God whose churches he had robbed and pillaged in Lyons, 
and he kissed the hand of the same blood he had helped to shed. 
The ceremony left both the King and the revolutionary white and 

shaken. 

Still silent the new Police Minister re-entered the ante-room. 
But now Talleyrand was limping beside him, his arm tucked 
familiarly under the elbow of the Man of the Hour. ‘Vice leaning 
on the arm of Crime,’ Chauteaubriand groaned at the sight. ‘At 
the castle,’ he related later, ‘they talked of nothing but the ex¬ 
pediency of yielding; that is to say, of flaunting the tricolour cock¬ 
ade, of worshipping Fouche, and dismissing the Musketeers.’ It was 
indeed a disheartening spectacle for an honest-to-God legitimist. 

But Fouche worked wonders. When, a few days later, Louis 
XVIII, in a magnificent coach drawn by white horses, made his 
solemn entry into Paris, the populace went wild with an enthu¬ 
siasm cleverly staged by the Due d’Otranto. Women, all in white, 
carried bouquets of white lilies. The facades of the houses were 
smothered in white flags. There were superb illuminations in the 
evening and dancing in the streets. In their confused patriotism 
the French danced even with the soldiers of the British and 
Prussian armies of occupation. ‘I cannot believe that the French 

like being defeated so much,’ an English observer remarked 
judiciously. 

Louis XVIII, whether he liked it or not, had to admit that 
none of his legitimists could have delivered the goods in the way 
the detestable Fouche had done. When he summoned his first 
cabinet, three unfrocked priests and one Bonapartist held the 
most important portfolios. Louis XVIII had fulfilled the promise 
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he had made to himself that night in Ghent: he had attempted to 
reconcile the legitimate with Revolutionary France. 

This analogy of the French restoration does not mean to sug¬ 
gest that Herr Himmler will be another Fbuche. History is never 
so unimaginative as to repeat itself hterally! But it might suggest 
that it is not beyond the realm of the possible that Germany’s 
new ruler might be forced to admit one or several Nazis into his 
councils, the reason being the same one which prompted an un¬ 
willing Louis XVHI to accept Fouche as Minister. Excellenz X 
nught discover on the morning after Hitler that the forces of the 
Nazi revolution are still to be reckoned with and that the German 


restoration, in order to prevent disaster, must achieve a reconcilia¬ 
tion with one or another exponent of this Nazi revolution. 

I realize that, inasmuch as victory over Germany makes sense 
to us chiefly in terms of smashing Nazism, the very thought that 
traces of it may survive the German defeat is shocking. Yet we 
may as well face the sad fact that, according to historical prece¬ 
dent, great revolutions do not die easily. And the Nazi revolution 
is a great revolution in the sense that it has deeply affected all 
conditions of German life, both national and individual; has 
organized the entire existence of the nation to its minutest detail; 
has shaped the minds of the young; has created new standards of 
right and wrong, a new code of honour, a new scale of values; has 
afforded the people the sort of poignant experience of glory and 
misery, of which at all times and in all lands the most indestruc¬ 
tible national legends are being woven. So we cannot afford to 
exclude from our calculations one possibility of the morning after 
—that the Allied armies, while defeating Hitler’s Wehrmacht, 
might not succeed in conquering the forces and ideas of the Nazi 
revolution. In which case a compromise between legitimacy and 
the Nazi revolution might be unavoidable. 

It is a historical fact that revolution mostly ends up in a com¬ 
promise between revolution and legitimacy, and the outstanding 
feature about these compromises is that they do not primarily 
imply an agreement on ideology but an agreement on personnel. 
It is not that the truth of the revolutionary dogmas is being 
officially recognized as such by the restoration, but that the forces 
of legitimacy find it expedient to effect a reconciliation with men 
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who worked in the very centres of decision of the revolution, and 
whose legality they had so far denied. They do so, not because 
they are fond of these men, but because they arc victims of cir¬ 
cumstances. They realize that the revolution is not dead, and that 
they cannot rely on the forces of legitimacy to check it. 

There are two conditions which might cause a Fouche to appear 
in the post-Hitlerian picture. One is the survival of a strong Nazi 
trend in Germany and the other is the weakness of Excellcnz X. 

I do not mean this as an advance whitewash for Exccllenz X, 
but I feel it is fair to say that the new ruler would not take a 
Fouche into his government because he likes the breed, but only 
by way of a desperate measure. Like Louis XVIII, he might need 
a Fouche because his own forces—the forces of the legitimacy— 
are unpopular with the German people. In the event, for instance, 
of him owing the establishment of his regime directly to the in¬ 
tervention of the victors, his regime might be highly unpopular 
and he might try to bolster it up by attaching to it a Fouche—a 
man, that is, who in the eyes of the German people would still be 
identified with what is likely to become to them in retrospect the 
great hours of the nation. Or he might be unable to make sure of 
the German army, which might still be attached to Hitler in spite 
of his defeat. Or,"lacking especially able administrators, he might 
try to find them among the men who were bred and trained in the 
school of the Nazi revolution. 

There might be one hundred other reasons why he might need 
a Fouche—none of which would bespeak his strength. As far as I 
can see it today, only a communist and perhaps Otto Strasser 
could handle the situation without making a compromise with the 
Nazi leaders that would result in a Fouchd—both for the same 
reason: because they could offer the people another revolution. 

All the other possible rulers would probably need a Fouche on 
the morning after. A refugee politician, being the least popular of 
them all, would need him most. A General, backed by the army 
and the consciA^ative forces, might be able to do without him, but I 
would not bet on this. As long as Nazism is not quite dead, any 
liberal and socialist ruler would need a Fouche, and so would 
probably Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
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Therefore, one of the greatest questions about the morning after 
Hitler is whether the Nazi hierarchy has a figure comparable 
with Fouche—a Nazi who would fill the bill in the event of it be¬ 
coming imperative for German legitimacy to compromise with 
the Nazi revolution. 

Mind you, not just any high Nazi would do. A study of revolu¬ 
tionary history reveals that the revolutionary personalities with 
whom the restoration can collaborate must fulfil certain require¬ 
ments, or else they cannot be useful to the restoration. These revolu¬ 
tionaries must have a hold on the imagination of the revolutionized 
masses, yet at the same time they must be able to speak the lan¬ 
guage of legitimacy. It goes without saying that they must be effi¬ 
cient. Moreover, they must be able and ready to interpret the 
revolution only in terms of rights and principles which have 
already become almost—not quite—legitimate anyway. 

Let us look at the Nazi personalities who are candidates for a 
contemporary Fouche. 

First of all there is little club-footed Dr. Joseph Goebbels. He 
has an excellent mind, but the mind of a propagandist rather than 
of a statesman; and while he talks fluently the language of western 
civilization—he studied in Heidelberg and once dreamed of be¬ 
coming a poet—he has always been heartily disliked by the rank 
and file of the party and by the German people at large. This 
alone would make'him a bad Fouch6. 

There is mild-looking Heinrich Himmler, who is the very ex¬ 
ponent of Nazi terror. He is the Nazi counterpart of Fouche, and 
it may well be assumed that his Gestapo out-fouches Fouch6’s 
Secret Police. But then he has the one-track mind of a policeman, 
lacks Fouch6’s versatile statesmanship, and has given too fanatical 
a loyalty to Hitler. Even if Herr X would hke to use Himmler, 
which seems highly improbable, Himmler would probably not 
wish to work with Herr X. He is too much a part of the struggle 
for annihilation of the status quo to become part of a compromise, 
with it. He is not cut out for a Fouche. 

Nothing certain can be said about the potentialities of beetle- 
browed Rudolf Hess before the true story of his flight to Scotland 
has been told. If that story really is that he came as Hitler’s 
emissary in order to line up the British for a crusade against Russia 
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or at least to neutralize them, then he showed an appalling lack 
of pohtical sense and an appalling ignorance of Anglo-Saxon men¬ 
tality—the wrong quahties for a Fouche. And from what is known 
of this one-time Number Two Nazi previous to his flight it would 
appear that he is neither brilliant nor a strong personality. The 
keynote of his career has been his absolute loyalty to Hitler, whose 
secretary he was in the early days of the party. On the other hand, 
he is fairly well educated, has had more contact with the outside 
world than most of the other paladins, and if you did not know 
that he is a Nazi you would take him for a quiet, well-bred, not 
unpleasant fellow, with whom Excellenz X could get on all right. 

Though his internment has completely removed him from the 
political scene, Hess is by no means a forgotten man in Germany. 
His flight captured the imagination of the German people more 
than anything he had done before. Nobody believes the Nazi 
propaganda which has it that he went crazy; on the contrary, 
people believe that he is more sane than anyone else—which is 
why he wanted to make peace with the British. 

There might even come a moment when the Allies can use Hess 
for what he is worth: his word will certainly carry with the rank 
and file of the party. Keeping out of the terror and speaking with 
comparative moderation, he has never been as obnoxious to the 
German people as some of the other Nazis. His enforced stay in 
Britain may have done for him what Fouche’s betrayal did: it may 
have broadened his mind. 

Rudolf Hess could play Fouche! 

But there is a man who is even more suited to be Fouche on the 
morning after. He has, to my mind, all the quahfications for the 
part. This fantastic figure in a white uniform plastered with medals 
and the baton of Field-Marshal in hand, or completely Alice-in- 
Wonderlandish in hunting-attire straight out of the Nibelungen, 

does not need to be described further to the reader. His name is 
Hermann Goering. 

I myself met Goering some twenty years ago, when he was a 
lean ex-air-force captain, blond and with a bitter look in his very 
blue eyes. He had won the rare Pour le Merite for his exploits with 
the famous Richthofen Squadron in the war and had been badly 
wounded. What made him a touching figure was his tender fuss- 
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ing about his frail Nordic goddess of a wife, Karin, whom he had 
met in Sweden, where he had a civilian flying appointment after 
the defeat, and had married without the consent of Karin’s aristo¬ 
cratic family. 

They were very much in love and very poor. Karin was ill most 
of the time, and died soon after, and Goering mourned her deeply 
and sincerely. But if anybody had told me then that there would be 
one day a ‘Karinhall’, a 100,000-acre estate, designed to make a sort 
of national shrine out of her burial place, I should have laughed. 
Like many ex-officers Goering spoke with disgust of the Repub¬ 
lic, and rumour had it that he had joined Hitler and had been 
severely injured in the Munich putsch. But it seemed a long and 
improbable way from disgust to power. 

Hermann Goeriftg, now Nazi Number Two, is the ‘Man You 
Love to Hate’, the outstanding killer of the early years of the 
regime, the villain of the Reichstag fire in 1933, and of the blood¬ 
bath in Berlin at the time of the June purge in 1934. Yet he has 
charmed practically everybody who has come in contact with 
him. Indeed it is wonderful what a fat man can get away with 
when he has a sense of humour, a hearty guffaw and an innocent 
vanity about medals and uniforms that makes him good copy for 
the papers. Goering has not only been well liked by diplomats, 
great ladies, businessmen and artists all over the world, but even 
during the war he makes American newsreel audiences chuckle 
with delight and something akin to sympathy. They obviously 

refuse to believe that such a fat man can be bad. 

What is more, Goering certainly has contributed a lot to what 

gaiety there is inside Hitler’s Germany, and the German people 
are genuinely attached to him. This hold Goering has over the 
masses might come in handy when Excellenz X has to face a 
revolutionary situation. There are lots of jokes about our Her¬ 
mann’, but they are kindly jokes, and Goering collects them de¬ 
lightedly. Though he is the most ostentatious of the Nazi leaders, 
showing off his ill-gotten wealth in every way, he is not resented, 
for he is everything the German petit bourgeois would like to be 
himself—at one and the same time, the man who can say ‘off with 
your head’, and the man of mercy; the wounded war-hero and 

the champagne-drinking bon-vivant; the eternal widower and 
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the husband of a new, stately blonde; the hunter and the picture- 
collector; the best-mannered hand-kisser and the most obscene 

talker in the realm. 

Goering is the most human of the Nazi leaders. There is no¬ 
thing ascetic and mystical about his make-up. He is easily un¬ 
derstood, which makes him a better Fouche than the more 

complicated Fouche was himself. 

But Goering has another qualification which seems to predes¬ 
tine him to turn Fouche—his excellent contacts with the conser¬ 
vative forces at home, the forces which will have to be reckoned 
with on the morning after. Ever since Goering has been connected 
with Hitler, he has been his go-between with the army. Big Busi¬ 
ness, and the monarchists. In fact, it was Goering who lured these 
conservative forces into the Nazi camp and thus brought the 
Nazis into power. They felt that he was a man who understood 
them—a man who, after all, came from their own world, a former 
officer and the son of the first Governor of German West Africa. 
It was even rumoured that he was in favour of the restoration of 
the monarchy. Perhaps he was: he always liked to surround him¬ 
self with royalty, though possibly for merely ornamental reasons. 
Great historical names and old titles fitted nicely into the splen¬ 
dour of his house parties at Karinhall and in the gala evenings at 
his Berlin Staatsoper. 

But be that as it may, Goering was the man of the industrialists 
and the army. In the quarrels between Hitler and the High Com¬ 
mand, and especially in the ones between Himmler and the High 
Command in 1938, he threw his influence on the side of the High 
Command, and since then Goering has been recognized as be¬ 
longing to the Wehrmacht hierarchy as much as to the Party 
hierarchy. 

% 

It is of course possible that the failure of the Luftwaffe to fulfil his 
boasts of German impregnability against air attacks has hurt his 
prestige with the army. As early as spring, 1941, I heard high 
German officers say that Goering had failed in his job as chief of 
the German air force. But even if he should be made to bear the 
blame of the German air disaster, I don’t believe that it will hurt 
his prestige decisively. For the fact is that not only the army and 
industrialists but a large portion of the people attribute the amaz- 
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ing efficiency of the German industrial machine to the foresight 
and organizing genius which Goering had shown as supreme head 
of the Ministry of Economy and as the Commissioner of the Four 
Year Plan. There is none among German industrialists, Nazi or 
not, who does not recognize his great ability, without which Hitler 
would never have been able to make such a nuisance of himself. 
Goering’s collaborators tell wonders of his capacity for absorbing 
and applying information seemingly without effort and for put¬ 
ting the right man at the right job. Excellenz X, if he needs a 

Fouch6 at all, will need an efficient one. 

Yet what would qualify Goering most of all for the job of 
Fouch6 is that he would be the only Nazi who could be made 
acceptable to important circles in the Allied countries. Before the 
war he kept excellent contacts with various foreign diplomats 
whom he used to invite to his hunts and who were all very fond of 
him. He frequently endeavoured to smooth out relations strained 
by Hitler’s hysteria and Ribbentrop’s arrogance. There is also 
evidence that he did not want war, and this might count in his 
favour among the Allies. At the time of the Munich crisis he was 
one of those who worked earnestly for peace. Whether he did the 
same in 1939 and failed, or whether he did not dare argue against 

Hitler’s decision, is not yet clear. 

On the whole, Goering has never been a maker of great policies. 

Hitler has done that all along. Goering has merely furnished the 
wherewithal to carry out these policies. His loyalty to Hitler has 
always been undoubted; he did not even have the usual jealousy 
of a Crown Prince. In conversations he never said: ‘/did this or 
that.’ It was always the Fuhrer who did it. Still, it is known that 
he voiced criticism of the Russian campaign and disappointment 
over the turn the war took. And no matter how loyal he may be 
to Hitler, he might not consider it his duty to let himself be buried 


under his edifice. r• 

There is something else which speaks in favour of ^^ering as 

Fouche—that he is ideologically so very tractable, ps lack ot 

convictions, even in regard to Nazi principles, would be an 

Except for being anti-communist, he shares none of Hi er 

vent beliefs and hates. Though he paid hp-semce to his anh- 

Semitic policies, he was heard to say privately that he would 
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never have started them in the first place. He helped quite a few 
Jews to get out of concentration camps and has admired one or 
another Jewish lady in his time. All of which does not mean that 
Goering has no enemies. He has plenty, chiefly among the old 
followers of Otto Strasser, who wish to avenge the murder of 
Gregor Strasser, and among the old S.A. whose leaders he mur¬ 
dered at the time of the June purge. But compared with the other 
Nazi leaders he is on the whole a popular man, and exactly the 
kind of figure who might come in handy for a compromise between 
restoration and revolution, if one should be necessary. 

What could Goering or another Nazi leader do for Excellenz X 
if he would join with him? Roughly, he could do what Fouch^ did 
for the regime of Louis XVI 11 on the morning after Napoleon. 
Specifically he would, in the first place, be useful in explaining to 
his master the state of mind of the German people, as Fouche did 
to Louis XVIII. The memoranda of Fouche to Louis XVHI are 
still available, and it is likely that the German situation may be 
identical with the French after Waterloo, described at length in 
these memoranda. This is how one of them starts off: 

‘Our country comes forth from this war as from a shipwreck. 
What a prize is the enjoyment of legitimate Government! Will this 
be the moment for obedience and love, or for complaints, re¬ 
proaches and accusations? The hearts will be embittered, the pas¬ 
sions, already exaggerated, will be more inflammable. War, 
oppression, the example of inhumanity has always resulted in 
rendering the usages more violent and producing a new degree of 
immorality and perversity in the human heart. . . . One will have 
to expect a more vivid opposition than in ordinary times and the 
authority will be weaker because it has to be conciliatory. . . . 
It is an inconstant people, and an agitated people, that Your 
Majesty will have to govern.’ 

Aside from giving such elementary advice, Goering could make 
the new regime palatable to the portion of the German people 
who have still an urge for the Nazi revolution. He could also make 
it palatable to Big Business and to the army. For Goering’s in¬ 
fluence has wide scope. 

Then there is this to consider about Goering. In the event of 
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the Nazi revolution making itself felt on the morning after Hitler 
—which would be the only situation in which Goering would have 
been called in by Herr X—mutual concessions will have to be 
made between the forces of legitimacy and the forces of the Nazi 
revolution. The history of the French restoration shows that the 
legitimists, unsupported as they were by popular opinion, tended 
to yield to the Revolution, while Fouche, the old revolutionary, 
gave his king moderate advice. Perhaps only an old revolutionary 
can give such advice, in which case Goering may be the man to 
tell his master that the thing to do is to save of the Nazi revolution 
only the rights and principles which time has consecrated, and 
that Germany must put herself in harmony with the rest of Europe 
in order to take part in all the advantages of the general civiliza¬ 
tion. It would be good advice under the circumstances. 

To those who do not relish the idea of Goering and his kind 
being in the post-Hitlerian picture at all, it might be a comfort 
that Fouchd, in spite of his merits for the restoration, was only a 
temporary expedient for Louis XVIII. After only a few months 
of office he was dismissed. Declining the post of French minister 
in the United States, he disappeared from the political scene and 

lived the rest of his life abroad. 

The story of his downfall is morally almost too good to be true, 
but is true nevertheless. The daughter of Louis XVI, the Duchess 
of Angouleme, refused to meet the assassin of her father at court 
receptions. By that time the legitimists had got over the sense of 
insecurity which had let them welcome Fouch6 as protector from 
the Jacobins; they remembered again that Fouche was himself 
once a Jacobin, and they sided with the Duchess. And the King 
was only too pleased to sacrifice the man whose service he had 

always considered a humiliation to the crown. 

After Fouche, Louis XVIII limited his work of reconciliation 

with the Revolution and the Empire to dealings with less con¬ 
troversial personalities. He became fond of a talented young 
Bonapartist who had been the private secretary of Madame Mere, 
the mother of Napoleon, one Elie Decaze, and made him his 
Minister over the head of many a deserving emigre. This was as 
if Excellenz X were to take one of the honour students of Ifitler s 
Fiihrerschulen into his cabinet. Through the agency of this and 
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Other picked men of the Revolution and the Empire the French 
Revolution filtered into the reality of the restoration, thus super¬ 
seding the war to the knife between legitimacy and revolution 
by mutual penetration and education. But Fouche was not in it 

any more. . 

Trying to picture Hermann Goering as Fouche, I do not find it 

difficult to imagine him at a ‘Bierabend’ at Excellenz X’s Reichs- 

chancellery, jovial and bemedalled as ever, happily strutting 

around until he finds himself suddenly face to face with a relative 

of one of the men whose death he had caused during the June 

purge in Berlin—perhaps the widow of the Catholic leadei who 

learned of the death of her husband on receiving his ashes thiough 

the post. 

I can visualize the scene: it would be a painful one. I do not 
know whether it would cause the fall of Goering, but his end 

might be something like it. 

In short, I do not believe that Goering could last very long as 
the Fouche of his day. 
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TALLEYRAND 

Vienna, in September, 1814, was like a beautiful hostess, doing 
breathless last things to her face and hair as the first guests ring 
the doorbell. Every servant in the city was busy polishing win¬ 
dows into faultless brilliance, waxing parquet floors into golden 
perfection, and fixing honey-coloured candles in shimmering 
chandeliers. 

The Hofburg had prepared apartments for one emperor and 
one empress, four kings, one queen, two heirs-to-thrones, two 
grand duchesses, and three princes. Every palace and every 
hostelry made ready to receive minor royalty, and there was a 
last-minute rush for bedding, chaises percees, and silver plate such 
as no living soul had ever seen. Every seamstress not busy sewing 
gowns for the great ladies was busy sewing flags—flags which 
were to hang from the graceful iron-wrought balconies behind 
which would dwell reigning princes and plenipotentiaries of every 
country, big and small—most of which might change hands before 
the Congress was through with them. 

It was for the Congress that Vienna brought out all her magni¬ 
ficence—the Congress which was to close the terrible pra of French 
aggression. Everyone who had a reason and everyone who had no 
reason was even now on his way to Vienna. 

There was the fine flower of European nobility who, freed at 
last from the weight Napoleon had pressed upon the world, hoped 
to recapture the pleasures of the ancien regime. There were beau¬ 
tiful women who wanted only to glitter before an audience of 
illustrious connoisseurs of beauty; there were beautiful women 
who wanted nothing but to have their Angers in the diplomatic 
pie; there were beautiful women who wanted nothing but ro¬ 
mance; there were beautiful women who wanted everything. 
There were adventurers who hoped to make their fortunes, and 

there were big bankers out for the main chance. 

There were also men of good-will—poets and philosophers, who 
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had spent their lives hating the dictator and wanted to be present 

xLse men brought to the Congress all the foolish and irrational 
hopes of the peoples of Europe, bled white by twenty-five years o 
warfare. They really befieved that the Congress, true to Prince 
Metternich’s definition of its aims, was to ‘found a new order upon 
that great moral force; virtue’. 

On the afternoon of September 23 an elegant carriage diawn 
by four proud horses approached Vienna from the direction of St. 
Poelten. In it a man of sixty and a woman of twenty-one sat back 
against the cushions of brown tufted satin. The woman, clad in a 
grey outfit edged with Russian sable, had the poise which only 
the constant familiarity with the great world can impart to one 
so young. She was as beautiful as an angel, with a pearly white 
skin and wide mysterious eyes, but it was the daring brilliance of 
her mind, which came through the perfection of her features, 
that made her irresistible. She was the Countess Edmond de Peri- 


gord, who was later to become the Duchess de Dino, one of the 
four daughters of the Duchess of Kurland, all of whom were 
beautiful, immensely wealthy, and destined to have a powerful 
influence on the men of their time. This journey to Vienna was 


the beginning of Dorothea de Perigord’s long and intimate rela¬ 
tionship with the man who sat beside her, the uncle of her hus¬ 
band and the lover of her mother—Prince Charles-Maurice de 

Talleyrand. 

Theirs was a relationship stranger than fiction. Neither Balzac, 
who used her as a model for his SecrHes de la Princesse de Cadigan, 
nor George Sand, who described her in her essay Le Prince, could 
do justice to this extraordinary woman or solve the question which 
baffled European society for generations. Why did this beauty 
choose to devote her twenty-five best years to a man forty years 
her senior? Was it because she wanted to be identified with a states¬ 
man who moved nations and crowns on the chess-board of the 
universe? Or did she feel it her duty to coax this notorious sinner 
back into the fold of the Church, as she really succeeded in doing 
at the end? Or were there between this old man and this young 
woman deep and wicked secrets which bound them together for¬ 
ever? Or was it real love? Nobody knows. 
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On this afternoon the young countess was blithely unaware that 

destiny was busily mixing up her life with that of her illustrious 

uncle. The air was tinged with the acrid scent of turning leaves as 

she thought of a young Austrian aristocrat whom she hoped to 

see while playing hostess in the French Embassy during the Con¬ 
gress, 

Prince Talleyrand was in one of his long, brooding silences. He 
sat, completely relaxed yet graceful, his lame leg resting on a foot¬ 
stool. In spite of his infirmity he had been handsome~as a young 
man and still was infinitely aristocratic looking, with pale lustre¬ 
less eyes half closed over a fine retrousse nose, and a mouth both 
sensual and secretive. He was elegant in the sumptuous fashion of 
the day. His hair, wavy and lustrous, was powdered and his high 
stock beautifully knotted; he spent hours on his toilet every morn¬ 
ing. He had charm—the cold, lazy sort which made his slightest 
attention seem like an immense personal favour; and there were 
people who said that the fame of his conversation was based on an 
ability to say very little, but to say it so well that, against the back¬ 
ground of his long silences, the sentence appeared as unique as a 
single pearl against black velvet. All his life he attracted beau¬ 
tiful, intelligent, and influential women, some of whom loved him 
to distraction. A few drew from him a great tenderness which 
seemed to contradict the pose of icy detachment which he gen¬ 
erally affected—but then a complex nature such as his was 
many different things to many different people at many dif¬ 
ferent times. 

There was, however, one thing that he was to most people most 
of the time, and this was a political roue and a scoundrel. How, 
then, did it come about that he, who had guided foreign policy for 
Napoleon, was on his way to Vienna to represent the ‘new 
France of Louis XVHI? 

The answer is simple. Scoundrel though he was, he was the 
cleverest man in Europe. 

The outward events of Talleyrand’s spectacular career are well 
known. Lame son of one of the noblest families of France, destined 
to make his career in the Church, he became a bishop a few years 
before the French Revolution, and when the Revolution broke 
out left the Church without the slightest pang of conscience or 
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remorse. There was a revolution on and as a bishop he could not 
play a part. Until the outbreak of the Terror Talleyrand was sure 
that he wanted to play a part, but he hated disorder and found 
violence vulgar and repugnant. So he left France for England and 
America when Robespierre began guillotining aristocrats and 

royalty. 

In this he practised the circumspection and long-range plan¬ 
ning which were always his chief characteristic by insuring him¬ 
self against future possibilities. Because he thought that a refugee 
would never be forgiven by his compatriots, he ostensibly had 
himself sent on a government mission; as far as the records were 
concerned, he never fled his country. When he returned to France 
in 1796, after Robespierre’s death, Talleyrand took up his life 
where he had left it off. The Directory offered him the portfolio 
of Foreign Relations and he accepted. He had no confidence in 
Barras and the mediocrities around him, but with the flair he had 
for success he divined the star of Bonaparte, the victor of Rivoli, 
and decided to attach himself to it. 

Talleyrand was a letter writer. All his life he wrote letters to the 
great and to those who might become great, to bring himself and 
his ideas to their attention. He had been hardly a week in office 
when he began to write letters to the young General, adroitly 
mi.xing flattery with information and suggesting that he might go 
far if only he were to trust Talleyrand. When Talleyrand met 
Bonaparte at last after the peace of Campo Formio, he was pleased 
to find him agreeable. 

From then on he kept in close contact with Bonaparte, until in 
a few years he had him where he wanted him—at the head of the 
state. Remaining prudently in the background, as he did all his 
life when staging a coup, Talleyrand helped to plan and prepare 
the 18th Brumaire. From then on he directed first the Consul’s 
and then the Emperor’s foreign policy until 1807 and remained 
Vicc-Grand-Elcctor of the Empire to the end. He began to betray 
Napoleon at Erfurt in 1808, when the Emperor was at the sum¬ 
mit of his power, with the continent of Europe at his feet and the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria his humble allies. 

Why did Talleyrand do it? There are two reasons. Even then he 
had ceased to believe in the stability of the Imperial edifice and 
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foresaw that it might eventually bury France and the whole of 
Europe under its ruins. Then, under dictatorship, which makes all 
legitimate opposition punishable, a man who sees certain disaster 
for his country has only two alternatives: to stand by and do no¬ 
thing or plot with the enemy. There is no midway course. Talley¬ 
rand plotted with the enemy, plotting, characteristically enough, 
with a minimum of discomfort to himself. In fact, he plotted in an 
objective way, so that he kept the profitable office of Vice-Grand- 
Elector while working toward the Emperor’s downfall. Talley¬ 
rand had absolutely no conscience in money matters. He took 
money from everybody—from those he plotted with as well as 
from Napoleon himself. There is only this to be said for him: he 
considered money affairs and political matters in separate depart¬ 
ments. The fact that he took money from everyone resulted in the 
end exactly as if he had taken money from nobody. His total 

venality left his convictions free. 

For the frivolous man he was, Talleyrand was amazingly faith¬ 
ful to his convictions. He was not ready to die for them; this would 
have seemed utterly futile to his practical mind. But he lived for 
them with intelligence and stubbornness. From his earliest political 
beginnings Talleyrand believed in moderation, in peace, and in a 
Europe based on a balance of power. He believed that it was neces¬ 
sary to be master in one’s own house; but ridiculous to want to be 


master in other people’s houses. 

This was not a matter of high morality with him, but political 

horse-sense. Talleyrand began to betray Napoleon only when he 
had given up hope of winning him over to his beliefs and to the 
moderate foreign policy which sprang from them. As he said him¬ 
self: T have never deserted a party before it deserted me.’ 

He did not give up Napoleon easily. For years, even after the 
victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden, he kept on warning Na¬ 
poleon against the destruction of the Austrian Empire, which he 
held essential for the structure of Europe, and against the at¬ 
tempted destruction of Britain, whose liberalizing influence on t e 
Continent he considered necessary. And he kept warning 
concluding humiliating peace treaties which made unwilhng 

allies of his crushed foes. But he warned in vain, and 
finally realized that he could not exercise a moderating influence 
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upon a man who regarded himself as a second Charlemagne, he 

decided to hasten his destruction. 

In Erfurt in 1808, when the princes of Europe gathered to do 

homage to Napoleon, Talleyrand astounded Tsar Alexander of 
Russia by saying, ‘Sire, what have you come here for? It lies with 
you to save Europe, and you will only succeed on doing so by 
standing up to Napoleon. The French people are civilized; their 
sovereign is not. The sovereign of Russia is civilized; his people are 
not. It therefore behoves the sovereign of Russia to be the ally of 
the French people.’ From then on the Prince never stopped foster¬ 
ing the spirit of resistance among Napoleon’s allies, all the while 
posing as Napoleon’s paladin. 

Talleyrand had excellent nerves and a thick skin, was always 
superbly indifferent to the opinion of others, and was stimulated 
by his cat-and-mouse game with Napoleon. It was a dangerous 
game for a cautious man to play, for Napoleon knew what was 
going on. His secret police had ears everywhere and he got daily 
reports of Talleyrand’s meetings with the ambassadors of Russia 
and Austria, as well as secret royalist agents. Now and then Napo¬ 
leon made a scene before the entire court, calling Talleyrand all 
kind of names. But Talleyrand listened with an impassive face and 
half-closed eyes, and when Napoleon had gone off in a rage, would 
turn to those present and say: ‘Isn’t His Majesty pleasant this 
morning?’ Once, when the Emperor was quite beside himself, he 
said: ‘How sad that such a great man should be so badly brought 
up.’ 

As a moderating influence in French Imperial politics Talley¬ 
rand enjoyed an immense prestige all over Europe. This was the 
main reason why, instead of taking severe measures against a man 
he knew to be a traitor, Napoleon never dispensed altogether with 
his services. Ano’ther reason may have been that he underesti¬ 
mated Talleyrand’s power to hurt him. After the disastrous cam¬ 
paign in Russia, Talleyrand was even asked to take over the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs again, but refused. He knew that 
the end of Napoleon’s reign was close and he had no intention 
of going down with the Dictator. 

Faithful to his old trick of insuring himself against every possi¬ 
bility, he did not neglect the possibility of Napoleon’s returning 
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to the Stage. To the last moment he sat in the Council of the 
Empire, giving sound advice which was never followed. He even 
went through the motions of leaving Paris with the Empress when 
the Allies were already at the gates, except that he had arranged 
for an obliging officer of the National Guard to force him to stay 
behind. Thus when the Allied sovereigns made their formal entry 
into conquered Paris only Talleyrand was there to welcome them, 
and, as the victors were as unprepared for their task of peace as 
victors usually are, they relied implicitly upon his experienced 
guidance. It was really Talleyrand who decided the destiny of 
France and Europe on the morning after Napoleon. 

Talleyrand, reviewing the handiwork of the last six months as 
he stared out upon the friendly Danube landscape, knew that he 
had done as well by his country as had been humanly possible 
under the circumstances. He had been criticized by French chau¬ 
vinists for signing the Treaty of Paris. But what did they want? 
It was a good treaty as peace treaties went. It left a completely 
defeated people, which for twenty years had been the aggressor in 
Europe, with more extended territory than they had before the 
war began. France was allowed to retain all the priceless works of 
art which her troops had filched from the galleries of Europe. 
France did not have to pay indemnity for losses it had made other 
nations suffer. Foreign troops had been withdrawn at once. 

Talleyrand said to nobody in particular: ‘Who could have 
achieved better terms for a people drained of manpower, money, 
resources; invaded on all frontiers at once by countless armies, 
composed not of mercenary soldiers but of entire peoples ani¬ 
mated by a spirit of hatred and revenge?’ 

The young Countess turned her beautiful eyes attentively to 
him, but said nothing. This was one of her chief charms: she knew 
exactly when she was expected to say something and when not. 


And Talleyrand fell back into his silence. 

The King at least had understood, which is why he had en¬ 
trusted him with the great task of re-establishing France s position 
as a first-rate power at the coming Congress. It was, he knew, the 
greatest task he had ever been called on to perform. There was 
no doubt that the governments which so long had smarted under 
the sadism and contempt of the French Dictator might now take 
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their revenge by excluding France from the decision of the great 
questions affecting Europe. . . . Only they wouldn t. Talleyrand 

would see that they wouldn’t. 

The Prince took from his largest pocket a many-paged, tightly- 
written document and began to read here and there. These were 
the instructions he had worked out for his own use. They dealt 
with every question which would come up at the Congress, from 
the future equilibrium of Europe to the slave trade, and solved 
each one from the point of view of French interest, applying the 
principle of legitimacy as a guide through the labyrinth of prob¬ 
lems which arose from the necessity of reconstructing the Euro¬ 
pean continent after the insatiable genius of Napoleon had left 

It a shambles. 

So far so good. But Talleyrand knew that, important as all of 
this was, the most urgent issue was to get France out of the dan¬ 
gerous isolation in which she found herself in Europe isolation 
which had grown worse after the Treaty of Paris instead of better. 
For, if the treaty was considered too harsh by the French chau¬ 
vinists, it was considered too lenient by the victorious nations who 
had hoped for full-dress vindication. The plenipotentiaries would 
be only too delighted to heed public pressure and freeze Talley¬ 
rand out. 

But Talleyrand did not freeze easily. He would not allow the 
Allies to deliberate behind locked doors while he waited outside for 
their pleasure. He would not even allow them to sit in a solemn 
circle while he sat on the stool of repentance. He would break the 
coalition which had broken Napoleon. 

Putting his hand out for his niece’s and squeezing it lightly, 
Talleyrand made a grimace like a mischievous child and said: 
‘Madame, I am an old umbrella on which it has rained for forty 
years. What does a drop more or less matter?’ 

Although the Congress was not to open officially before the 
beginning of October, Talleyrand found out the moment he 
arrived in Vienna that the four great powers, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Britain, were in daily conference with each other. It 
took him exactly a week to overcome the boycott which he had so 
well foreseen. Showing himself at the top of his diplomatic form, he 
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neither begged for admittance nor complained about the slight. 
Instead he stirred up the resentment of the other ‘Havenots’, the 
smaller nations which had also been ignored. The Big Four were 
terrified. To snub an isolated France was one thing, but to snub a 
France who had the small nations at her back was another matter. 
Talleyrand and Labrador, the Spanish representative, attended 
their first conference on September 30. Friedrich von Gentz, the 
chronicler of the struggle against Napoleon and the Holy Alliance, 
wrote dazedly: ‘The intervention of Talleyrand and Labrador has 
hopelessly upset all our plans. They protested against the procedure 
we have adopted and soundly rated us for two hours. It was a 
scene I shall never forget.’ 

Talleyrand’s supreme impudence had scored a decisive success. 
A better man might have put himself in the shoes of the pleni¬ 
potentiaries, whose countries had suffered agonies through the 
government whose instrument he had been so long, and might 
have acted humbly. But Talleyrand chose to forget everything 
that was past, and miraculously forced the others to forget it too. 
He was the representative of His Most Christian Majesty, and as 
far as he was concerned, the Dictator had never existed. His im¬ 
pudence reached its peak when someone mentioned the ‘King of 
Naples’, meaning Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in-law. ‘We do not 
know the man in question,’ Talleyrand, the protagonist of legi¬ 
timacy, snapped. And nobody dared to say anything sarcastic. 
Nobody except the British plenipotentiary, in fact, was in a posi¬ 
tion to remind Talleyrand of his past. The Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian plenipotentiaries represented princes all of whom had at 
one time or another humbled themselves before Napoleon. Talley¬ 
rand knew his world. He knew that the betrayal of Europe was 
‘a question of dates’. 

By the beginning of January, 1815, Talleyrand could announce 
to Louis XVIII the culmination of his efforts. He had put his 
signature to a secret treaty between Britain, Austria and France, 
which amounted to a mutual assistance pact. ‘The coalition is 
dissolved,’ Talleyrand wrote jubilantly to his King, ‘France is no 
longer isolated in Europe. . . . Your Majesty possesses a federal 
system which fiftyyears of negotiations might not have constructed. 
You are acting in concert with two of the greatest powers, ... So 
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great and so fortunate a change can only be attributed to that 
protection of Providence which has been so plainly visible in the 

restoration of Your Majesty.’ , , 1 1 rp. 

Talleyrand was not one to hide his light under the bushel. 1 he 
letter goes on: ‘After God, the main cause of this change has 
been ...’ And now follow quite a few phrases featuring ‘mjv letters’, 
‘the suggestions that I made’, ‘the pain that I took ! It had been 
his skill that had restored a nation which had been the terror of 
Europe, the execrated aggressor-nation if there ever was one, to 
the position as an honoured ally of the very powers she had humil¬ 
iated for^a quarter of a century. It was an achievement of the first 
magnitude. . . . Only the cleverest man of his time could have 

done it. 

Talleyrand’s achievement at the Congress of Vienna is forcible 
proof of the contention that what matters in the complicated busi¬ 
ness of peacemaking is not that the vanquished be represented at 
the peace-table by their ‘nicest’ men but by their most strong- 
minded and skilful men. For Talleyrand not only did great things 
for his own country—he did them for Europe. 

Naturally the idealists who swamped Vienna at the time of the 
Congress were furious that someone who had so prominently 
served the Dictator, a scoundrel and a political roue, was allowed 
to play a part in creating the new era of eternal peace and pros¬ 
perity they hoped for. Even the hard-boiled diplomats were not 
enthusiastic about dealing with a statesman who had been so 
closely connected with every humiliation their countries had suf¬ 
fered at Napoleon’s hand. But they had the wisdom to realize that 
Talleyrand could do for Europe what the nice Frenchmen of the 
era—the emigres and royalists who had come back to France in 
the wake of the Bourbons—were much too weak to do: he could 


make a peace that would be lasting with the French people. 

Talleyrand’s feat of peacemaking has nothing to do with wild¬ 
eyed idealism and internationalism. You might call him a France- 
firster. To all practical intents and purposes he minded the interests 
of France and, even when he dealt with European affairs, he 
dealt with them from the point of view of France. Yet the out¬ 
come was eminently gratifying for Europe. 

Talleyrand’s vital contribution to the success of the Congress of 
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Vienna boils down to this: by obtaining for France a generous 
peace and restoring her position as a great power he calmed a 
deeply revolutionized nation, which was the aggressor nation par 
excellence, and fitted her into a pacifically inchned society. He thus 
created the prerequisite for the peace which sprang from the 
Vienna Congress. It was not an ideal peace, but it was a good 
peace as they go, and it originated a European order which sur¬ 
vived for almost a century. 

Much has been written about the unsatisfactory nature of the 
European peace which sprang from the Vienna Congress. It is 
true that it did play into the hands of Prussia, and that in a round¬ 
about way it fathered the Prussian-dominated Germany which 
became such a constant menace to the peace of the twentieth 
century. Still, the Vienna Congress created a peace which lasted, 
unbroken by a major conflict, until the Crimean war of 1853, and 
a balance of power which survived (precariously) until 1914. This 
is more than can be said of the Peace of Versailles. 

Possibly the Peace of Vienna was primarily the result of the 
general exhaustion following a quarter of a century of wars and 
revolutions. Possibly the balance of power was a matter of natural 
equilibrium rather than of the wisdom of the peacemakers. Yet 
one should not underrate the part of the peacemakers in all this. 
Men like Talleyrand had the enormous advantage of going about 
the business of peacemaking in an entirely unsentimental and 
realistic fashion. They did not force things the way dictators and 
idealists do. Talleyrand’s diplomatic success was chiefly a matter 

of steering nature intelligently on its course. 

The sequel to the French Revolution is a case in point. Talley¬ 
rand knew better than anyone else that the Allies had not de¬ 
feated the French Revolution when they had beaten Napoleon’s 
armies. But he knew, too, that revolutions have a tendency to 
grow up and to modify their manners. What Talleyrand airned 
at was to hasten this growing-up process, and he fulfiled his aim. 
The peace which he brought home from Vienna, and which con¬ 
firmed France’s existence as a great nation, forestalled a popular 
discontent which might have rekindled the flame of violence and 
given new impetus to French lust of conquest. The French Revo¬ 
lution marched on and shaped the fate of Western civilization to 
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this day, but France herself ceased to use the Revolution as a 
weapon of conquest, and there were only small, widely spaced 
eruptions of terror, such as the July revolution of 1830 and the 

March revolution of 1848. 

On the whole the victory of the French Revolution was achieved 
by the slow and constant infiltration of thought into the life of the 
West. In other words, the forces of the pre-Revolutionary status 
quo, who had fought Napoleon, had not achieved the wholesale 
destruction of the French Revolution which they had intended, 
but they achieved an agreement with the modified revolution 
which was probably the optimum to be achieved in the case of a 
revolution which had so deeply stirred the French nation. 

This was the peace of Talleyrand. . . . 
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A GERMAN TALLEYRAND? 

Is there a German Talleyrand? 

This is one of the most important questions about the morning 
after Hitler. 

My answer is that there are two Germans, either or both of 
whom might turn into a twentieth-century Talleyrand at the 
peace-table. Few hving men, possibly none with the exception 
of Adolf Hitler himself, have influenced the history of their 
country during the last twenty years more than these two. More¬ 
over, though they worked for Hitler, they both succeeded in keep¬ 
ing up a certain international reputation for moderation. And at 
least one of them holds the magic of extreme cleverness which 
Talleyrand held for his contemporaries in such a large way, 
though in another field. Of this man it could be said, as Napoleon 
said of Talleyrand, Tt is he, after all, who best understands this 
age and society—both the Governments and the people.’ 

These two men are Otto Meissner, successively Secretary of 
State to Ebert, Hindenburg, and Hitler; and Dr. Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, President of the Reichsbank and Reichminister. 
These two highly dissimilar men have only one thing in common 
—a genius for survival in the midst of the complex German poli¬ 
tical scene. 

Otto Meissner is medium-sized, thick-set, square-headed, with 
blue eyes and parted hght hair. His face, reddish and criss-crossed 
by scars, is so undistinguished that you are constantly tempted 
to take him for somebody else. His is the protective colouring of 
the ‘Everyman’ around the Wilhelmstrasse. The black coat and 
striped trousers he wore in peace-time were part of it, and so is 

the uniform he is wearing now. 

Meissner is of simple origin. Born in Alsace, the son of a Ger¬ 
man father and an Alsatian mother, he studied constitutional law 
—the scars in his face come from the duels with rapiers he fought 
as a member of a corps. His first employment had little connection 
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with his studies; he became an official in the State Railways of 
what before the First World War was called the Reichsland (Alsace- 
Lorraine). Humble as this initial employment was, it started him 
out on his amazing career. Because of his previous experience he 
was dispatched to the Ukraine to help reorganize the railway 
system there in the World War, under a superior who thought 
highly of his capacities and could do things for him. This superior 
was Rudolf Nadolny, who became Ebert’s Secretary of State 
and kept Meissner as his assistant. When in 1920 Nadolny 
became Ambassador to Ankara, Meissner succeeded him as 
Secretary of State to the Presidency. He has held the office ever 

since* 

Men who have worked with Meissner closely for many years 
say that he is smoothness personified and has never made an 
enemy in his life. Moreover, he is an able, hard-working official 
who has the routine of the business of state at his finger-tips and 
thus gives his superiors a feeling of security. But the real key to his 
power of survival is that unlike Talleyrand he has no convictions 
whatsoever except about his personal welfare. He can swim with 
the tide; and his natural ability to adjust himself to the tide of any 
present is coupled with a remarkable talent for sensing the wave 
of the future, Meissner has political Punches’. He knows how the 
wind is likely to blow before anybody else does—and not only 
does he offer no resistance, but he anticipates whatever is in the 
offing. This explains in part how a man can manage to be the 
Grey Eminence to such diverse masters as Ebert, Hindenburg, 
and Hitler. 

But it does not explain fully how a man who started out as a 
socialist is able to maintain himself under Hitler while jealous 
paladins compete for his job. There is an element of the mira¬ 
culous about an ability to survive against such odds, and as with 
everything miraculous there is something inexplicable. 

When Meissner took office under Ebert, he was a Social Demo¬ 
crat, which was then the thing to be. Under Ebert his task was 
not as important as it was to become later. Ebert knew the poli¬ 
tical business and the Presidency was not yet the hotbed of in¬ 
trigue it was in the last years of the Republic. Still, Meissner had 
his hands full. The hastily concluded Weimar Constitution de- 
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fined the position of the President only in the vaguest terms; it 
was Meissner who interpreted these terms and translated them 
into reality by creating suitable procedure arid customs. Never 
did Meissner forget Meissner. His venality never took on the 
gigantic dimensions of Talleyrand’s, but he went in for a petty 
graft which was rather on the ridiculous side: he sold Honorary 
Consuls. Strangely enough, there were quite a few newly rich who 
were ready to pay for the privilege of hearing themselves called 
‘Herr ConstJ’. The case of a rug-dealer who was thus ‘consuled’ 
almost put a premature end to Meissner’s career. Such things 
simply were not done in the Weimar Republic, but somehow 
Meissner lived the scandal down. 

I still remember Meissner at this period. He and his wife dined 
out a great deal in Berlin. Frau Meissner, a little twittering blonde, 
never let anybody, least of all her husband, forget that she was 
practically the first lady of Germany. She was ambitious and cute 
—a rather horrible mixture which went over successfully. She 
had a sincere passion for rich people and knew how to flatter 
them. Rumour had it that she was the life-blood of the traffic in 
honorary consulates. 

Meissner himself was a quiet, watchful man who never said any¬ 
thing brilliant that would have enchanted Madame DuBarry, as 
Talleyrand did. Nor does he possess Talleyrand’s charm of man¬ 
ner. But the society of the Weimar Republic was rather graceless 

anyway and his banalities did not show. 

Meissner’s first political metamorphosis came when Hinden- 
burg took over the Presidency. Then the Field-Marshal surprised 
everybody by keeping on the socialist Secretary of State who had 
served his socialist predecessor. His nationalist admirers saw in 
Meissner the exponent of the detested ‘System’, and were aghast, 
but the old gentleman knew what he was doing. Taking his com¬ 
parison from military life, the only life he knew, he said: When a 
lieutenant becomes a company-commander, he keeps the old 
sergeant-major.’ He realized that Meissner’s experience and 
knowledge of political routine would be invaluable to him. 

In spite of the Marshal’s confidence it was hard going at first 
for Meissner. Hindenburg had brought his son Oscar with him, 
and Oscar resented an outsider’s growing ascendancy over his old 
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father. Competition between Oscar’s wife and Frau Meissner for 
the position of First Lady increased the tension. But with his 
characteristic smoothness Meissner succeeded in soothing all 
ruffled feelings. Oscar grudgingly had to admit that ‘the Meiss¬ 
ner’ was indeed indispensable. 

Hindenburg soon leaned entirely upon Meissner’s guidance. 
Whether he would have gone on with the job without the sure, 
calm presence of his experienced adjutant is by no means certain. 
He loathed the pettiness, jealousies, and lack of discipline which 
pervaded political life and never understood why chancellors 

resigned when he had just grown used to them. 

‘Why did he go?’ the old gentleman would ask Meissner petu¬ 
lantly. ‘He was such a nice man.’ 

‘Yes,’ Meissner would explain, ‘but he couldn t find a ma¬ 
jority.’ 

‘Oh well,’ the old gentleman would grumble, ‘if they want a 
new one . . .’ And then he would implore Meissner never to leave 

him. 

There is no doubt that Meissner had a most beneficent in¬ 
fluence not only on German but on European politics in the first 
period of Hindenburg’s tenure. It was Meissner who saw to it that 
Hindenburg supported Stresemann through thick and thin for 
five difficult years. It was Meissner who led the old soldier ten¬ 
derly through the intricacies of constitutional government. It was 
Meissner who drew up the statesmanlike messages which appeared 
over Hindenburg’s signature. It was Meissner who made him 
throw his immense prestige on the side of the men and policies 
likely to strengthen the Republic and lead to a peaceful Europe. 

It can, indeed, be said that all was well with the Presidency 
until Meissner deserted German Democracy. 

Meissner did not do it between sunset and sunrise. He began in 
1931 in a tentative way, but by the summer of 1932 he had clearly 
deserted. In the inevitable memoirs which he will write if he ever 
retires, Meissner, true to Talleyrand, will probably explain that 
it was the Republic which deserted him before he deserted the 
Republic. He will argue that, since the parliamentary system was 
unable to cope with the economic and political crisis, he decided 
to hasten its destruction before it could do its worst. Many dis- 
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interested parties ceased to believe in the Republic at this time. 
Meissner, however, was not a disinterested party. 

It is not known what prompted Meissner to ally himself with the 
notorious Palace camarilla, with which he next joined forces. What 
is known is that this camarilla, which centred upon Oscar Hinden- 
burg, was originally created to counteract Meissner’s moderate 
influence on the old Marshal. With von Schleicher as its master¬ 
mind .the camarilla was then aU in favour of ‘a strong Government 
of the Right’ with as few parliamentary strings to it as possible. It 
certainly did not care a rap for the Constitution. 'It is also known 
that the camarilla could make httle headway with Hindenburg 
while Meissner worked against it. Then suddenly Meissner stopped 
working against it and began to work with it. From that moment 
onwards Hindenburg supported it whole-heartedly. Whether 
proinises or threats concerning his own position induced Meissner 
to work against everything he had stood for is still the secret of 
a very few people. Only one thing seems certain: Meissner 
considered a development to the right inevitable and feared 
to be left out in the cold through not having caught the bus in 
time. 

Such was Meissner’s second pohtical metamorphosis, and now 
his role became as decisively destructive for the German Democ¬ 
racy as it had been beneficent before. He bore a large part of the 
responsibihty for Briining’s dismissal and the rape of Prussia in 
1932, to name only the two most visible milestones pointing to the 
end of the road of the regime. But Meissner’s , third political meta¬ 
morphosis was now close at hand. Up to that time the camarilla 
still hoped that a strong government of the Right would be able 
to keep Hitler out of power indefinitely. But Meissner, who had 
his ear to the ground, gave up this hope before the less clever 
military. Strongly influenced by Frau Meissner, who had begun 
early to switch her preference for the rich to the Nazis, he now 

began to play the Nazi cards. 

Meissner had excellent connections in these circles and used 
them well for his own advantage. Once again stories cropped up 
about Meissner doing things for money. This time it was not a 
matter of selling honorary consulates but selhng ‘protection. 
There was at least one well-known Jewish banker who told me. 
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in 1932, that the Nazis would do nothing to him because his 

friend Meissner ‘protected’ him. 

History has been quiet about Meissner since 1934 when, alter 

Hindenburg’s death, Hitler took over the Presidency and every¬ 
thing else. Yet Meissner is still at his post, which raises the ques¬ 
tion of why Hitler decided to hold on to a man who was a socialist 
and even now was not a Nazi? Again Meissner’s knowledge of the 
custom and procedure of the Presidency proved valuable. But is 
this all? The Presidency as such is not important enough to com¬ 
pel Hitler to keep a man just because he knows the ropes. In me 
Third Reich Hitler the President is merely ornamental, with 
Hitler the Chancellor is the works. To be sure, an experienced 
manipulator like Meissner is still useful when Hitler the President 
receives heads of foreign governments and Axis partners. Meiss¬ 
ner’s knowledge of everybody in Europe and the international 
repute he won as Secretary of State to two previous Presidents 
make him an asset. Yet he is not as essential for Hitler as he was 
for Hindenburg. If Hitler has kept him, there must be deeper 
reasons. The obvious one is that Hitler is grateful for some im- 

portant service which Meissner rendered him. 

Many Germans believe that this service has to do with the Hin¬ 
denburg testament, which practically bequeathed Hitler to the 
German people, or vice versa. Those who think that the testament 
is falsified believe that Meissner did it. Those who think that the 
testament is the real thing believe that Meissner did it too. What¬ 
ever the truth the testament as it stands was highly useful to Hitler. 
But even apart from the testament Hitler has reason to be grate¬ 
ful to Meissner for the manner in which the Secretary influenced 
Hindenburg in the last year of his life and kept away from him 
anybody who could tell the President the truth about the regime. 

But while Meissner is allowed to do business at the same old 
stand, the business itself is practically non-existent, and Meissner’s 
position somewhat resembles Talleyrand’s in the last years of 
Napoleon’s regime. He still holds high office, but he has no in¬ 
fluence whatsoever on Hitler or on the policies of the Third Reich. 
Before the war a few foreign diplomats still flattered themselves 
that when they poured out their hopes and fears to Meissner, it 
would in time come to the Fuhrer’s ears. But Ribbentrop killed 
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off the modest attempts Meissner made along these lines. As far 
as can be ascertained Meissner was not connected with any of 
Hitler’s policies, either before or during the war. Some of this 
reticence may have been of his own doing; there is no doubt that 
a man with his sense of things to come had an early premonition 
that the Third Reich was doomed and was careful not to be more 
compromised than was strictly necessary. Whether he went as 
far as Talleyrand in conspiring with foreign Governments cannot 
be learned now. He probably did not dare to. Even so his very 
aloofness, no matter how voluntary it has been, is likely to count 
in his favour on the morning after Hitler, as will the good services 
he did for the causes of German Democracy and European peace 
in the first five years of Hindenburg’s Presidency. 

Meissner is not a European in the sense that Talleyrand was. 
He has no convictions concerning Europe. He is not even a Ger¬ 
man patriot as Talleyrand was a French patriot. But he has one ad¬ 
vantage which very few Germans have: he has held high office 
for a quarter of a century and has an unsurpassed familiarity 
with European affairs and personalities. Though he is a political 
scoundrel, and a much less likeable one than Talleyrand, it would 
seem to me that he might be called upon to play his part after his 
present master. Hitler, has gone. Meissner is not the cleverest 
man in Europe, but the simple fact that he survived against such 
odds proves he is a very clever one. 

The man whom many people all over the world have for twenty 
years considered the cleverest man in Europe is my bet for Talley¬ 
rand, if there is to be a German Talleyrand. He is Hjalmar 
Horace Greeley Schacht, known as Hitler’s ‘financial wizard’. 

Few people in Germany are called Hjalmar and surely nobody 
but Schacht is named Horace Greeley. They are fancy names for 
a German, but they are significant for the man, symbolizing a 
certain internationalism in his make-up which comes through 
even when he tries to be intensely German. Hjalmar is a reminder 
of Schacht’s Danish ancestry on his mother’s side. Horace Greeley 
is a souvenir of father Schacht’s American adventure. 

To me one of the fascinating features about Schacht has always 
been that he was within a hairbreadth of being an American. 
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Had father Schacht only been successful in Chicago, he would 
have remained there and Hjalmar Schacht would have been born 
in the United States. Instead, father Schacht was a failure and 
returned to Germany, where the son was born a year later. What 
would have become of America, Germany, the world had Hjal¬ 
mar been born in Chicago? Only Heaven knows. Maybe Heaven 
found the mixture of Chicago and Hjalmar too much to be in¬ 
flicted on humanity, so Schacht was soberly born in Tinglaff, 
Schleswig. Papa’s nostalgia for the open spaces which he had left 
came out only in the boy’s name. Horace Greeley, he called him, 

after the man who said ‘Go West, young man!’ 

Hjalmar Schacht is one of the most caricatured figures in the 
modern world; his collar makes him an irresistible subject. It is a 
very high wide collar, from which a head thinly supported by a 
scrawny neck sticks out like a tulip planted in a too-large flower¬ 
pot. Schacht himself says of his collar that he has to w'ear it that 
way because his neck has a tendency to swell and hurt him. Being 
an assiduous reader of the medical columns, I am sure that it is 
his thyroid gland. An active thyroid, these columns say, has a lot 
to do with genius. 

Aside from the collar there is nothing extraordinary about 
Schacht’s appearance. He is tall and slender with a small- 
featured face, little greying moustache, pince-nez, and greyish 
hair parted in the middle. His is the face of a pedantic book¬ 
keeper rather than that of the man who has transacted the 
biggest business deals ever transacted by man; he looks like the 
man you would like to go to with your income-tax problems. 
He also dresses that way, with^ a preference for pepper-and-salt 
tweeds. 

But the moment Schacht begins to talk, one finds that he has 
charm. Well-read and interested in everything, he is always un¬ 
expected in his conversation, even knowing poetry and confessing 
without blushing that long ago he wrote some. He has been 
known to slip away from important conferences in order to drink 
tea with fragile, amusing and unattainable ladies, whom he treats 
with just enough boyish helplessness to be found touching. In short, 

if you don’t know that he is Hitler’s wizard of finance, you think 
he is a dear. 
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When young Schacht left the Gymnasium in Hamburg, a 
thoughtful professor wrote on his certificate: ‘Talented—considers 
himself destined for great things.’ Yet up to a point his career was 
flatteringly successful but not unusual. He studied economics, 
wrote a thesis on the ‘Theoretical Content of English Mercan¬ 
tilism’, and began to dabble not very profitably in journalism. 
Then, on the strength of his thesis, he got a job with an organiza¬ 
tion which was interested in foreign trade, and from there drifted 
into banking. He became Director of the Dresdener Bank, one of 
the four biggest German banks, in 1908 at the age of 31, which 
was very young as German banking careers go. It was not a bad’ 
position, but it was not good enough for a man who was not in¬ 
terested in money as such but only as a means to power. Schacht 
stayed with the Dresdener Bank until 1915 and then became 
Director of the Darmstadter Bank, another big banking institu¬ 
tion, in 1916. 

I remember old German bankers discussing ‘young Dr. Schacht’ 
at this period. They were sceptical about him, largely because he 
failed to be what they called a ‘gelernter Bankier' ( a skilled banker 
in the sense that one talks of a skilled worker). How could a man 
who had not begun by licking stamps and fetching beer for the 
boss, and from there progressed in a long arduous apprenticeship, • 
acquire the intimate relationship with money which a good banker 
should have? This was the tenor of their argument, and there was 
something in it. Schacht never had that intimate relationship with 

money peculiar to the banker’s banker. 

He ran against strong competition in his new job. There was 
another young director, Jacob Goldschmidt, acclaimed far a,nd 
near as the Napoleon of German finance, who was everything 
Schacht was not. Not only had he served from the ranks, but he 
was expansive and optimistic and speculative. He was the boy 
wonder of the stock exchange—until 1931, when his Waterloo 
pulled down the entire structure of German finance. Schacht and 
Goldschmidt did not get on together. Their personalities, methods, 
and ideas clashed constantly. Rumour had it that Goldschmidt, 
in order to get rid of Schacht, recommended him for the posnion 
as Exchange Commissioner. Be that as it may, it was this position 
that founded the legend of Schacht, the magician of German 
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economy, the wonder-doctor of the Mark, the Joshua of the in- 
flation. 

It was November 12th, 1923, when Hjalmar Schacht entered 
upon his office as Exchange Commissioner. That day the dollar 
was quoted at 630 billion marks, which meant that 150 billion 
paper marks was worth one gold mark. Tomorrow it was sure to 
be worse—it was always worse tomorrow. For the German people, 
all sense of security had departed from life. Housewives left home 
in the morning hoping that their husbands’ pay of yesterday might 
buy them their groceries and meat of today. But the value of the 
paper billions in their pockets melted as they crossed the street. 
When they got to the shop, they were lucky to be able to buy a 
loaf of bread. A wild fever of gambling swept the country, and a 
few enriched themselves shamelessly at the expense of the many. 
The German people hardly knew what had hit them. They felt 
as helpless as shipwrecked mariners tossed out into a stormy sea 
without as much as a lifebelt to support them. 

It was in such a moment of national despair that Schacht en¬ 
tered the scene. His appointment did not raise any great expecta¬ 
tions. The few inflationists felt that there was no man alive who 
could stop the thriving business they were carrying on with the 
sick mark. The many inflation victims felt that nothing short of 
a miracle could stop these ever-mounting waves of paper. Schacht 
worked the miracle. As God, when he wished to end the Flood, 
first made ‘a wind to pass over the earth’ and ‘the waters assuaged’, 
thus Schacht first halted the rising tide of the inflation. The rain 
of paper money was stopped, the Rentenmark established. And 
behold! Gold and exchange returned from abroad. Then Schacht 
‘sent forth a raven which went forth to and fro’, and a foreign loan 
was arranged with the Bank of England and the House of Morgan. 

After a few short weeks the ark of German economy, shaken 
and exhausted, came to rest upon the Ararat of the Goldbank. 
Almost everybody in Germany was now poor, but the actual 
danger of drowning in the flood of paper was over. The Germans 
once more felt safe. 

To the German people the stabilization was a wonder, though 
financial experts used to grumble that it was no wonder at all but 
a matter of deflationary devices which anybody could have 
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applied. The point is thaft nobody did apply them. Schaeht alone 
had the courage, and the energy to carry through restrictions 
which in some high financial quarters were most unpopular. That 
he appeared on the scene as a deus ex machina at a moment when 
hopelessness had reached its peak was the sort of luck that makes 
for greatness. Rightly or wrongly, Schaeht had achieved the pres¬ 
tige of a wizard of finance, not only in Germany but everywhere 
where people dealt in money. He has retained that prestige ever 
since. 

What distinguished Schaeht from other men of German finance 
was that he was a realist and a patriot. It is frequently said abroad 
that even in the ’twenties Schaeht geared German industry for 
war with the help of foreign loans and thus paved the road of 
Hitler’s expansion. The contrary seems to me true. Schaeht was 
the first and only expert to warn German bankers and indus¬ 
trialists about foreign loans, helpful though they were in gearing 
up the exhausted German economy. Schaeht, then President of 
the Reichsbank, watched with misgivings how, on one hand, 
American and British bankers in the search of profitable invest¬ 
ment lent money to any enterprise or city which could produce 
a nicely engraved prospectus with pictures and how, on the 
other hand, German industrial entrepreneurs and also the admin¬ 
istrators of cities and states blithely agreed to the highest interest 
rates. The easier it was to get those foreign loans, the more care¬ 
lessly they were put to use. But when Schaeht pointed out in 
speeches that swimming-pools, stadiums and even day-nurseries 
were not exactly productive investments for this expensive money, 
and raised his voice especially against short-term loans, he was 
treated as a kill-joy not only by the interested parties in Germany 
but also abroad. American and British bankers wanted to believe 
in German economy, and German industries and towns wanted 
to build up their plants and rebuild their slums. Schaeht preached 

ih the wilderness. • , , • u • u 

He wanted Germany to become strong again, which is why, 

among other things, he pressed for colonies. But he never gave the 
impression of being a man who acted out of stubbornly nation¬ 
alistic motives. He opposed the policy of reparations because he 
was convinced, as an expert, that Germany could not fulfil any 
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such financial obligations as those which the victor nations had 
imposed upon her—a conviction with which many foreign experts 

agreed. 

He was realistic but not stubborn about the reparations. So when 
Schacht signed the original Young Plan in Paris in June, 1929, 
against violent opposition from the Right and Left at home, he 
did so because the Young Plan in its original form brought cer¬ 
tain advantages for Germany which at that juncture he could not 
afford to forgo—among them the fact that it constituted a ‘final’ 
solution for the whole problem of reparations. But then, when at 
the Conference at the Hague in August, i 929 > certain amend¬ 
ments were added to the original Young Plan which considerably 
increased the future burdens of Germany, Schacht seized upon 
these amendments to disown his signature and to make the rati¬ 
fication of the Young Plan a pretext to resign from the Presidency 
of the Reichsbank—a shrewd move, which allowed him to keep 
out of the political limelight from the spring of 1930 until Hitler’s 
coming to power, and to sit out the desperate banking crisis of 
1931 which felled his great competitor, Jacob Goldschmidt. 

Schacht was for a long time a member of the Democratic Party, 
which was as it should be. For Schacht, the man, would always 
have been happiest under a liberal regime. He was a born in¬ 
dividualist who could never refrain from saying what came into 
his mind. To him personal freedom of thought and speech were 
essential. But Schacht, the politician, soon became impatient with 
Democracy. Collective responsibility to him was another illusion. 
People en masse, he thought, lose their sense of responsibility and 
initiative, which is why the masses love to follow a leader per¬ 
sonality. Nor can the personality of a leader be replaced by 
administrators elected by way of the parliamentary voting 
machinery. 

* 

I don’t know how soon Schacht accepted Hitler as a leader 
personahty. I believe that he did not meet him before 1930, but 
as early as 1931 he used to talk of the coming Third Reich as a 
fait accompli. When foreign journalists asked him who would 
navigate Nazi Germany by the reefs and rocks of economic crises, 
he replied in one portentous syllable: ‘I.’ What pleased him most 
about the Third Reich was that he, Hjalmar Schacht, would be- 
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come its economic dictator. Now at last the great things for which 
he had considered himself destined as a boy would come true. 

Schacht was Dictator of Nazi Economy from 1933 until 1937. 
From then on he has kept the Presidency of the Reichsbank and a 
seat in Hitler’s cabinet, but his dictatorial power was divided be¬ 
tween Goering and Funk. As this is being written, rumour has it - 
that Schacht is in disgrace with Hitler. Be that as it may, from 1937 
to the present day his position has resembled Talleyrand’s after he 
had given up the Portfoho of Foreign Affairs. As Napoleon held 
on to Talleyrand, though he knew that he was betrayihg him. 
Hitler has held on to Schacht, though he knows that he dis¬ 
approves of practically all his policies. Hitler cannot make up his 
mind to drop a man who- has been so extremely useful to him and 
who, at a certain moment, may become useful again. 

To discuss Schacht’s usefulness to Hitler would mean covering 
the entire financial and economic policy of the Third Reich in its 
first four years. But here is one important thing Schacht did. He 
reduced the annual payment of interest on foreign loans and dis¬ 
charge of foreign debts from 1,100,000,000 Reichsmark in 1932 to 
220,000,000 Reichsmark in 193^- Another thing was the intro¬ 
duction of barter tcade into modern economy. The Germans made 
innumerable jokes about Dr. Schacht and barter. One of them is 
said to have been made up by Schacht himself and sounds very 
Schachtish indeed. It goes like this: ‘A deputation of Southsea 
islanders comes to Schacht and its leader addresses him m style: 
“Great Chief of Money, our all-powerfiil sorcerer ordered us to 
come over the blue waters to ask you whether you could buy our 
cowrie-shells!” Dr. Schacht replies: “Gentlemen, of course, we 
can buy your cowrie-shells. All you have to do, is to exchange 
your shells for Fiji canoes and exchange the Fiji canoes for Ice¬ 
land moss and exchange the Iceland moss for Chinese dog hair 
and exchange the Chinese dog hair for Japanese paper napkms 
and exchange the Japanese paper napkins for Argentine flax-seeds. 
Argentine flax-seeds are what we need for our margarine produc¬ 
tion. And do you know what you will get from us. You will ge 
the finest newest planetarium. Your all-powerful sorcerer wdl be 
delighted. It will show him how civilization is marclung on. 

In spite of such jokes, there is no doubt that Schacht s exchange 
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decrees and his concept of barter have done much to build Nazi 
economy into the tough, well-functioning instrument which 
amazed everybody abroad and many people in Germany. Once 
more he was the wonder-doctor of the German economy. At the 
big party rally in Nuremberg in September, 1935, Field-Marshal 
von Blomberg, then minister of the Reichswehr, turned to him and 
said: ‘Without you, my dear Doctor, this day would have never 

been possible.’ He did not exaggerate. 

In other respects, also, Schacht served Hitler well. By lending 
to his regime the lustre of his immense international prestige, he 
gave it an appearance of respectability, especially in the eyes of 
international finance circles. Schacht would come over to New 
York, dine with his Wall Street friends, and even the Jews among 
them would go home with the impression that things were not as 
bad as those excitable journalists made them out to be, and that 
they were sure to come out aU right. Schacht himself believed this 
for a long time. As far as the Jewish policy of the Third Reich was 
concerned, he strove after what he considered a moderate solution. 
All his fife he had been connected with Jews in business, and still 
had Jewish friends to whom he was loyal. But he felt that the Jews 
had to resign themselves to the idea that their influence in Ger¬ 
many was over. Hitler, he thought, was the Prophet Ezra of the 
Germans. As Ezra ordered the Jews to keep themselves to them¬ 
selves, so did Hitler. But at no time did Schacht condone the 
measures by which Hitler broke Jewish influence. The pogrom of 
1938 horrified him; but by this time he was horrified about many 
other things, such as the second Four-Year-Plan. 

This second Four-Year-Plan which geared Germany for war 
was started in 1937. Contrary to what is said about it in this 
country, Schacht had nothing to do with it. He considered it a 
wild adventure, and his open disapproval of it caused his removal 
as economic dictator. There are, incidentally, quite a few econo¬ 
mic experts who say that Schacht was wrong. The Goering Plan, 
they say, was brilliant and will be recognized as such by future 
economic historians. Be that as it may, to Schacht Goering’s ideas 
were as bad as the ideas of his erstwhile competitor, Jacob Gold¬ 
schmidt, and he felt that they could only lead to disaster. It 
was at this time that a significant mot came from him: ‘The 
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thousand years of the Third Reich pass with downright Jewish 
haste.’ 

There might have been times when his pessimism concerning 
Hitlerite Germany abated; times when he was dazzled by Hitler 
victories, bloodless and otherwise. But most of the time Schacht 
was unhappy, disgusted, and filled with forebodings. Why did he 
keep office, then? Why did he, who had cautiously stayed out of 
the party, accept the golden Party sign from Hitler’s hand? Why 
did he not at least get himself a mission abroad, as Talleyrand did 
in the days of the Terror? Or better still, why did he not just leave 
Germany? 

Such simple questions, in black and white, don’t apply to 
Schacht in his present predicament. In the first place, Schacht is 
no hero. This is one reason why he neither refused the golden 
swastika nor resigned his office. It is one thing to resign and retire 
to the country during the Weimar Republic, but it is far different 
to resign in the Third Reich and be sent to the concentration 
camp. Moreover, Hitler would not give him a mission abroad be¬ 
cause he does not trust him. I know that Schacht frequently 
played with the idea of leaving Germany, but he could not make 
up his mind to it. It needs a special sort of courage and self-denial 
to go into voluntary exile, and Schacht lacks this. He is, after 
all, not a young man. And then in his heart of hearts he always 
felt sure that the moment was not far off when he would be 
needed in Germany. He knows that the world still considers him 
the cleverest man in Europe and is ready to forgive him many 
sins. He may even now think of himself as the German Talley¬ 
rand. 

What could a German Talleyrand Hke Meissner—or, better 
still, Schacht—do for peace? 

Let me say at once that he could do things few other people 
could do. He could make the peace acceptable to the German 
people. I say this though I do not for a moment doubt that many 
other people everywhere would be deeply disturbed if Dr. Schacht 
or Otto Meissner, or both, should turn up at the peace-table. As 
I write this I have before me newspaper clippings of speeches, 
articles, and appeals beseeching the Allied Governments to deal 
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only with the Democratic statesmen of the defeated countries. 
The fact that most of these are written by exiled democratic states¬ 
men of the countries in question does not affect the essential right¬ 
ness of the demand. The thought that men who served Hitler in 
prominent fashion should be in the post-war picture goes pro¬ 
foundly against the grain of every right-thinking person. 

Yet there might be certain advantages in dealing with clever 
pohticians who can deliver the goods, instead of dealing with nice 
men who can’t. Distasteful as it would be for the Allies to accept 
men like Meissner or Schacht as peacemakers, it might be pro¬ 
fitable for the peace: it is a matter of business before pleasure. 

We had our nice democratic German peacemakers after the 
last war, and see where they got us. Apart from Matthias Erz- 
berger, who signed the armistice, there were the socialist Hermann 
Muller, who.signed the treaty of Versailles, and the liberal Walter 
Rathenau, who tried to make the German people realize their 
defeat and the necessity of accepting the dictates of Versailles. 
There were others too. Erzberger and Rathenau were slain by 
predecessors of the Nazis, and those who were allowed to die in 
their beds were submitted to a scorn and contempt which made a 
hell of their fives. 

And never were torments more futile. The Germans never re¬ 
cognized these fine democrats as their spokesmen; they simply 
would not accept from them the fact that they were beaten and 
that the dictates of Versailles were the best possible peace they 
could obtain. They never felt bound to the promises made by 
them or to the responsibilities undertaken by them. 

This was the tragedy of the nice German peacemakers after the 
last war: they operated in a vacuum which had nothing to do 
with the German reality, which was why they could not make 
their countrymen accept the peace. And this is where Hitler came 
in. And this is how we got ourselves a new war. 

Unfortunately, the temptation to repeat this fatal mistake is 
almost irresistible. On the morning after Hitler—even more so 
than on the morning after the Kaiser—there will be an unpre¬ 
cedented popular outcry against negotiating with any German 
who took part in a regime which brought untold misfortunes upon 
the world. People will clamour for a nice German, a descendant 
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of Schiller and Goethe, as unmihtary and hberal as possible, to 
represent his country at the peace-table. Will people stop to 
figure out that this time such a nice democratic German will be 
even further removed from the German reahty than the last time? 
Will they have enough imagination to see that a nation deeply 
agitated by revolution and steeped in prejudices against every¬ 
thing hberal will be even less wilhng to recognize as their spokes¬ 
men any of the democratic statesmen we prefer? 

Let us hope so; for, if they insist on the wrong peacemakers, the 
consequences may be too terrible to contemplate. Suffice it to say 
here that next time a Hitler would have an easier job than this 
time, for next time he would be able to dig out the cadres of the 
revolution ready-made from under the ashes of defeat, and find 
a whole generation drenched in the teachings of nationahst ego¬ 
tism and in the technique of violence. 

Extreme as this may sound, I am afraid that what counts in the 
sheer interest of a durable peace is not to find a German peace¬ 
maker who is sympathetic to us, but to find a German peacemaker 
who enjoys the greatest authority with the Germans. We need a 
strong German peacemaker in the sense that he must be recog¬ 
nized by the German people as a strong man—that is, as a man 
who can represent their interests at the peace-table in the shrewd¬ 
est and most convincing manner. Otherwise they will never feel 
bound to the peace he signs. We need a strong German at the 
peace-table, not in order to make everything cosy for the Ger¬ 
mans, but in order to forestall any future German attempts to 
evade the peace treaty as they did the last time. 

It was this identical situation which prompted the Allies after 
the defeat of Napoleon to play with Talleyrand, whom they 
loathed and feared, instead of nice royalists and emigres who had 
collaborated with them in the struggle against the dictator. They 
understood that these representatives of pre-revolutionary legiti¬ 
macy, close as they were to their own hearts, were entirely remote 
from the French reality formed by Napoleon and the Revolution, 
and that they had no prestige with the French people. Talleyrand, 
on the contrary, was part of this reality and held authority over 
the French people. And at the same time he spoke the intellectual 
language of the victors and knew the needs of his era. It was this 
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combination which made him such an asset at the peace-table. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Schacht and Otto Meissner could 
fill the shoes of a German TaUeyrand remarkably well—especi¬ 
ally Dr. Schacht, who has enormous prestige with his own people 
as well as with the victors, and that intimate familiarity with 
everything that has happened in Germany and Europe for the 
last twenty-five years which only active participation can give. 
Like Talleyrand, he speaks the intellectual language of the victors, 
the language of the pre-revolutionary status quo, as fluently as the 
victors themselves. Like Talleyrand’s, his knowledge of the most 
important spheres of modern life and politics can become invalu¬ 
able. 

What makes Schacht such a perfect modern translation of 
Talleyrand is the fact that he is not a diplomat. Pure diplomacy 
has a much less vital function in the twentieth century than it had 
in the nineteenth. On the morning after Hitler the questions of 
unemployment, inflation, and international trade will be more 
important than the questions of frontiers and regimes. This alone 
will make the collaboration of a man like Schacht useful. 

But there is another point to consider—namely, the liquidation 
of Hitler’s economic edifice. This edifice is by no means totally 
bad; it has many points which can be turned to the advantage of 
Europe. The great task of the peacemakers will be to undo that 
part of Hitler’s Grossraum-^conomy which benefits only the Herren- 
volk, while preserving and developing the features which are 
likely to aid European prosperity. It is a complicated task and 
needs a fine hand. There is no finer hand at this sort of thing than 
the man who stopped the German inflation and built up Hitler’s 
barter trade. Like Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna, Schacht 
would speak the international language that counts. He could 
speak it fluently and with great authority. He could make himself 
understood by the British and Americans as well as by the 
Russians. 


There would be, of course, people who would try to snub him. 
But Schacht is not snubbed easily. He can, if need be, fully match 
Talleyrand’s impudence and make it quite uncomfortable for any¬ 
body who would try to bring up his Hitlerian past. Like Talley¬ 
rand, he is very much aware of the fact that the betrayal of Europe 
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is merely a question of dates, and that even among the Allies 
none is quite free of responsibility for Hitler’s rise to power. 

There is no doubt that Schacht would at the peace-table put 
Germany first and foremost, which is as it should be. Anyone who 
behaves as an internationalist would rapidly lose the confidence 
of the German people, a confidence based on the assumption that 
he is a strong man who looks after their interests in the cleverest 
possible way. The moment they lose this confidence in him. Dr. 
Schacht would no longer be the right peacemaker. We can trust 
a German Talleyrand, or for that matter any German peace¬ 
maker, only as long as the Germans trust him. 

On the whole, I believe that a German Talleyrand, or anybody 
whom the Germans consider as a strong man, could return home 
with more severe peace terms than a nice democratic statesman 
dared accept. The Germans would accept them from a strong 
man because they would feel that, if their strong man could not 
do better, nobody else could. They would never trust a demo¬ 
cratic German that far. Popular opposition to anything a nice 
democratic German would bring home in the way of peace would 
be overwhelming, even if the terms were comparatively lenient. 

This means also that a German Talleyrand could afford to be 
essentially more moderate than a weaker peacemaker. A demo¬ 
cratic German who tried to represent his country at the peace- 
table, surrounded by spectres of the Erzbergers and Hermann 
Mullers and Rathenaus, hampered by the knowledge that his 
countrymen were not behind him, would quite naturally lean 
over backward to give the impression of forcefulness and rigid 
nationalism. A German Talleyrand, wrapped in the prestige of 
his shrewdness and backed by the confidence of his people, could 
afford to be reasonable. He coiild afford to repudiate the Nazi 
heritage of conquest without being called a traitor. As Talleyrand 
spoke for France at the Congress of Vienna, a man like Dr. Schacht 
or Otto Meissner could say that Germany ‘now took pride m her 

moderation’! ., , • 1 + 

Both Mr. Meissner and Dr. Schacht have no ideological axes to 

grind. Like Talleyrand, they could limit themselves to steering 
nature intelligently on its course. This would be an immense 
advantage in a German peacemaker and would give peace a real 
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chance, for in Germany nature works toward peace. The loss of 
some fiU million of her best young men in two wars in the course 
of one generation and the sheer physical exhaustion resulting 
from it gives a real basis for a peaeeful development of Germany. 
Dr. Schacht and Otto Meissner would be the men to make the 

most of this by doing the least. 

As I write this book, and ponder the material in it, I cannot 
help thinking at this time that a German Talleyrand might make 
the best possible German peacemaker on the morning after Hitler. 
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THE CHURCH LEADERS 

Persecution is as old as the world. For thousands of years men 
have been tortured by the powers that be because of their con¬ 
victions, their religious faiths, or their adherence to a cause. There 
is a pattern to persecution—a pattern woven of firmness, suffering, 
cruelty—which is splashed all over the immense canvas of history 
and which is always the same—or, rather, which was the same 
until the rise of Hitler. Hitler succeeded in bringing a new, devilish 
element to persecution which makes the craft of exterminating 
enemies more infamous and deadher than it had been at any time. 
Hitler purged persecution of heroism and martyrdom. 

All persecutions, no matter what kind they had been, produced 
victims venerated by their fellowmen for their fortitude and per¬ 
severance. It was not the bravery of the victims alone that did this. 
There was also the sincerity of the persecutors. In ail persecutions 
before Hitler’s the persecutors were frank about their motives and 
aims. They said: ‘This man must burn at the stake because he 
beheves in the wrong God’—‘This man must be put in chains be¬ 
cause the convictions he stands for are dangerous’—‘This man rots 
in jail because he did not repudiate his God or his cause.’ Hitler is 
the first persecutor in history who deliberately obscured the mo¬ 
tives and aims of his persecution so as to deny his victims the glory 
of fighting, suffering and dying for the adherence to a faith or to a 
cause. Hitler robbed martyrdom of the elements which make 

martyrdom great and venerable in the eyes of men. 

Hider’s persecution of the Jews is a case in point. He persecuted 
them openly and without subterfuge. Yet he has made only Jewish 
victims, not Jewish martyrs. The saUent feature of Hitler’s Jewish 
persecution is that the individual Jew under his heel had no alter¬ 
native. It was never up to him to decide between his physical wel¬ 
fare and his convictions. Yet what lifts men’s hearts at the con¬ 
templation of martyrdom is its voluntary nature. A martyr is really 
only a martyr when he is faced with the choice between pain and 
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death and his spiritual and intellectual integrity on one hand, and 
his physical salvation and the betrayal of his beliefs on the othen 
He chooses suffering in order to keep faith with his God and his 

cause. . 

In other ways, too. Hitler has worked systematically at de- 

martyrizing persecution. In the concentration camps he has meted 
out nameless torment to nameless men, and no one knows how 
this communist or that socialist faced his tormentors. Indeed, 
according to Nazi authorities, there are no tormentors; with 
Satanic consistency those who were tortured to death are officially 
reported to have committed suicide or died of pneumonia. To say 
the least, this is an effective method of wiping out any vestiges of 
heroism which might make the German people martyr-conscious. 

But there is another device which is even more effective: to 
deny the men who fill concentration camps and prisons any claim 
to moral, religious, or political convictions. Nazi propaganda makes 
these men ‘a-social creatures’, and ‘common culprits’, unworthy 
of the admiration due to those who suffer and die for their faith or 
their cause. ‘No martyrs, only criminals’; this is the terrible slogan 
which characterizes Hitler’s policy of persecution. Men whose 
opposition troubles the Nazis are ostensibly accused of smuggling 
money out of Germany, of being homosexual, or of having be¬ 
trayed their country to the enemy. They are accused of any petty, 
selfish offence or ignoble crime which makes the perpetrator con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of his fellowmen. 

But, fortunately for the anti-Nazi cause. Hitler did not succeed 
in suppressing all vestiges of personal courage, selflessness, and 
perseverance in the struggle against Nazidom. There exist oppo¬ 
nents to Hitler whose strength of soul and integrity is so great that, 
notwithstanding the calumnies with which the Nazis have tried 
to smear them, the Germans know that these men risk their lives 
and liberty not for any selfish interest, but for the spiritual pro¬ 
tection of the fatherland. For these men are churchmen. Their 
every sermon and every pastoral letter is a political event in the 
Germany of today and no word by them is ever lost. 

There is no doubt that the leaders of the Church who emerge 
from the anti-Nazi fight as heroes and martyrs will play an im¬ 
mense role in Germany the morning after. They will do this not 
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only on the strength of their personal prestige, but because or¬ 
ganized Christianity, whose exponents they are, will be more 
important in the scheme of things German than it has been since 
the Reformation. Christianity will constitute the one anti-Nazi 
force which comes out of the cataclysm of the Third Reich stronger 
than it went in. What with all their hopes, ambitions and beliefs 
crumbling about them, the Germans are bound, unless they should 
throw themselves into the arms of another revolution, to cling to 
the Churches for all the spiritual support they can give them. 

Whether a leader of one of the Churches will become Germany’s 
new leader is an irrelevant question. With or without a political 
post, the great Christians who have proved their mettle in the 
fight against Hitler will be the most powerful factors in leading 
the Fourth Reich’s struggle for peace and order and a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the rest of the world. 

There are two German priests who have become symbols of the 
resistance of Christianity against Nazidom. One is a Protestant 
pastor, the other is a Cardinal of the Catholic Church. One has 
gone through the torments of concentration camps for the last six 
years; the Gestapo never dared to touch the other. It is well known 
in the party hierarchy that Hitler fears no men in Germany more 
than these two priests. Ever sincd he has come to power they have 
embodied the most dangerous challenge to his domination of the 
souls of the German people. They are Pastor Martin Niemoller 
and Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber. 

It is a holiday Sunday in Munich. At noon you are strolling 
through the gay little streets with their rococo houses, and find 
yourself caught in the crowds packing the square before the 
Church of Our Lady. A solemn suspense fills the air; in silent ex-, 
pectancy men, women and children watch the facade of the cathe¬ 
dral with its high domed towers. No sound is heard except the 
muted strains of music from inside, and now and then the whine 

of a child. 

Then the doors of the cathedral are thrown open and under the 
sudden loud clamour of the organ. Cardinal Faulhaber, with his 
clergy, come out in a blaze of red. A hoarse shout of emotion - 
breaks from the crowd and swirls around the Cardinal s sturdy 
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figure, clothed in scarlet—hat, gloves, shoes, the moire tram be¬ 
hind him. His long, high-nosed face with its powerfiil chin, the 
dark eyes under the black winged eyebrows, do not betray his 
seventy-four years. With vigorous steps he strides toward the 
large, black Daimler drawn up for him, and as he walks his hand 
describes brisk little blessings in the air, touching quickly the head 
of a child, thrusting his amethyst ring forward to a soldier who 
pushes forward to kiss it. The Cardinal does not smile; he looks 
at no one. His eyes, fierce, preoccupied, remote, stray beyond the 
crowd that sways toward him in a flurry of tenderness. Then, ener¬ 
getically gathering his red robes around him, he ducks into the 
long limousine, which swings off importantly in the direction of 

the Isar. 

Here, amidst the wooded hills which fringe the blue river, the 
Cardinal has his official residence. A grey castle, gloomy with its 
stately Baroque halls, is a fitting dwelling for this dynamic per¬ 
sonality who is the special Papal representative to Germany, and 
spiritual leader of some 22,000,000 German Catholics, about one- 

third of the population of the old Reich. 

Faulhaber was born in Heidenfeld, in Southern Franconia, and 
to this day his voice holds the accents of this region, famed for its 
hearty dry wines and its strong, serene people. From early youth 
it was evident that he would go far in the clerical career he had 
chosen. A brilliant scholar and man of letters, he specialized in 
Old Testament Scripture and in the study of Biblical poetry. 
And his early papers are written in the noble luminous German 
which has ever since put his utterances into a class by them¬ 
selves. 

After having studied in England, Spain and Italy, Faulhaber 
lectured at the University of Wurzburg and then took the chair of 
Old Testament Scriptures at the University of Strassburg. But all 
this was only a prelude. His real career began when he became 
Bishop of Speyer in the beginning of the First World War. 

Characteristically it was a political issue which brought the 
forceful figure of the Bishop of Speyer to the attention of wider 
circles of the German people. The issue was whether or not the 
big old church bells should be melted into cannon. Faulhaber 
was for melting them, and melted they were. What gives this 
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incident heightened significance is the fact that a few years later 
Faulhaber refused to have the holy vessels used in part payment 
for reparations: there was a difference between church bells and 
holy vessels and between the emergency of the war and the 
bottomless pit of the reparations. 

Faulhaber has always known how to strike a perfect balance 
between being a German patriot and a prince of the Church. 
Such diplomatic and political abilities remarkable in a church¬ 
man were considered great assets in the troubled times through 
which Germany had to pass in those days. Hence his swift rise. 

Faulhaber has always shown as little consideration for his per¬ 
sonal security as does a general in battle. In the period imme¬ 
diately following the First World War Bavaria was a socialist 
soviet republic, weakly ruled by a would-be Lenin, who was 
killed off in the beginning of 1919. There was httle love lost be¬ 
tween the revolutionaries and the Archbishop of Munich, who 
became the rallying-point for all the forces which did not see 
salvation in Marxism. 

One day the Reds even mounted machine-guns opposite Faul- 
haber’s residence, because they believed that he had given asylum 
to the King of Bavaria. But Faulhaber took this and other tribu¬ 
lations in his stride. 

On New Year’s Day, 1919, when political passions ran highest 
and the masses were desperate, this imposing character delivered 
a sermon which frankly defied the powers-that-were by attacking 
socialist philosophy and practice, and during Easter week, 19195 
he went three times every day to the Cathedral, passing right 
through the Red Guard. It was partly due to Faulhaber s in¬ 
fluence that the Bavarians so quickly lost their taste for com¬ 
munist revolution; but scarcely was this menace overcome when 
Munich became the stage for another revolutionary movement— 

the first stirring of the Nazis. 

It is an interesting fact that Hitler’s loathing for Faulhaber 
dates as far back as the Beerhall putsch of Cardinal, so 

Hitler says, was the power behind the Bavarian minister Kahr 
who foiled the undertaking. Faulhaber himself calls Hitler s 
assertion fantastic, and denies having had any previous knowledge 
of the matter. But in the Ftihrer’s imagination his powerful per- 
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son.Uty has never ceased to stand for all the things that made the 

Church Enemy Number One of Nazidom. 

A Catholic by birth, Hitler has always considered the Catholic 

Church as a formidable opponent. What impressed him most was 

that the Church was an organization which had lasted for nearly 

two thousand years and embodied the deepest insight into human 

nature. He realized that, while such an organization existed, the 

rule of National Socialism over German souls could never be 

absolute. A German who believed in the gentle teachings of 

Christ could never put all his faith into German race, blood, and 

destiny. Christian emphasis on the divine soul of man menaced 

the deification of the State to which, according to Nazi doctrine, 

the individual had to dedicate himself. There could be only one 

Church for the Germans: Nazism. 

Hitler never said frankly that he was out to destroy the Church; 

he never made a frontal attack on it. His plan was to undermine 
the power of the Church by making its representatives ridiculous 
and contemptible in the eyes of the German people, thus robbing 
the Church of its moral standing and, above all, alienating the 
young generation. Within a few years he expected that the Church 

would be nothing but an empty shell. 

Like Labour and the Nationalists before her, and the British 

and French ruling classes after her, the Church thought first that 
it would be possible to find a satisfactory modus vivendi with Nazi¬ 
dom. The main reason for this misconception was that influential 
Catholic circles, never fond of the Weimar Republic and strongly 
opposed to the coalition of their own Catholic (Centre) party 
with the Left, aimed at the restoration of a Christian and author¬ 
itarian regime, and they believed that Hitlerism provided it. 
Then, too, they felt that Nazism was the only alternative to Bol¬ 
shevism, which they feared. Thirdly, the German bishops, in agree¬ 
ment with Rome, were determined not to give the slightest pre¬ 
text for the charge that they were internationalistic and lacking in 
sympathy with the necessities of the German people. 

And last, but not least, they knew a great popular movement 
when they saw one, and had learned from history that to keep a 
hand in it at almost any price was more advantageous for the 
Church than to be left out in the cold. 
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Characteristic of this attitude is a statement made by Bishop 
Berning of Osnabriick in 1933' 'We must not once again mis¬ 
understand a powerful national movement as we did at the time 

of the Reformation. We must accept the facts while there is yet 
time.’ 

It was in this spirit of good-will and caution that the Church 
afforded Hitler his first resounding diplomatic success which more 
than anything else made his regime look respectable. This was 
the Concordat between the Vatican and the Third Reich in July, 
^ 933 - Clever, agile Franz von Papen negotiated the Concordat 
on behalf of the Reich, as a result of which that devout Catholic 
became the first Quisling—probably an unwitting one. For the 
Catholics really believed for a short moment that their relation to 
the State would be as friendly as in Italy. It was an illusion. The 
signatures under the Concordat were not yet dry when the Third 
Reich introduced sterilization laws in direct opposition to Pius 
XI’s Encyclical on marriage, and discriminated against Catholic 
youth organizations and confessional schools guaranteed by the 
Concordat. A few months later persecution of the Church in 
typical Hitler style began in earnest. In order to avoid making 
religious martyrs, priests and members of Catholic orders were 
accused of, and punished for, crimes against the exchange laws, 
for immoral offences, and for treasonable activities. Their trials 
were used as propaganda against the Church. 

There is no doubt that such a situation created deep confusion 
among the faithful in Germany. They could not understand how 
the Vatican stood for such violations of the letter, and even more 
of the spirit, of the Concordat without severing relations. Or why 
the Catholic clergy in Germany did not speak out against the 
restrictions of religious liberty. And Hitler’s propaganda did every¬ 
thing to foster the impression that the Church was afraid to pro¬ 
tect its flock. 

From 1933 to 1937 there was only one prince of the Church 
who took up the battle for the Church publicly, thus showing Ger¬ 
man Catholics that the Church was alive to the dangers which 
threatened it from Nazism. This was Cardinal von Faulhaber. 

In this fight Faulhaber was not a man of liberal sympathies. 
He had no fondness for the Weimar Republic, with its Marxist 
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slant and its indifference to religion. His natural sympathies were 
with authority. There is only one freedom he fights for—the free¬ 
dom to believe and think and live as a Christian. But Faulhaber 
recognized that this fight could be neither postponed nor sub¬ 
jected to compromise. 

Only a few months had passed after the conclusion of the Con¬ 
cordat when, in a series of Advent sermons, he raised his voice in 
protest against Nazi attempts to do away with the Old Testament 
on the grounds that it was a product of the Jewish race. ‘Even the 
person of Christ,’ he said in his first sermon, ‘is not spared by this 
religious revolution. Some have, indeed, tried to save Him with 
a forged birth-certificate and have said that He was not a Jew at 
all, but an Aryan because there were Aryans among the inhabi¬ 
tants of Galilee. . . . Also others, who admit that he was a Jew, 
demand that we should renounce him. . . . When such voices are 
raised, when such movements are afoot, the Bishop cannot remain 
silent, . . . and therefore I preach these Advent sermons on the 
Old Testament and its fulfilment in Christianity.’ 

Faulhaber’s sermons created a sensation in Germany. Printed 
in book form with the title, Judaism, Christianity, and Germany, 
they were read by educated Germans of all religions. Here, people 
felt, spoke a Christian and a scholar in the wilderness of weird 
pagan myth. Moreover, here was the German language handled 
in the grand manner that was otherwise forgotten in Hitler’s 
Germany. The Nazis were furious and attacked Faulhaber vio¬ 
lently, but to no avail. The Advent Sermons became the noblest 
symbols of spiritual, intellectual, and moral opposition to Hitler¬ 
ism. 

Throughout the first years of the Third Reich, Faulhaber’s was 
the only voice raised in protest against Nazidom. At that time the 
German episcopate was as divided in its attitude toward National 
Socialism as, let us say, the British and French ruling classes. Faul¬ 
haber alone realized that Hitler was the archenemy of the Church 
and had to be fought. Indeed there were quite a few German 
bishops who would not give up hope for a compromise between 
the Church and Nazidom. They preached appeasement, with the 
result that in 1936, in the midst of the trials meant to establish the 
general immorahty of the Catholic clergy and orders, the bishops 
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made a conciliatory move to support Hitler against Russia. But 
this was a passing phase. In 1937 Pope Pius XI himself came out 
with his famous Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge’, which is the 
Vatican’s ‘J’accuse’ of Nazidom. It took up the violations of the 
Concordat and warned the faithful against the race-myth as a 
conception of the Deity; against the Nazi conception of justice 
(right is what is useful to the nation); against the misuse of sacred 
terms; against national-racial religion. The Encyclical was read 
from the pulpits in Germany, but the Catholic printers who 

dared to publish it were closed down. 

This Encyclical inaugmated a new phase in the battle between 
Church and Nazidom. From now on the Nazis became more open 
in their attacks on the Church, and even the most appeasement- 
minded among the German bishops gave up hope of compromise 

with Hitlerism. 

Hitler rejected the Encyclical in his speech of May i, I 937 > 
the Nazis proceeded to close in on the clergy. To name only two of 
many instances: Bishops were called as witnesses to the immorality 
trials. The Bishop of Speyer, accused of sending anti-Nazi reports 
to the Vatican, was confronted with photostats of his correspon¬ 
dence with Cardinal Pacelli (the present pope), which had been 
secretly opened. But even then an open break was avoided by the 
Vatican, for several reasons. One is that the cancellation of the 
Concordat would be contrary to all the traditions of the Church. 
Then too the Nazis could always point to the fact that certain 
provisions of the Concordat, such as the State’s financial obligation 
toward the Church, were fulfilled. Thirdly, there survived m cer¬ 
tain Catholic circles inside and outside Germany a strong distrust 
of leftist liberal and Jewish groups, which protested bitterly 
against Hitler’s persecution of the Church while they had been 
indifferent to the plight of the Churches in Russia f^d Mexico 
Up to the moment that this is being written the Church has 
avoided any appearance of participating in an anti-fascist front. 
Yet within the German clergy things have changed ^o^siderab y 
since the Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge’. Fan haber has 
ceased to be the only protesting Catholic voice in ^azi ^Ider- 

ness. Former ecclesiastical appeasers have now retired to what one 
of them called an ‘inner line of resistance’, and a few other bishops 
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have joined Faulhaber in his vigorous opposition to Hitlerism. 
The name of the most famous of these fighting princes of the 
Church is now mentioned in the^am^breath with Faulhaber: the 
Bishop of Miinster, Count Clemens August von Galen. 

This fearless priest comes from one of the most aristocratic 
houses of Germany. He lacks Faulhaber’s immense erudition and 
his classical style, but he brings into the struggle a mixture of 
gaUantry and humour which has endeared him to the hearts of 
the people. Galen chaUenges Nazidom in a language devoid of 
diplomatic discretion: ‘We (the Church) are now not hammer, 
but anvil,’ he says. ‘Whatever is worked out on the anvil receives 
its form not only from the hammer but also from the anvil. The 
anvil has simply to be firm and hard and if it is sufficiently strong 

and tenacious, it holds longer than the hammer. 

Galen revolted openly against the Gestapo, against mercy kill¬ 
ings, against Hitler’s theory that the child belongs to the State. 
Indeed the last issue provoked an incident which shows the quick¬ 
witted lightness with which Galen handles his foe. It has con¬ 
stantly amused the German people. The Bishop was scheduled to 
lecture on the topic, ‘Family and Child’, and the Party thought 
it a good idea to heckle him. At one point an S.A. man called out, 
‘How can a man presume to discuss the family and the child if he 

is not married and has no children?’ 

There followed a moment of breathless suspense. 

Then the Bishop drew himself up and answered severely; ‘I 
won’t tolciate having our Fiihrer insulted in this hall.’ 

On another occasion the Nazis completely lost their patience 
with the Bishop and decided to arrest him. Munster is a small city 
and the Gestapo’s intentions did not remain a secret. When its 
men arrived at the Bishop’s palace, an excited crowd filled the 
square. The Gestapo entered the palace and announced that they 
had come to take Galen with them. Galen did not protest, but 
simply asked to be allowed to change his clothes first—a demand 
which could hardly be refused. 

Galen left the room, and returned a few minutes later clad in 
the vestments of his office—cape and mitre—and carrying his 
crozier. The Gestapo gasped: ‘But, Herr Bischof, we cannot take 
you like this.’ Galen answered firmly that everything he had said 
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and done, he had said and done as a priest of the Church, and that 
he would leave the house only in his ofl&cial robes. The incident 
ended when the Gestapo left by the back door while Galen stepped 
out on the balcony and bestowed the apostolic blessing upon the 
thousands who had gathered outside. 

Since the war began the Catholic opposition to Nazism has 
become a most hopeful sign for the future. Several other dis¬ 
tinguished voices have joined the protests and warnings of Faul- 
haber and Galen, among them Count Conrad von Preysing, 
Bishop of Berlin, whose utterances are remarkably frank denuncia¬ 
tions of Nazi treatment of the Jews and the conquered people, and 
their contempt for individual rights. The latest German Bishops 
Conference of Fulda, with a directness unheard of by Hitler’s 
opponents, lamented the ‘ramparts of bitterness and enmity’ 
which religious persecution has created in occupied Europe. 

But how is it possible for these Churchmen to express their 
criticism so freely in the Third Reich? The answer is t,hat Hitler 
is still resolved not to make religious martyrs of princes of the 
Church as long as it can be avoided. Yet these heroic bishops 
never know when Hitler wiU find it necessary to strike at them. 
They are in constant danger. But though the German press is 
forbidden to print Church news, except for hbellous articles in¬ 
spired by Dr. Goebbels, their sermons and pastoral letters are 
secretly circulated throughout Germany, and every passage in 
them is food for German souls even more undernourished than 

German stomachs. 

The German people love these heroic Cathohcs. There is no 
doubt that they are destined to be the most important factors in 

the reconstruction of post-war Germany. 


In spite of Hitler’s intention not to make rehgious martyrs, he 
has made one. . . , 

As this is written, this one man has been m prisons and concen¬ 
tration camps for over six years, and HiUer is reported to have smd 
to a high Nazi dignitary who pleaded for his release. So^ ong ^ 
am the Ftihrer, that man will not see freedom again. 
Protestant pastor and, because he is the only real martyr who hj 
emerged from the Nazi persecution, he is today probably the most 
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famous Protestant pastor in the world. His name is Martin 

Niemoller. ^ tt o 

I met Pastor Niemoller once'some fifteen .years ago. He was a 

slim, wiry man and his face had a roughly-hewn, unfinished look. 
Big projecting ears and light merry eyes made him look consider¬ 
ably younger than his thirty-six years. With his soldierly carriage 
and ill-fitting clothes he gave the impression of a typical German 
officer in mufti. He spoke as many former officers did at that time 
—indignant about the weak Weimar regime, reparations, the 
shacUes of Versailles, and the undignified policy of fulfilment. It 
was the usual argument of German post-war nationalism. 

All this was part of a strange man who started his professional 
life not in the pulpit but in the Kaiser’s navy. He was a dare-devil. 
During the war he made a spectacular record as a U-boat officer, 
torpedoing many British ships in the Mediterranean. But the 
German defeat and the collapse of his world did things to Nie¬ 
moller. When he was ordered by his superiors to take his U-boat 
to Britain to be surrendered according to the terms of the peace 

treaty, he resigned his commission. 

Defeated, humiliated Germany seemed an insufferable place 
for a patriot to live in, and Niemoller and his young bride thought 
seriously of emigrating to Argentina and becoming sheep farmers. 
It is fascinating to speculate what would have happened had they 
done this. When the plan fell through, Niemoller decided to stay 
in Germany, but to Uve as far away as possible from German 

actualities by becoming a farmer. 

Later he realized that flight was no solution. He could not wrap 
himself in his bitterness about Germany’s destiny and let it go at 
that. He belonged to the German people and he had to live near 
them. Suddenly he felt that the best way to do this was to become 
a pastor. 

Many years back when he was a boy, Niemoller had considered 
becoming a pastor, but had then forgotten all about it. He had 
grown up in his father’s rectory in Elberfeld. There had been five 
children; they had no riches, but knew great spiritual wealth. 
‘Every day,’ Niemoller was to write later, ‘began with God’s 
word, and in the evening it was the last word we heard. It was a 
strong and joyous fife which surrounded us and carried us with it.’ 
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Niemollcr thought back over this for a time, then one day set 
down in his diary the words: ‘Am going into the church.’ Later he 
explained: ‘I had no particular liking for theology as a science for 
the solution of problems. But I had in my own life seen cases 

4 

where the hearing of the word and the belief in Christ as om Lord 
and Saviour had made men live anew and become free and 
strong.’ 

Years of study followed his decision and brought out the 
Lutheran characteristics in NiemoUer. He was poor and a family 
man, and with inflation and unemployment it was not easy to 
work his way through college. But NiemoUer did it, working as a 
labomer on the State RaUway. I beUeve that his distaste for the 
Weimar RepubUc came partly from his intimate knowledge of 
the economic insecixrity in which the Germans of his generation 
lived. 

Once NiemoUer had his studies behind him, he rose swiftly. 
After a few short years he was called by the largest parish of 
Dahlem, the most elegant suburb of BerUn. Here wealthy bankers 
and industriaUsts had their houses, and here also Uved many high 
officials and officers. There was probably not a more influential 
Protestant community in the whole of Germany. Everything was 
shining and new in Dahlem: the substantial and graceful vUlas 
and the fresh green shrubberies and the gUttering cars which 

flitted through these fashionable streets. 

Soon the fame of the new Dahlem pastor who had been a war 

hero spread all over Berlin, and people came from everywhere to 
hear him preach. I heard him frequently before Hitler came, a.nd 
after. There was never any doubt that he was an outstanding 
figure on the pulpit. But where did his extraordinary appeal 
spring from? NiemoUer was no great orator. He was no great 
religious thinker. His language lacked brilUance. But he had some¬ 
thing that few priests have—the unique faculty of communicating 
the essence of Christianity: he transmitted Faith. Faith was in his 
every gesture, and in every inflection of his voice. He himself was 
faith. Listening to him reading the lesson, leading m prayer, an¬ 
nouncing his text and the hymns, you felt that for the first time 

you really understood the meaning of it all. 

There was something else NiemoUer did. He gave a sense ol 
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closeness to those who heard him, a sense of communion of the 
spirit. You were not alone. You were part of a real community. 
This was the particular achievement of NiemoUer that his magic 
faith could weld a gathering of the most elegant and worldly 
people into a community as united in the Cross as were the early 

Christians. 

NiemoUer was the most powerful Christian voice in Berlin 
when Hitler came to power, and it was clear that he would play a 
great role in the Third Reich. The question was only what kind of 
role. It was well known that NiemoUer was pro-Nazi. Some people 
even thought he was a Nazi. Whatever he was, when National 
Socialism began to rise, he saw in it a constructive force which 
would restore order, discipline, and national consciousness at 
home and would secure the fatherland a more respected position 

abroad. 

Niemoller’s relationship with Nazism was typical of many Pro¬ 
testant pastors. By and large, one can say that the official Pro¬ 
testant Church was pro-Nazi. There were some militant Protesants 
who still dreamed the great dreams of the Reformation and saw in 
National Socialism a means to break the power of Rome and to 
establish a united German Church, evangelical in its essence, of 
which the Catholics would form a mere sect. Most of them loathed 
the Weimar Republic, and longed for the rebirth of the nation. 
Few of them had any inkling of the danger which menaced 
Christianity through Nazism. 

NiemoUer himself trusted Hitler implicitly. In the course of 
talks with him he became convinced that the pagan movement 
within the party was so much eyewash which Hitler would drop 
as soon as he was in power, and that Hitler would not let race 
theories interfere with Christ’s teachings of universal love, mercy, 
and humility. 

But only a few weeks of the Third Reich went by before Nie- 
moller realized that his confidence in the Ftihrer had been mis¬ 
placed. Nazism, he discovered, was not the dawn of new promises, 
but the most vicious attempt ever made to destroy Christianity. 
The terrible results of the official race policy, not only for the 
Church but for the reputation of Germany all over the civilized 
world, the methods of violence, the evident intention to make of 
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the Church a tool of the State—all this horrified him. Yet he did 
not abandon hope of making Hitler see the light. 

He called on Hitler. After waiting for a long time the Pastor was 
led into the Presence to find the F uhrer a mixture of sullenness and 
disdain. For him the time was past when one had to make pro¬ 
mises to Protestant pastors. While he considered the Catholic 
Church a formidable force and its exponents figures to reckon 
with, he had only contempt for Protestantism. In his opinion, it 
had no organization and no conception of what a Church should 
be. He was sure that he could do almost anything with Protestant 
pastors. They would submit to his every demand. Unlike the 
leaders of the Catholic Church they had no great position to de¬ 
fend or means to defend it with. So when Niemoller told the 
Fiihrer how deeply concerned he was about the future of the Ger¬ 
man nation, not only as a pastor but as a patriot, Hitler cut him 
off sharply with a remark that the future of Germany was his, 
Hitler’s, concern alone, and that Niemoller had better mind his 
own business. What Niemoller’s business was, he left no doubt— 
he wanted complete submission of the Protestant Church to the 
State, under the leadership of the Party. 

Niemoller went home a disillusioned man. He knew now that 
there was no peace or co-operation possible between Christianity 
and the Nazi state, but only strife and conflict. He also knew that 

he could obey only one leader—God. 

And so the battle between the intrepid Pastor and Nazism wa§ 

on. 

It soon became evident that God, if He wished to survive at all, 
had to ‘heil Hitler’. A leader was imposed on the Church, Reichs- 
bishop Ludwig Muller, who had swallowed the Nazi-inspired 
doctrines of a ‘positive Christianity’, a creed largely made up of 
racial mysticism and the glorification of the national socialist state. 
The Reichsbishop, supported by the ‘German Christian’ pastors, 
set about adapting the Church to the political aims and policies of 
the Nazi state. Now Niemoller sprang into action. With a few 
others he formed an emergency league of defenders of the genuine 
Christian faith, from which a little later sprang the Confessional 

Church. 

The Confessional Church developed into the most important 
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Protestant Church movement in Germany. It stands for loyalty to 
the basis of the Church in universal spiritual faith, historically 
recorded in the Confessions, and it rejects the ecclesiastical policy 

of the Nazi state as opposed to the Christian spirit. 

The answer to the Niemoller-made opposition was at first only 
an increase of pressure by Reichsbishop Muller for the unification 
of Church and State. But when, after Hindenburg’s death in 1934, 
Muller asked every pastor to sign an oath committing himself with¬ 
out qualification to the political and spiritual leadership of Hitler, 
the battle was on. Niemoller ridiculed the Bishop, as well as Hitler, 
by drafting a pledge of his own, which opposed Nazi spiritual 
leadership and was taken up by the Confessional pastors. Nie¬ 
moller pledged himself to carry out his office as the servant of the 
Lord, bound to the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions of the 
Reformation and to sacrifice everything in protesting against any 
violation of such Confessions. He added significantly that in the 
employment of the Aryan paragraph within the precincts of the 
Church of Christ a violation of the Confessions was perpetrated. 

Niemoller’s procedure caused a sensation throughout Germany. 
The Reichsbishop was furious. He dismissed Niemoller on the 
spot and appointed another pastor to his Dahlem parish. That 
this was a mistake became evident on the Sunday when the new 
pastor was to appear in Niemoller’s pulpit. The usual elegant 
crowd filled the church that morning, but it was grimly silent. 
The air of tension which hung over the hall was enhanced by the 
unusual number of storm-troopers who packed the aisles. The 
uninitiated might have thought that they were the Reichsbishop’s 
boys, ready to quell any demonstration for Niemoller. Yet the 
contrary was true, and this was deeply significant. The blackshirts 
had come to block the way of the new minister, and they were pos¬ 
sibly a little disappointed that no strong-arm methods were needed. 
For the new man never showed up. Before a delighted congrega¬ 
tion which hardly trusted its eyes, Niemoller himself mounted the 
pulpit at the appointed hour, as if nothing had happened. That 

Sunday he preached on the text, ‘This is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith’. 

The Reichsbishop appealed to Goering to have Niemoller 
ejected, but Goering refused to move to oust a war hero. 
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As things arc in Nazi Germany the amazing thing is not that 
the militant pastor was eventually arrested, but that almost three 
years passed before it happened. For by fighting for rehgious 
liberty and for the purity of the gospel, Niemoller attacked every 
important policy of the Third Reich. His sermons were the most 
effective anti-Nazi demonstrations possible, and his church became 
the rallying-point for all the forces which were nationalist but 
anti-Nazi. 

One incident illustrates Niemoller’s inflexible defiance to the 
powers that be. Ribbentrop, on becoming ambassador to London, 
thought that it would improve his position if he rejoined the 
Church which he had left a few years earher in accordance with 
the pagan tenets of the party hierachy. Applying to Niemoller as 
the pastor of his parish for admission, he was asked the reasons 
for his wish to return to the Church. ‘Reasons of state,’ was the 
Nazi ambassador’s succinct answer. 

‘Insufficient reasons for joining the Church,’ Niemoller wrote 
equally succinctly in return. 

This kind of defiance was intolerable not only to the Reichs- 
bishop but to Hitler himself, and everybody realized that he 
would not stand for it forever. NiemoUer had no doubts about the 
danger in which he found himself. When on June 30, 1937, the 
Gestapo took him to the prison of Moabit, it was the expected that 
had happened at last. 

In vain the Nazis tried to disgust the German people with their 
most influential pastor by holding and trying him on the charge 
of treasonable activities. There was not a person in Germany who 
believed for a moment that this fearless patriot, who had risked 
his life for his country in war and in peace, could be a traitor. 
Niemoller was acquitted by the law, but when he was about to 
leave the court, a free man, he was arrested again by the Gestapo 
and taken to a concentration camp. He has lived now in various 
concentration camps for six years, the ‘personal prisoner’ of the 
Fiihrer, dead to the outside world except for occasional visits by 

his wife and children. 

Thus Hitler has succeeded in smothering the most powerful 
Protestant voice in Germany, and in breaking the backbone of 
Protestant resistance. For, contrary to optimistic reports of con- 
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tinuous Protestant anti-Nazi opposition, it is a fact that since Nie- 
moller’s imprisonment Germany has become rather quiet about 
the leaders of the Protestant Church. To all practical intents and 
purposes Catholic opposition to Nazism has been much more im¬ 
portant and articulate than Protestant opposition. There are 
various reasons for this. One is the absence of a strong Protestant 
figure like Niemoller, another the many divisions within the Pro¬ 
testant Church. Also there is no doubt that Hitler’s initial victories 
made a great impression on the German Protestant clergy, not 
only on the ‘German Christians’ but even on some leaders of the 
Confessional Church. There is something in success which can be 

^ easily mistaken for the blessings of God. 

Then there enters a historical factor which weakened Protestant 

anti-Nazi opposition. Ever since the Reformation there had been 
close links between the Protestant Church and the German State. 
‘Throne and altar’ have supported each other from the time when 
Luther’s godly princes became the first protectors of the young 
Church. German Protestantism has felt for centuries a traditional 
gratitude toward the state. And now the war has brought this 
traditional gratitude to the fore in spite of the state’s pressure upon 
the Church. The argument of Protestant Church leaders, German 
Christians and Confessional churchmen alike, is that with Ger¬ 
many’s whole existence at stake this is not the moment for the 
Church to start a revolution against the Government but for the 
Church to back up the nation at every step. 

Even the leaders of the Confessional Church have a vivid and 
bitter memory of the defeat in 1918 and of what it meant to Ger¬ 
many and to themselves, and they feel that in this urgent hour the 
vital issue of national survival must be put before the problems of 
Church government. The campaign against Russia has strength¬ 
ened this conciliatory attitude. The leaders of the Protestant 
Church have never ceased to consider Bolshevism the most dan¬ 
gerous enemy of Christianity in Europe. They would not stab a 

government which, to their minds, protects the Church from such 
menace. 

Against this dull background of appeasement the heroic figure 
of Niemoller has taken on even more grandiose proportions in the 
eyes of the German people. Niemdller, the Christian martyr, has 
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become the counterpoint to Hitler, the ruthless dictator. The 
Germans are proud of the man who defied Nazism in the name of 
Christ and who has taken upon himself nameless torments rather 
than repudiate his God. They are proud of Niemoller as one who 
stands for their own better self—or rather for the self they would 
like to be but are not. 

There is no doubt that if he survives his ordeal Niemoller will 
become the greatest moral and spiritual asset to the anti-Nazi 
forces and to the world they wish to build on the morning after 
Hitler. 

It is a strange fact that the few popular heroes and martyrs that 
anti-Nazi opposition has produced in Germany come from the 
conservative Germany—not, as some might hope, from the so- 
called progressive Germany. The uncomfortable truth is that 
neither liberal bourgeoisie nor labour has bred any anti-Nazi 
opponents who enjoy even a percentage of the veneration en¬ 
joyed by Faulhaber, Galen, and, most of all, Niemoller. 

This is only part of the story. As a straight matter of fact the 
Nazis have met their only major domestic defeat in their efforts to 
destroy the Christian faith. In the midst of the debris of trade 
unions. Freemason lodges, and of the Socialist and Communist par¬ 
ties which have fallen before Hitler as if they were of papier mache, 
organized Christianity still stands. In spite of the ofiicial pagan 
propaganda the Germans have as a whole remained within the 
folds of the Protestant and Catholic Churches. Ninety-five per 
cent of the people are still registered as church members and an 
additional three and one half per cent have publicly registered 
their belief in God. Educational work is being carried on with 
surprising effectiveness and has counteracted to a large extent the 
Nazi ideological teachings of the Hitler youth. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that the war, the loss of sons and 
brothers which German families have suffered in the Russian 
campaign, the crescendo ordeal of air bombardments, and the 
forebodings of worse things to come, have produced a religious 
revival of the first magnitude in the Third Reich. Throughout the 
cities and towns of Germany as well as in many argicultural areas, 
Bible classes have been organized among German workers. The 
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preaching of the Gospel is listened to with an intensity and hunger 
that has not been experienced for years. ‘Religion,’ wails an 
editorial in Goebbels’ favourite literary magazine, Die Welt- 
literatur, ‘is again taking hold of people in all classes with or with¬ 
out education, and the new influence of reUgion on the life of the 
German people is becoming extraordinary. It is a growing danger 

for Nazism.’ 

Thus it would seem that organized Christianity will be the only 
force for the good operating in Germany on the morning after 
Hitler. What, then, will such venerated Christian leaders as Faul- 
haber and Niemoiler want for’the Fourth Reich? In what direc- 
tion will they influence the Germans? 

They will want an order in Germany which is conservative and 
determined by Christian principles. While this order would not 
be liberal in the accepted sense, it would uphold the rights of the 
individual to live, to exist unharmed, to be free, to have prefer¬ 
ences, to contract marriage without government intervention; 
which means that Church leaders like Faulhaber and Niemoller 
would wish to abolish every vestige of Nazi race ideology. 

Even as this is being written German’Church leaders are actively 
discussing and planning how to combat the ‘catastrophic develop¬ 
ments’ that may follow the war. By this they mean civil strife and 
Bolshevism. Men like Faulhaber and Niemoller remain as anti- 
Bolshevik as ever, and they would reject and combat a communist 
Fourth Reich as much as they did the Nazi Third Reich. 

This does not mean that the Churches are opposed to economic 
progress. A considerable rapprochement has taken place between the 
Churches and the moderate labour movement inasmuch as it still 
exists—a rapprochement promoted by the growing receptiveness of 
the workers for religion, and by the realization of the churchmen 

that co-operation with moderate forces of labour is the only means 
of combating Bolshevism. 

While men like Faulhaber and Niemoller would probably like 
to see the restoration of the monarchy, or the institution of a con¬ 
servative government, it is unlikely that they wiU try to exclude 
groups which stand for more progressive interests. 

There is no doubt that for centuries there has not been such 
a chance for organized Christianity to become a decisive force 
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in German political life as there will be on the morning after 
Hitler. In a shattered world where all hopes, ideals and ambitions 
lie broken in pieces, the Churches alone have something to give to 
a nation sorely in need of spiritual solace and moral direction. 
German Church leaders are fuUy aware of the great task ahead of 
them and are preparing for it conscientiously. 

It would seem to me that, from the point of view of peace and 
order, nothing better could happen to the world than a great 
Christian renaissance in Germany. We must face the fact that in 
a nation so deeply stirred by years of wars and revolution, in a 
nation which has been let down successively by all other beliefs 
such as liberalism, socialism, totalitarianism—only a re-education 
in the name of Christ can have a deep and lasting effect. 

Let us, therefore, hope that men like Faulhaber, Galen, and 
Niemoller will be there to guide their countrymen toward a new 
order which shall make them admissible into a peaceful society of 

nations. 
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What is liberalism? 

In political terms it may be anything except Nazism and com¬ 
munism. It is not circumscribed by party lines. It is a funda¬ 
mental attitude toward life in general. Liberalism is the appre¬ 
ciation of freedom as an absolute good and its loss as an absolute 
evil. Liberalism is the recognition that the enjoyment of certain 
civil, political, and religious rights established by law is of para¬ 
mount importance. Liberalism is the belief in a maximum of social 
and economic opportunity for everybody. 

The citizens of the United States who have lived and prospered 
by its principles are convinced that liberalism embodies the 
finest attainment of civilization and the ultimate fulfilment of 
human longings, and they do not doubt that the peoples of the 
world would like nothing better than to partake of its blessings. 
It is, indeed, a cherished belief here that this war is fought in 
order to raise triumphantly the banners of the Four Freedoms in 
the lands of friend and foe alike. Even the Germans are to be made 
to share in the benefits of liberalism on the morning after. And 
this is why most people in the United States take it for granted 
that nobody but a German liberal will be Excellenz X. 

They earnestly believe that a liberal ruler is what Germany— 
or rather ‘the other Germany’—that mythical realm supposedly 
full of democratic pacifistic Germans—wants. 

I do not wish to be a kill-joy, but I think that it would be a 
catastrophe for Germany, and even more so for the peace, if Ex¬ 
cellenz X were a liberal. Mind you, I do not think this because I 
believe the Germans incapable of liberalism. On the contrary; 
it is because I hope for a great future for liberalism in Germany. 
But this future, as I see it, is not for the morning after Hitler but 
for a considerably later day. German liberalism will be such a 
weak plant on the morning after that in order to give it a chance 
to grow it will have to be tenderly guarded from the ill winds of 
the liquidation of the Hitler era. 
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I have so often pointed out in the coiurse of this book why we 
should make the peace only with forces firmly rooted in the Ger¬ 
man people that there is no need for me to go into it again. 
Suffice to say that German hberalism will have the feeblest of 
roots on the morning after. 

There are several reasons for this. One is that the Germans lack 
liberal traditions and liberal leadership. Another is that they have 
bitter memories of hberahsm as it was presented to them by the 
Weimar Republic. Moreover, totalitarian ideas—both communist 
and Nazi—have penetrated deeply into the German consciousness 
—and perhaps more so into their subconscious, where they will 
not be easily eradicated. The sad truth is that liberalism had no 
past in Germany and has no present. Will liberalism have a 
future? It might, unless a hberal ruler compromises it hopelessly 
by burdening it with the blame of the humiliations of a peace of 

defeat. 

The tale of hberalism in Germany is the story of the nostalgia of 
poets and thinkers rather than a history of political reahty. No 
modern nation has produced men of mightier liberal vision than 
Germany, but in no modern nation were these men so completely 
divorced from public affairs. From the nineteenth century to our 
time, German poets and thinkers, from Hoelderhn to Thomas 
Mann, were liberals. But no German statesman of any stature 
could be called a liberal. Prose and verse have thrived on liberal 
vision in majestic beauty, yet hberalism has created not a single 
readable document of state. The Germans never had a Declara¬ 
tion of Independence or a Bill of Rights. The Germans have sung 
the ideals of the French Revolution, but have failed to translate 

them into political thought and action. 

Goethe, probably one of the most universal human beings of aU 

time, glorified the ‘Heilige Freiheit’ (Holy Liberty), and his whole 
life was a testimony to a magnificent individualism. Yet he kept 
aloof from the great popular movements of his period and de¬ 
spised the official ‘priests of liberty’. SchiUer’s entire work is a 
tremendous protest against tyranny in every form, and a more 
moving plea for freedom of thought has never been made than by 
his Marquis Posa in Don Carlos. But, though for generations every 
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educated German learned these words by heart, they had no effect 

in the compelling terms of politics. 

To be fair to the German people, it should be said that the 
reason for their lack of realistic response to the ideals of the French 
Revolution is not primarily inherent in German character, but 
rather in historical circumstances which have never given them 
much of a chance. It sounds paradoxical, but it is a fact, that the 
main obstacle to a liberal development in Germany was that the 
Germans kept faith with the European idea long after France and 
Britain had become national states and put their national interests 
before the solidarity of Europe. The unity of Europe had been 
embodied in the Holy Roman Empire, and the Germans re¬ 
mained loyal to its ideals when the other nations divided the 
world among themselves. Had the Germans been less good Euro¬ 
peans; had they discarded their ‘internationalism’ earlier: they, 
too, might have been receptive to the alluring call of Liberty. 

As things were, the Germans were by then so busy trying to 
catch up with the other European states in becoming a nation 
that this effort absorbed all their constructive political energies. 
It has absorbed them ever since, and unfortunately, it was only 
Hitler who at last achieved a real German national state. 

All of which does not mean that the French Revolution passed 
by Germany without leaving a trace. There were moments when 
its appeal found an echo in the German soul. It was just that the 
Germans, determined on becoming a nation, did not understand 
this appeal in terms of individual liberty, but in terms of national 
independence. It was with this cry of national independence, 
stimulated by the French Revolution, that the German armies 
helped to win the wars of liberation against Napoleon. 

Then again German nationalism spoke the language of the 
French Revolution in the 1830’s and 1840’s. For a while it looked 
as if a wave of popular nationalism would bring about the uni¬ 
fication of Germany. But it did not. And here entered an element 
which has remained characteristic of German liberalism ever 
since: it has always been deadly afraid of taking the responsibility 
for bloodshed and violence and has thus missed one chance after 
another. The German liberal revolution of 1848, which aimed at 
this united Germany, is a case in point. Here the liberal forces 
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succeeded in getting power only to capitulate at the sight of a 
Prussian General and his troops. The consequence of such 
cowardice was that the liberal forces were hardly in the picture 
at all when in 1870 national unity in its preliminary form was 
achieved in the xourse of three wars. The Second Reich was a 
creation of the Prussian army and the German dynasties, and it 
always remained an extension of both. 

What was life like for a liberal in the Kaiser’s Germany? Let us 
take, as a typical liberal, the son of one of the wealthy, highly- 
educated and cosmopolitan middle-class families in Southern 
Germany, who, now in his late forties, was born into Imperial 

Germany. 

Hans, as I shall call him, grew up in a house where love of the 
arts was part of the everyday existence. His father, a banker, 
collected French impressionist paintings and read German and 
English classics with his children after dinner; took them to see 
the plays of Goethe, Shakespeare and Schiller; and to listen to the 

music of Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner. 

While Hans was thus brought up to appreciate the great works 

of art and literature, his political education was practically non¬ 
existent. At home there was little talk of current affairs. Father 
admired Bismarck, found the Kaiser just a trifle noisy, and was 
proud of the young Reich. For the rest, he used to tell Hans that 
history was finished; that great wars and great revolutions were 
of the past, and that the world henceforth would move forward 
majestically on the elevated plains of peaceful progress—a pros¬ 
pect which depressed Hans a little because he found it boring. 
His father called himself a liberal; but did not think it his business 
to mix in politics, as he used to call it. In this he was more right 

than he realized. j ^ n 

In the social hierarchy of the second empire, with a feudal Ger¬ 
many forming the top and a proletarian Germany forming the 
bottom, the bourgeoisie floated vaguely half-way between the two. 
That is, in these social and political conditions the bourgeois 
world which read the best books and listened to the best music, 
and was a marvellously civilized world from all points of vaew, 
enjoyed suitable prestige in the sphere of Kultur, but had little 
influence on political thought and action. The fact was— though 
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Hans realized this only later—that political Germany, no matter 
whether it was feudal or proletarian, never ceased to distrust the 
liberal cult of the individual which was the prerequisite of the 
civilization which he had taken in with his mother’s milk. Prus¬ 
sian general and trade-union leader alike believed in discipline 
rather than in personal freedom and in individual autonomy. 

What was even more fateful was that Hans’s own world lacked 
political consciousness. Many years later, when Hans thought of 
his childhood and youth, he understood that his father, fine 
flower of South German bourgeoisie though he was, had taught 
him to take the fruits of a liberal civilization for granted without 
bothering about the liberal principles on which this civilization 
rested. For instance, when the Dreyfus affair, then a lively issue, 
was discussed at the family dinner-table, his father did not at all 
approve of the fight the Dreyfusards had put up to prove the 
innocence of Captain Dreyfus. He found the struggle itself im¬ 
pressive, but the thought that the whitewashing of one man, no 
matter how innocent, should be allowed to weaken the unity of 
the nation as it was doing in France, frankly grieved him. Rightly 
or wrongly, he felt, the individual had to be subordinated to the 
necessities of the state. In this Hans’s father was typical of German 
liberals. 


A Dreyfus affair was at no time conceivable in Germany. With 
the longing for national unity having so long been the absorbing 
political sentiment, there was never enough passion left for in¬ 
dividual justice, even among German liberals, to sustain a battle 
for the right of one man against all the power of the state. It is a 
peculiar truism that while to the German liberals injustice was 
deplorable, the disruption of national unity for the sake of justice 

was intolerable. No individual, they thought, had a right to upset 
the whole applecart. 

Hans was sixteen, a few years before the First World War, 

when he came under the influence of a movement which was a 

challenge to the bourgeois civilization he had absorbed at home. 

It was the Youth Movement which was then sweeping Germany, 

and which was really a dress rehearsal for the great middle-class 
revolution of Nazism. 

While Hans hated the healthy part—the walking and the sleep- 
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ing in tents—he found the Movement emotionally and intellectu¬ 
ally almost irresistible. And the most irresistible thing about the 
Youth Movement was, to him, its very condemnation of every¬ 
thing bourgeois. The Youth Movement questioned every ideal 
that had come in with the French Revolution. It laughed at bom:- 
geois respectability anc^comfort, scorned bourgeois materialism, 
pitied liberal individualism. The Youth Movement stood for 
heroism and sacrifice. It aspired to an immense mystical com¬ 
radeship in which the individual could lose himself. It believed in 
the leadership principle. 

The Youth Movement left a lasting imprint upon the thinking 
and feeling of Hans, as it did with a great many of his contem¬ 
poraries who had been brought up in bourgeois traditions. And 
this was one of the reasons why liberal democracy, when finally 
translated into the reality of the Weimar Republic, caused so 
little enthusiasm with people like Hans. 

There were three reasons for the failure of the Weimar Republic, 
first and only liberal regime the Germans had. First of all, the 
initial indifference of the young generation to liberal ideals. Then 
the fact that inflation and the depression knocked the bottom out 
of all bourgeois beliefs. And finally, the Versailles Treaty and the 
consistent failure of the western democracies to back up the liberal 
forces in Germany. 

Hans had fought bravely through the war, was wounded, and 
earned the Iron Gross, second class, and a promotion to Lieuten¬ 
ant. And now he studied in Heidelberg and Munich and was a 
typical German liberal of his generation—a very ‘war generation’ 
and politically minded. The professors at whose feet he sat were 
also politically minded. Yet when in later years he went through 
his notes of those years, he was amazed to find nothing to indicate 
that he ever gave a thought to the bourgeois liberties which the 
Weimar Republic bestowed upon him. Instead, there was a lot 
about planned economy; and while Spengler’s Decline of the West 
and Lenin’s writings provoked pages and pages of passionate 
comment, the new Weimar Constitution was not mentioned 
once. Hans was no exception. Of his colleagues and friends, 
only the law students read the Weimar Constitution, and for 
them it was compulsory reading. He never met any German 
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who was proud of his Constitution as educated Americans are 
of theirs. 

Hans was equally indifferent to the essence of democracy, repre¬ 
sentative government. Here, too, he was typical of his class and 
generation. The Reichstag was something the bourgeoisie talked 
about with a wink and a smirk. It was true that there was always 
unutterable boredom during the sessions, and that the Germans 
make bad parliamentarians. No wonder, then, that the German 
lawmaker never had the prestige with the German people which 
a deputy had with the French or a Congressman with the Ameri¬ 
can. It is an ironical fact that only once did the Reichstag provide 
any real excitement for the Germans, and that was when it was 
burned down in February, 1933—presumably set on fire by the 
Nazis—and became a symbol of the defeat of the Republic. 

But even if people like Hans had had a far greater inclination 
for democracy, they would have had a hard time saving it. In¬ 
flation cruelly challenged the bourgeois ideals around which the 
Weimar Republic was built. By eliminating money, it left an 
already weak middle-class society bare of the belief which gave it 
a raison d’Stre: the belief in capitalism and in individual security. 
Though the stability of money was restored, the Germans never 
got over this shattering experience, and when the economic crisis 
came in 1929, Hans, who by now was a junior partner in his 
father’s bank and considered himself as a good liberal, was as 
eager as any communist to discuss the ‘End of Capitalism’. 

But what finally destroyed the German Republic was not so 

much the indifference of Hans and his contemporaries toward 

liberal processes, or the economic and financial crisis. It was the 

Versailles Treaty and the political Cinderella treatment which 

the old western Democracies gave to the weak German new¬ 
comer. 

I do not mean to discuss here the imperfections inherent in the 
treaty. The mere fact that it was the Republic which accepted 
what the German people considered as a major humiliation com¬ 
promised the liberal forces of the Republic from the start, while it 
strengthened the nationalists. It is often said that the Weimar 
Repubhc had no great leaders, which is the truth; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the other democracies had no great leaders either, or they 
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would have understood that something had to be done to help the 
steadily weakening liberal forces of the Repubhc against the in¬ 
creasing pressme from the extreme Left and the extreme Right. 
What the great democracies did, instead, was to use the weakness 
of the Repubhc to weaken it further. It is one of the tragi-comical 
features of the Weimar Repubhc that the leaders of the democ¬ 
racies later made to Hitler every concession on reparations and 
rearmament which, if made in time, wovJd have prevented Hitler 
from coming to power. 

Was Hans aware of the dangers which threatened his world? He 
was. Many of his war comrades had joined the Nazis; some of 
them came from a social background similar to his own. He him¬ 
self went on stoically voting for the democrats, but he had no 
illusions about stopping what he considered to be the wave of the 
future. Not that he had a very clear understanding of the exact 
nature of this wave of the future. He often began to read Mein 
Kampf, but dropped it because he did not like the style of the book. 
Once he even went to a big Hitler meeting, but could not see what 
the masses found so exciting about the little man with the hair 

over his eye. 

For the rest Hans was a historical relativist. Most educated 
Germans are, which is why they find it rarely worth while to hold 
on to any regime at any price. Unlike Americans, who are apt to 
consider the theories of the French Revolution as eternal truth 
and their own form of government as the ultimate form of govern¬ 
ment, the Germans have at all times been intensely conscious of 
the fluid nature of history. Thus in their heart of hearts not even 
liberals like Hans considered the Weimar Repubhc as something 
absolute and permanent but regarded it rather as a transition to 
something else, a point of view which is not conducive to fighting 


and dying for Democracy. 

Hans did not grasp the full signiHcance of what was happenmg. 

One of the most momentous and consequential facts 

that it was the German bourgeoisie itself which instigated 

Nazi revolution, and through it demolished those basic 

of liberalism and Democracy for which t^ bourgeoisie had stood 

firm ever since the French Revolution. The point ™ 

man hberahsm had lost its economic and po ^tical pres g , 
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its ideological basis has never been strong. The German bour¬ 
geoisie felt that, if it wished to survive, it had to invent something 
new and different, equally remote from liberalism and from 
Marxism. Nazism was the result. And so, under Hitler’s guidance, 
the middle classes transformed themselves into a dynamic force .so 
ruthless and skilful that before it the most powerful Communist 
party outside of Russia, and the best-organized labour movement 
outside Britain, collapsed like children’s balloons. 

But liberalism itself was even more completely annihilated than 
Marxian socialism. Hans could tell a tale about the life of a former 
liberal in the Third Reich. Profoundly civilized as he was, he kept 
aloof from the Nazi movement—a decision which was facilitated 
by the fact that he could not have gone into the party, even if he 
had wanted to, because his wife was half-Jewish. The whole 
situation plunged Hans into a political isolation which was far 
from splendid. 

Because the Third Reich originated with the middle classes, 
which were traditionally identified with liberalism but had 
sacrificed it, Hitler had to bother about them less than about 
labour. Then, too, while he needed the labour masses for his arma¬ 
ments, the bourgeois, like Hans, could be easily replaced in his 
scheme of things if they tried to make trouble. But they did not 
try. Hans and former liberals of his kind, realizing how powerless 
they were, offered even less resistance than other groups. 

Even so Hitler took no chances. Every single organization 
which had been traditionally connected with liberalism, and 
which might become a springboard for future liberal opposition, 
was systematically stamped out. Freemason lodges, to one of 
which Hans belonged, were the most important of them—not 
that Freemasonry was ever as influential in Germany as it was in 
Italy and France, but it constituted an order outside of the Nazi 

order and was a natural rallying-point for potentially subversive 
bourgeois elements. 

What did Hans do in the Third Reich? When Siey^s was asked 
what he had done in the French Revolution, he answered, ‘J’ai 
vicu' meaning that it was a great merit just to survive such tur¬ 
bulent times. Hans, too, has lived through the Nazi Revolution, 
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and has found it a full-time job. When last heard of he still owned 
and managed his bank, had kept out of the concentration camp, 
and it might be said that he belongs to the ‘other Germany’, or, 
as it is also called, ‘better Germany’ or ‘Front of the Decent 
People’. 

Many- people in the Allied countries have pinned high hopes on 
the ‘other Germany’ during the war, and though none of these 
hopes has materialized, they are now pinning high hopes on the 
‘other Germany’ for the peace. The fact is that this clandestine 
German Democracy, full of millions of liberals and pacifists, is an 
amiable illusion, not a political reality. There is no such thing as 
an ‘other Germany’ with one will and one aim on which a liberal 
Excellenz X could base his plans for the Fourth Reich. There are 
cosmopohtan intellectual Germans of liberal traditions, like Hans; 
there are malcontents of every shade; and there is the much- 
vaunted underground. But all these diverse clusters of decent 
Germans are in themselves politically impotent and none of them 
can talk for any important part of the German nation. The uni¬ 
fying factor which at times gave these various clusters the appear¬ 
ance of a front in the eyes of wishful observers was their dislike of 
some of Hitler’s policies. There is a danger that, with Hitler gone, 
even this unifying factor will disappear and leave the other Ger¬ 
many’ more pulverized than ever. It would, therefore, be a sad 
mistake for the future leader to try to build on a foundation so 

vague and so illusory. 

The truth about the ‘other Germany’ is that it exists in one and 
only one sense—that almost any German is a Nazi and an other 

German’ rolled in one. 

I don’t mean that decent Germans don’t exist. There are 
millions of them—nobody can be more convinced of this than I 
—and they have existed through Hitler’s reign of terror. But no 
evidence whatsoever has at any time supported the assumption 
that there is a compact ‘better’ Germany, to any marked degree, 
in sympathy or in potential sympathy with liberal ideas. ^ The 
notion that the ‘better’ Germans have stood aloof wlule the bad 
Germans did the job is profoundly erroneous and misleading. 

What has made Hitler’s revolution and war so formidable and 
deadly was that the best Germans backed him with their enthu- 
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siasm, industry and resourcefiilness. No matter how complete his 
defeat at the end, Hitler could not have achieved what he has 
achieved had there been any considerable number of ‘better’ 
Germans, somehow or other, ‘in opposition’. The German people 
for ten years have been as united behind Hitler as a people can 

ever be united. 

In one way or another, at one time or another, even the ‘better’ 
Germans became ‘bad’ Germans. That is, with or without reserva¬ 
tions, they went over to Hitler when he let them. Perhaps they 
feared defeat more than life with Hitler, or perhaps they feared 
the Gestapo. But they went on working for the Third Reich in 
spite of disillusionment and disgust. Actually, most of these 
‘better’ Germans (Hans, too) were at one time or another dazzled 
by Hitler’s successes and thrilled by the elan which lifted the stag¬ 
nation which had lain so dully over the political life of the Weimar 
Republic. Most of them liked conquest, especially when it came 
bloodlessly, as in Munich, and quickly, as in Poland and France. 
The doubts which conquest gave them were not so much on the 
score of moral qualms. Most of them were a little afraid lest the 
tide should turn sooner or later. The persecution of the Jews, the 
atroeious treatment of the Poles, the starvation of the Greeks, and 
the humiliation of the Dutch, the French, and the Norwegians— 
they knew that they would have to pay for these singly and as a 
nation if they were beaten. And this fear of reprisals, more than 
pity for the victims and indignation about such crimes against 
every human right, gave them what qualms they had. 

How anti-Nazi were those ‘better’ Germans, really? I often 
wondered. Even the most recalcitrant among them were always 
suspiciously ready to acknowledge the Fiihrer’s ‘genius’ when 
things went well with the Third Reich. And while their indigna¬ 
tion about the terror became at times gratifyingly articulate, I 
doubt whether even Hans would prefer defeat to Hitlerism. 

Allied diplomats and journalists staying in Germany showed an 
inclination to interpret any murmur of regret coming from a Ger¬ 
man as an echo of the rumblings of the ‘other’ Germany. This, it 
seems to me, was well-meaning but unrealistic. The fact that a 
German expresses a gentle yearning for one more glimpse of his 
favourite non-Aryan musical-comedy star does not mean that he 
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is a ‘better’ German. It does not even mean that he condemns the 
Fiihrer’s Jewish policy. It means that he is at the moment pain¬ 
fully conscious of the high price of Nazi glory and it does him 
good to say so. Such expressions are^only moods without any 
political significance. After all, even Hess and Ribbentrop occa¬ 
sionally saved a man from a concentration camp, while Herr 
Himmler himself got dewy-eyed over Moral Rearmament. Even 
a Nazi chieftain can’t bear to be a Nazi twenty-four hours the day, 
and has to take a vacation from being a Nazi now and then. None 
of these things change Nazi'theories; they only occasionally soften 
Nazi practice. 

In short, the disgust a German voices with the regime as such 
rarely means that he is longing for Democracy. Pump him and 
you will find, more often than not, that what he really wants is a 
sort of‘good’ Nazism; a Nazism minus Gestapo terror, as opposed 
to the ‘bad’ Nazism of the Gestapo. But also as opposed to hber- 
alism. Even Hans, I know, would gladly settle for this ‘good’ 
Nazism. 

All of which signifies that if Excellenz X should count on a 
compact ‘other’ Germany, its liberal beliefs virginally untouched 
and ready to spring into action, on which to base, the new post- 
Hitlerian regime, he will be sadly disappointed. German liberalism 
on the morning after will be devoid of leadership and of a political 
will. It would be senseless, too, to have any illusions about nine¬ 
teenth-century middle-class liberalism having more authority over 
German minds on the morning after Hitler than it had on the even¬ 
ing before Hitler. I predict that this liberalism will have even less 
authority than it had before. First, because it has even less of an 
economic basis than it had then; and secondly, because it is apt to 
be seriously and constantly challenged by totalitarian ideas: 

Nazi or communist—or perhaps both. 

Liberalism on the morning after Hitler means one thing & 

tremendous emotional desire to be left alone, a reaction to the 
terrific tension under which Hitler’s Germans have laboured 
these last ten years. Such emotional liberalism has no chance to 
crystallize and to become a poHtical force in a hurry. Yet it is this 
emotional UberaHsm on which I pin my hopes for the future of 
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German Democracy. For this is the promising feature about this 

emotional liberalism; it is strongest among the young 
practical intents and purposes, will play the deasive role in the 

Fourth Reich, . a • i 

Much has been said and written about the generation which has 

grown up under Hitler and which has taken in the terrible con¬ 
cepts of Nazism, its hate and violence, with every breath. It has 
been stated that the young German generation is completely lost 
for democratic ways unless given some forcible education. I o 
not share these pessimistic views about the German youth; rather 
do I see grounds for believing that the generation devebped 
under Hitler—and not the generation of Hans—is the ultimate 
hope of German liberalism. For, paradoxically, it is this young 
generation which apparently has swallowed Nazism hook, line 

and sinker that is most critical of it. ^ 

These young boys and girls look like the answer to the Fdhrer’s 

dreams of Nordic youth. But what some of them say would horrify 
the Fiihrer. They have considerable intellectual curiosity and are 
wary of the wisdom propounded in Mein Kampf and in Rosen¬ 
berg’s works. They read and they think. The result is that they 
don’t trust the teachings of Nazism, distrust Hitler, and question 
everybody and everything. 

They are a difficult youth to handle, for there is something 
marvellously invulnerable about them. All over them is written 
the conviction that, no matter who owns the present, the future is 
theirs. Ask them what they want instead of the Nazis, and they 
will say: ‘Time to think things out for myself instead of marching 
with the Hitler youth and listening to Nazi bunk. An opportunity 
to get at the truth of things. A chance to run my own life in my 
own way, not to have it run for me from the cradle to the grave 
by the Nazi machine.’ 

The Hitler youth is full of boys who think and feel that way. 
And so is the army. According to latest reports from Tunisia, Ger¬ 
man war prisoners in their teens by no means share the idolatry of 
Adolf Hitler common among the older soldiers. Men in their 
thirties and forties, who came to manhood in a beaten Germany 
and who saw Hitler’s triumphant rise to power and Germany’s 
momentary successes under his leadership, still believe that the 
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Fiihrer can work miracles. But the very young are different. They 
have no memory of the defeat of 1918, and it appears now that the 
Hitler Youth Movement has not succeeded in giving them any 
great lust for revenge or love for war. They are impatient to go 
home and to live in peace. 

That the young are serious in their claims for a larger sphere of 
personal life and freedom of thought is proved by an event which 
took place recently in Munich and which, tragic as it is, is the 
most hopeful sign that has come out of Germany for a long time. 
This is the execution of three university students, among them 
one girl, for spreading anti-Nazi propaganda. Their names— 

Sergeant Hans Scholl, veteran of Stalingrad; his sister, Marie 

* 

Scholl, a philosophy student; and another medical student. 
Private Adrian Probst—will be memorized by generations of Ger¬ 
man school-children, and around them will be spun the legends 
of the new era of freedom. 

What had happened in Munich was this: Gauleiter Gieseler, in 
a speech at a university festival, denounced women students for 
using studies as a pretext to escape war service, and added that if 
women did not want to work in munition factories they ought at 
least to bear children without marriage. The women students, 
with Marie Scholl as the ringleader, jeered. In order to protect 
the girls, Hans Scholl formed the men students into lines when 
policemen charged. A riot followed. 

The following day Munich house walls bore the inscription: 
‘Revenge for Stalingrad! We want our liberty back!’ The student 
body issued an appeal to men and girl students protesting against 
Nazism and its suppression of freedom of thought and expression. 
This appeal, drawn up, so it is said, by the Scholls and Probst, 
called for a fight to recapture the right of the individual to decide 
his own destiny, ‘ without which no spiritual values can be 
created’, and concludes with a call to battle against the Nazi party 
by resigning from Nazi organizations and by refusal to attend 
lectures by pro-Nazis. Above all, it condemned the war and urged 

German youth to establish a new Europe. 

For several ensuing nights after the execution of the Scholls, the 
city walls bore the inscription: ‘Marie and Hans Scholl live! 
You can break the body but never the spirit!’ And there was 
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another inscription which read: *A new faith in liberty and 
honour dawns!’ 

Young Germans like the Munich students are the great hope of 
a new German liberalism—a liberalism paid for with blood and, 
for this reason, stronger and more authoritative than German 
liberaUsm ever was. For up to now the Germans have never in 
their history paid with their blood for the freedom of the indivi¬ 
dual. But let us not forget that this new liberalism is the music of 
the future. The young who are now thinking and fighting and 
suffering for it will not be a mature political force in Germany on 
the morning after Hitler. In a way this is lucky for them, and 
lucky for this future German liberalism, because at least they do 
not have to bear the blame for the peace in the eyes of the German 
people. 

Perhaps those of us who have liberalism at heart can give Ger¬ 
man liberalism a chance by doing things the other way round 
this time. Instead of sparing the nationalists and insisting on com¬ 
promising the liberal forces with the national humiliation of peace¬ 
making, let us allow these liberal forces to stay as far away from 
the peace-table as possible. Not only would no liberal Excellenz X 
have enough prestige to reconcile the German people to the 
peace as they emerge from a decade or more of war and revolu¬ 
tion; what is far more important for the whole world is the fact 
that such a ruler, identified with treaties which spell total sur¬ 
render, would imperil that ‘new faith in liberty and honour’ 
which, let us hope, will become the faith of a future Germany. 
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Looking back over the faces of Excellenz X, I cannot help feehng 
sorry for him. Here he is, an important man, a man on whom 
depends to such a large extent the stability of the future peace; 
yet nobody will love him! The Allies will look at him with the 
mixture of suspicion and contempt which the victors reserve for 
the representative of the vanquished, especially when he is a Ger¬ 
man. And to his own people he will be the bearer of the sad tid¬ 
ings of defeat and of the settlements resulting from defeat. 

Still, if he is the right man, he will take it all as part of the day’s 

work. 

I believe that on the morning after Hitler there will be twD 
vital forces in Germany on which the new ruler will have to rely 
for support. One is a strictly conservative force and the other is 
a strongly revolutionary and dynamic one. There will be nothing 
in between. The conservative force will be compounded of the 
Churches, the army. Big Business, the rest of the old trade unions, 
and—provided it can bring an honourable peace in its luggage— 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

Nazi and communist movements and possibly Otto Strasser s 
Black Front will be the agents of revolutionary dynamism. 

To my mind only a severely conservative regime, which lays 
emphasis on military discipline and Christian morality, and which 
would be supported by moderate labour groups, will be able to 
check the powerful revolutionary energies of the Fourth Reich, if 
they can be checked at all. For only such a regime which feeds on 
the noblest traditions of the German past will be a match for 

Hitler’s ghost. 

Hitler’s ghost! I have not mentioned it so far, but this does not 
mean that I have not been very conscious of him while writing 
this book. When all is said and done, Hitler’s ghost is Excel¬ 
lenz X’s greatest problem, his chief enemy, his most dangerous 
rival. For it is Hitler’s ghost who will be the phantom leader of all 
the revolutionary forces in Germany on the morning a er, 
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the menace to all moderate policies, the obstacle to a peaceful 
development. 

There is a dangerous tendency in Allied circles to underrate 
Hitler’s ghost, or even to discount it altogether. The military 
defeat and the general collapse of the Third Reich will, so the 
argument runs, cause such disgust in the German people with 
everything Hitler stood for that nobody will wish to remember 
him. Unfortunately, historical precedent does not confirm so 
optimistic a view. From historical precedent one is forced to con¬ 
clude that, for a short period immediately following the collapse 
of the Third Reich, disgust with Hitler may prevail. But in the 
long run this disgust is apt to change into nostalgia. 

This has nothing to do with any paranoiac condition of the 
German people, nor with its peculiar addiction to dictatorship, but 
rather with the rules which seem to govern the aftermath of any 
dictatorship. One of these rules is the rise of a legend of the dic¬ 
tator. There is something wholly infuriating about this legend, 
since it is so unreasonable and there is so little that can be done 
against it. Yet one should face the sad fact that unless Excellenz X 
is very lucky and very shrewd, he will have to deal with a legend 
which will weave an irresistible halo of glory around Hitler’s 
ghost, and will tend to make the ghost as consequential as the 
real thing. 

Let us look for a moment, for comparison, at the legend of 
Napoleon as it affected French destinies in the nineteenth century. 
Here was a dictator who had bled his people white in never-ceas¬ 
ing wars which he had lost in the end. Yet, in the strange alchemy 
of myth, the miseries of war and final defeat were forgotten, and 
what remained was the legend of the lonely eagle chained to the 
rock of St. Helena. This legend of grandeur and adversity irresis¬ 
tibly captured the imagination of the French and filled them 
with yearning for the glorious past. 

It took the French fifty-five years to rid themselves of the com¬ 
pelling influence of the Napoleon legend, and during these fifty- 
five years the legend caused two revolutions and the collapse of 
two dynasties, relapse into a new dictatorship, and the end of this 
dictatorship in another military debacle. For fifty-five years every 
French r6gime bent on moderation and peace had to quit because 
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it failed to live up to the heroic Napoleon legend which haunted 
the hearts and minds of the French people. 

And, as time went on, as the wounds healed and a new genera¬ 
tion grew up knowing the great events only by their heroic legend 
and not by the bloody reality, the resentment against what ap¬ 
peared as a drab present became overwhelming. Open any novel 
by Stendhal or by Balzac and you will find the young hero de¬ 
ploring the sad fact that he did not have the good luck to live in 

the era of opportunity when a talented youth could be a marshal 
at thirty. 

What can Excellenz X do to lay the ghost of Hitler? The best 
thing he could do would be to prevent a Hitler legend from com- 
ing into being at all. Whether this will be feasible unfortunately 
does not depend so much on him as on Hitler himself. The point 
is that there is only one wholly adequate way of preventing the 
creation of a Hitler legend, and this is to try Hitler before a people’s 
court with the radio bringing every detail of the proceedings to 
the remotest hamlet in Germany. No penal peace, no enforced 
education in the spirit of the Four Freedoms, can do to the Ger¬ 
mans what it would do to them if they could hear from Hitler’s 
own mouth what crimes he committed in their name. It would be 
the most forceful method to nip in the bud every effort to make a 
martyr and a hero of a man who brought untold misery to the 
world, and shame to his own country. It would finish the legend 
of Hitler once and for all. 

Unfortunately, it is unlikely that the public trial of Hitler will 
ever take place. Hitler will probably do away with himself in a 
last spectacular gesture rather than appear before a court of the 
people. 

There remains, then, only one other thing for Excellenz X to 
do—to bring to public trial the little Hitlers whose misdeeds in 
Germany and occupied Europe have cried to heaven. Then as 
little as possible would remain on which the Hitler legend could 
flourish. _ 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The author of a controversial book must expect to be abused, 
and there are many, I know, whose opinions do not agree with 
mine. I have the greatest respect for most of these peopk and for 
what they have done. But in many ways I do not agree with them. 

I have heard and read their views many times. Now I must ask 

their indulgence while I set forth mine. 

I do not, for example, believe that the destruction of Germany is 

any solution to the war we are fighting. Many prominent people 
have put forth this suggestion, and it is one which should be con¬ 
sidered. I do not think such a solution would be conducive to a 
lasting peace. Therefore I am against it. But it would take another 
book to tell why I think that, and so I simply state the fact. 

It is possible, too, that certain groups will vigorously object to 
my views on the state of affairs in Germany on the morning after 
Hitler. I can only say that my views are influenced by the study 
of historical periods which seem to me similar to ours, and by my 
knowledge of the German people. But this does not mean that I 
consider these views of mine as final. Before we are through with 
Germany, the unexpected might happen in a thousand different 
ways and modify the situation in a manner nobody can foresee. 
And the expected might happen too. For instance, some of the 
personalities I have sketched here as potential German leaders of 
tomorrow might no longer be among the living, and others whose 
existence I have ignored might come to the fore. Though I am 
humbly aware of the possible pitfalls, I hope this book may con¬ 
tribute something useful to the discussion of a question which 
might make or break the future peace. 

For simplicity’s sake the processes of peacemaking—armistice 
and peace—have been treated as one. 

The'conversations put in the mouth of Marshal Foch and other 

figures in the book have been culled from their writings and are 
based on historical fact. 

R.G.W. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EXCELLENZ X 

A CHEERLESS moming dawned on the Forest of Compiegne on 
November 8, 1918. The air was damp and chilly and black clouds 
hung sombrely over the corner where railway car No. 2419"D 
stood in a small clearing cut into the denseness of the woods. 

There was nothing to distinguish car 2419-D from any other 
French dining-car, which is why it looked so forlorn in this lonely 
spot. Its blinds were carefully drawn and there was nothing to 
indicate that it was shortly to be the setting for a momentous 
event. The car and the dark forest around it knew how to keep a 
historical secret. 

At 9 a.m. in one window of the car a curtain was raised a little. 
Veiled grey eyes over a long moustache peered through the glass. 
The eyes and the moustache were those of Marshal Foch, com- 
mander of the victorious Allied forces. 

‘Here they come,’ said General Weygand, his chief of staff, who 
was standing behind him. 

The Marshal only nodded. Silently he went on watching the 
progress of the German armistice commission toward the car. 

There were five men. Because it had rained for several days, 
and the ground was a lake of mud, a gangway had been thrown 
across the two hundred yards which separated the train where the 
Germans had spent the night from car 2419-D. It was a narrow 
gangway and the five Germans advanced along it in Indian file. 

The Marshal thought to himself: ‘So this is the German Empire. 
At last it is beaten and begs for peace. I am going to treat it as it 
deserves, without hate or brutality, but with firmness.’ 

For a moment the veiled grey eyes rested speculatively on the 
black-coated figure leading the little procession. This was a short 
man in his forties, with a paunch. His face was plain and highly 
coloured, and pince-nez balanced precariously on his small nose. 
Affecting a poise which he did not feel, he exaggerated the move¬ 
ments of his fat little limbs as he strode along, suggesting a man 
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who needs to stretch his stiff legs after a long journey. He was Dr. 
Matthias Erzberger, leader of the German armistice commission. 

The French Marshal drew the blind, satisfied. Matthias Erz¬ 
berger did not look like a man who would upset any applecarts. 
He was the type a victor liked to deal with—an unprepossessing 
man who contrasted agreeably with the haughty, monocled aris¬ 
tocrats who represented the Germany of the Kaiser. That was in 
his favour. Then, too, Erzberger was the leader of the Catholic 
Centre Party, which was an important organization. He had 
advocated a peace of ‘mutual agreement and reconciliation’ when 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff were still in favour of a peace of an¬ 
nexation. Yes, Dr. Erzberger was a nice German, as Germans 
went. At the same time, however, severity was indicated in deal¬ 
ings with even the nicest Germans. 

A few seconds later Foch faced the Germans, standing pale and 
stiff in his drawing-room, which had a large map of Western 
Europe on one wall. Erzberger, in an attempt to be natural, 
offered in a quavering voice to make the presentations, but Foch 
cut him off sharply, asking for credentials instead. For a while 
there was nothing but the crackling of the documents as they 
passed from Erzberger’s hands into those of Foch and Weygand 
and back again. Then the Marshal turned to the httle fat man in 
the morning-coat and snapped: ‘What do you want?’ 

Erzberger’s voice was weak as he replied: ‘We have come 
to receive the proposal of the Allied Powers concerning an 
armistice.’ 

Again the Marshal answered sharply. ‘I have no proposal what¬ 
soever to make.’ 

His tone was curt and metallic. He wouldn’t let the German 
plenipotentiary off too easily. The Boche, even a nice enough 
Boche, had to say in so many words that the Germans were asking 
for an armistice because they could not hold out any longer. 

After a short exchange of words the Marshal had the little 
doctor where he wanted him. 

‘Do you ask formally for an armistice?’ He addressed himself 
directly to Matthias Erzberger. 

‘Yes, we do,’ Erzberger answered, sounding as if he wanted to 
cry. 
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‘Please sit down while the conditions of the Allies are read to 
you,’ the Marshal directed. 

They sat at the longish table. Foch, flanked by Weygand and 
a British Admiral, faced the German plenipotentiary, who sat 
between the diplomat and the General he had brought along for 
technical assistance. There were also a German naval officer and 
a young German captain. 

General Weygand read the armistice terms—slowly—each 
clause in French first; then an interpreter translated it into Ger¬ 
man. The words, distinct and inexorable, dropped into a silence 

of death. 

The Germans made masks of their faces, staring straight ahead, 
neither exchanging glances with each other nor trying to find the 
eyes of the victors. Only when the article concerning the occupa¬ 
tion of the Rhineland was read did tears begin to flow down the 
cheeks of the young captain. 

Because he was meant by nature to look healthy and confident, 
the ashen pallor which now discoloured Erzberger’s ruddy com¬ 
plexion and the sorrowful gaze of his short-sighted eyes behind 
the pince-nez gave his countenance the ludicrously tragic look of 
a desolate clown. Poor Matthias Erzberger! He knew what it 
would mean to an ambitious politician, which he was, to put his 
signature to a document which sealed the crushing defeat of his 
country. 

He had refused to lead the commission in the first place, but had 
been jockeyed into it by persuasion, cajolery, and flattery. Even 
now he could see old Hindenburg in Spa, with tears in his eyes, 
clasping Erzberger’s hand with both his own, as he besought him 
to undertake the terrible task for the sacred cause of his country. 
Could a man think of himself and his own future in such a moment? 
Not Matthias. The appeal by the Titan in person, so old and so 
broken, was an honour, though a terrible one which might jeo- 
paidize his whole pohtical future. But it was heartwarming for a 
patriot to be needed so much in his country’s darkest moment. 

Passing by the front on his way to Gompi^gne, Erzberger had 
convinced himself that there was not an hour to be lost. Were 
things in a less desperate state, he might try to improve upon the 
armistice terms by arguing about them. He might threaten even 
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to walk out on the French Marshal on the grounds that the con¬ 
ditions were unacceptable. This Matthias longed to do. This 
would, he knew, save his face with his countrymen ever after. It 
was Matthias’ personal tragedy that fate did not allow him to do 
any such thing; that he could bring into play neither his ability 
nor his prowess. There was no time. It was imperative that the 
hostilities should not go on an hour longer than necessary. All that 
was left to Matthias was to wrangle about some slight technical 
concessions and then to sign on the dotted line. 

So when Weygand finished reading the terms Matthias Erz- 
berger confined himself to begging that hostilities be stopped at 
once—even before the seventy-two hours which were given to 
ponder the treaty and transmit it to Berlin. He made himself 
urgent and humble in his frantic attempt to put forward the clock 
of peace for his country, talked in anguish of the danger of a Bol¬ 
shevik uprising at the German front, adding eagerly that such an 
uprising might sweep over to the French armies. But he could not 
sway the victorious Marshal, who stated contemptuously that he 
did not know the state of affairs at the German front. The French 
front, he said, was in fine shape, and he insisted that the offensive 
go on. 

On the morning of November 11, at 5 a.m., Matthias Erzberger 
again came to the railway car. This time he did not try to look at 
his ease. He looked beaten and exhausted, the greying light of 
dawn enhancing the leaden colour of his face. Slowly he put his 
name to the armistice treaty, signing his country’s defeat. 

Six hours later church bells rang in every city and every village 
of the warring world. All over the front the bugles had sounded 
‘Cease fire!’ Soldiers of all nations scrambled out of the trenches 
and embraced each other, singing. Foch, who had come to Paris 
in the morning, stood on the balcony of the Flysee between Poin¬ 
care and Clemenceau. Few men in history enjoyed such fulfil¬ 
ment of their ambitions, such triumph of their endeavours. Watch¬ 
ing the dehrious crowds calling up to him, their hero, he thought 
of the armistice. Was it a good armistice? Yes, he thought, it was. 
It was an armistice that placed the Allies in a position permitting 
them to make any peace they desired with Germany, and to en¬ 
force that peace. Was this not all an armistice was meant to be? 
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Years later, watching the rising tide of chauvinism beyond the 
Rhine and the claims of the German military and nationahsts 
that their armies had not been beaten but had been betrayed by 
poHticians, Foch knew that he had forgotten to take into account 
one element which was as decisive for the success of the armistice 
as the actual terms. This was the figure of the German trucemaker. 

Tired and happy, in his great hour, Foch failed to ask himself. 
Would pathetic little Matthias Erzberger, who had signed the 
treaty reluctantly but without undue fuss, express the popular will 
of the German nation and especially of the forces which had waged 
the war? Would the German people take the word of a politician, 
an old hand at appeasement, that their armies had been beaten 
beyond repair and that there was nothing left but surrender? 
Standing on his balcony he did not stop to figure out that, by 
signing the armistice with Erzberger instead of a representative 
of the High Command, he had saved the face of the guilty nation¬ 
alist and military clique and hopelessly impaired the prestige of 
the young German Democracy. For was it not inevitable that to 
the German people the party which signed the armistice would 
be forever associated with the lost war, and with everything that 
came from it? 

If Foch ever thought these things, it was years later. Today, 
when for a fleeting moment the rotund figure of Matthias Erzber¬ 
ger entered the Marshal’s thought, while the jubilant shouts of the 
multitudes reaehed up to him, he felt quite kindly toward him. 
This rather nice Boche, who had signed the treaty for his country, 
stood, so he thought, for a new and chastened Germany, a Ger¬ 
many that was worlds apart from the former Kaiser’s arrogant 
Reich. The Marshal had a vision of a Germany filled with 
millions of Matthias Erzbergers: simple, unwarlike little men, 
who were no longer a menace to the security of the world. 

The Marshal was not alone in this illusion. The rotund, unbel¬ 
ligerent form of Matthias Erzberger, representing the defeated 
Germany, confused the whole Allied world. In Paris, in London 
and in Washington this meek, friendly, and conciliatory figure 
was taken as the prototype of a new Germany, an unwarlike, 
peace-loving Germany with whom it would be easy to live. 

Already the seeds were planted for the next world war. 
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No matter how one looks at the coming peace with Germany, 
the one thing we must not do again is to deal with a Matthias 
Erzberger. It is true that they are the nicest Germans—they are 
just that. But never forget that they are, in a way, the Germans of 
our own wishful thinking. Physically they are real enough but, 
as far as their moral and intellectual influence on their country¬ 
men is concerned, they hardly exist. They are not representative 
of the German people; they cannot speak for them. Their signa¬ 
ture, no matter how sincerely given, will not count in the process 
of peacemaking, because the German people will never feel bound 
by it. In the storm of rising passion which inevitably follows de¬ 
feat, their words, though conciliatory and reasonable, will fall 
unheeded. The Germans who listen to these words hear in them 
only the voice of humiliation and surrender which they loathe.and 
which they cannot repudiate quickly enough. The Matthias Erz- 
bergers have not enough prestige with the German people to make 
them admit defeat and fulfil the obligations which spring from it. 
They cannot make the peace endure. Yet the most perfect treaties 
are no guarantee of a lasting peace unless the victors deal with a 
peacemaker who can ensure that the peace will endure with the 
German people. 

The sequel to Matthias Erzberger’s signing the armistice in the 
Forest of Compiegne on that grey morning in November, 1918, is 
a case in point. I do not mean the deplorable fact that the little 
doctor got himself promptly killed offby predecessors of the Nazis; 
but rather the large political consequences which affected first 
Germany and then the whole of Europe and the western world, 
and which made the tragedy of Matthias Erzberger the tragedy 

of us all. 

The point of Erzberger’s tragedy is this: Because the represen¬ 
tative of the new Weimar Republic signed the armistice, German 
Democracy and everything it could have meant for the world was 
doomed at birth. It all happened as if designed to undermine the 
prestige of German Democracy and to save the face of the guilty 
nationalist and military clique. For it was almost inevitable that, 
in the eyes of the German people, the party which signed the 
armistice and thus shouldered the defeat was identified with the 
lost war and with everything that emanated from the lost war. 
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This was, of course, wrong; but think how this illusion was 
forced upon the German people! Here they were, almost without 
transition, plunged from the highest hopes of victory into an armis¬ 
tice and a peace which spelt the humiliation of crushing defeat. 
Yet it was not their old leaders whose names they found under the 
depressing documents; the victorious Generals of yesterday and 
the statesmen and princes who had promised to lead them ‘to¬ 
wards glorious days’ were not involved in the sad state of affairs. 
They seemed to have nothing to do with the disaster. On the con¬ 
trary, they swamped the bookshops with memoirs in which they 
told their countrymen that the disaster had never happened in the 
first place, that they had been ‘stabbed in the back’ in some mys¬ 
terious fashion by the men whose names one read under those 
terrible treaties. The Matthias Erzbergers, the men of the Weimar 
Republic who signed the armistice, were eternally standing be¬ 
tween the German people and a clear understanding of the 
mechanism of cause and effect which led to the defeat. Because 
of Erzberger, the Germans never quite knew what, or who, 
had hit them. 

Because of Erzberger, too, Adolf Hitler found his most fetching 
slogans without having to look hard for them. There was, first of 
all, the slogan of the ‘November criminals’. These were Erzberger 
and all the men of the Weimar Republic who had a hand in sign¬ 
ing the Versailles Treaty. The November criminals, however, did 
not include the Supreme Command and the annexationists who 
had caused the defeat. Thus Erzberger gave Hitler his strongest 
argument against the Weimar Republic—the argument, in fact, 
which, more than any other, disgusted the Germans with the 
Republic and thus contributed most to Hitler’s rise. 

Because of Erzberger, the true facts were all jumbled up in Ger¬ 
man minds; and it was always easier to believe that the war had 
gone smoothly until suddenly the Matthias Erzbergers came along 
and signed Germany away. If Hindenburg and Ludendorff had 
signed the armistice in Foch’s dining-car the facts would have 
been clearer. Then the German people would have known that 
they were really beaten, and Hitler might never have come to 
power at all, for the November criminals were to the Hitler move¬ 
ment what the self-starter is to an automobile. 
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But what is most depressing about the Erzberger business is that 
it was due, to a great extent, to a mistake of the Alli es. 

In October, 1918, when Germany was ready to collapse, the 
Allies were vociferous in their protestations that they would not 
conclude an armistice with a representative of the wicked Kaiser’s 
Supreme Command, and that only a new Germany could expect 
tolerable peace terms—a Germany, that is, which had rid itself 
of the Kaiser. 

The document that advocated this was the Wilson note of 
October 17, 1918, which pointed out to the Germans that in 
accepting the Fourteen Points as a basis for peace, they agreed to 
destroy ‘every arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly and of its single choice, disturb the peace of the world’. In 
reality this condition was not originally contained in the Fourteen 
Points, and its sentiments contradicted somewhat the President’s 
Message to Congress of December 4, 1917, when he declared: 
‘We do not intend to inflict any wrong on the German Empire, 
nor to interfere in any way in its internal affairs.’ Made in the 
course of the President’s address at Mount Vernon on July 16, 
1918, the condition had been added to the Fourteen Points in-the 
form of a supplement. But whatever its history, when the text of 
the Wilson note reached Berlin, the Wilhelmstrasse knew which 
way the wind was blowing. It knew Germany had to get rid of 
that ‘arbitrary power’, which was the Kaiser, or face the conse¬ 
quences. 

It had been established that up to this time not even the 
German left wing had seriously thought of dethroning the Kaiser, 
and even less of overthrowing the Hohenzollern dynasty. Look at 
Germany in 1918: Important leaders of the majority socialists 
were monarchists; even the independent socialists had not so far 
thought it practical to make a plea for a republic. But when the 
Allies showed so clearly that the prerequisite for a reconciliation 
between victor and vanquished was the resignation of the Kaiser, 
they took up the cry of ‘Down with the Kaiser’, promptly de¬ 
throned him, and estabhshed the Repubhc. 

This is not the place to discuss the advantages of a German 
Republic over a German monarchy, or vice versa. There is only 
one point which should be made, and that is how much more use- 
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ful it would have been for the peace, and also for the cause of 
Democracy, if the Allies, instead of bringing pressure on the Ger¬ 
mans to throw their Wilhelm out in a hurry, had insisted that 
the Kaiser’s Government should sign the painful documents of the 
armistice and a preliminary peace. In that way the blame for the 
war would have been placed where it belonged. In that way a new 
regime—if a new regime there had to be—would at least have 

had the chance of starting with a clean slate. 

As in 1918, we again face the same problem, one of the most 
decisive that will confront the Allies on the day of victory. How 
can we get the right German to liquidate the war and to make 

peace for his people? 

The right German! He sounds like a contradiction. Still, let me 
try to present to you this improbable figure. I shall call him Ex- 
cellenz X, which seems a suitable name for a faceless form. Don’t 
be deceived by Excellenz X. Today he is just an outline, grey and 
indistinct, but on the morning after Hitler he will be the most im¬ 
portant person in the world. Not only will he affect the fate of 
Germany, affect the destinies of Europe, affect world affairs, affect 
our lives—yours and mine—but he will affect even the lives of our 
children and our children’s children. For on him will depend, to a 
large extent, whether we get a durable peace or whether we get 
war in the next generation. 

I know there are blueprints being drawn up for a peace which 
is to last forever. But blueprints are not enough—nothing written 
on paper is enough. There is something more important than the 
concept of the peace treaty: the fact that there must be someone 
who sees to it that the vanquished accept not only the letter but 
the spirit of the peace treaty. This someone can only be our Ex¬ 
cellenz X. Only he can make the peace treaty which will be ac¬ 
cepted by the Germans. Thus only he can determine in the long 
run the success or failure of the peace to come. 

This is true no matter what the peace terms look like. It will be 
true even in the event of the Allies dictating the peace in the same 
way as they dictated it at Versailles. Only more so. I shall not dis¬ 
cuss here the merits or demerits of a dictated peace. But unless 
Excellenz X can make the dictated peace palatable to his country- 
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men, the Allied peacemakers are likely to dictate themselves blue 
in the face without getting results. For it has been proved by his¬ 
torical precedent that no victorious power on earth ever succeeded 
in enforcing a peace indefinitely. The good will of the vanquished 
is always needed. In other words, only if Excellenz X aligns the 
German nation behind the peace terms can a lasting peace be 
expected. 

Now who is Excellenz X, the leader of the Germans of tomor¬ 
row? He is a mystery man, right enough. But I know this about 
him: he must be a strong German, rather than a nice German, in 
order to be an effective peacemaker. This will be a disappoint¬ 
ment to those who cherish the thought that the defeated Germans 
should be represented at the conference table by another Erzber- 
ger, one who had no responsibility for the Nazi revolution and the 
war. But nice Germans made bad peacemakers in 1918. They arc 
apt to make worse peacemakers now. Excellenz X must be a 
strong fellow and an extremely capable one. 

The difficulties that will confront him on the morning after 
Hitler will be far greater than those with which Matthias Erzber- 
ger and the gentlemen of Weimar had to cope. One reason is that 
Excellenz X’s task is not just to liquidate a war; he must liquidate 
both a war and a revolution; he must represent the will of a people 
which is far more deeply stirred than ever were Erzberger’s Ger¬ 
mans. 

There is little use in trying to predict the exact nature of his 
task. It will depend on such incalculable factors as the exact cir¬ 
cumstances of German defeat—whether the Allied armies beat 
the German armies somewhere in Europe or in Germany proper; 
whether the decisive victories are won by the Russians or by the 
British and Americans; whether the German armies fight to the 
last cartridge or just give up when they see the hopelessness of it 
all. All this will determine what he will be up against. 

Much will also depend on the form of the Nazi Gdtterddmmerung. 
Will they go down in a blaze of indescribable horror, dragging 
everybody down with them? Or will they just quit under the pres¬ 
sure of events? This, too, will have a great deal to do with what 
Excellenz X will be up against, in that it affects the main question 
of whether the dynamism of the Nazi revolution will die simul- 
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taneously with the collapse of the German armies, leaving the 
Germans tired and ready to accept anything, or will this revolu¬ 
tionary dynamism try to find a new form for itself along Bolshevik 
lines? Or wiU this revolutionary dynamism smoulder on under the 
ashes of the defeat, always ready to burst into flames again? 

These are only a few questions which give a hint as to the 
various potentialities of Excellenz X’s task. But no matter what 
his task will be in detail, its essence is clearly indicated even now. 
The essence is that he must fit a revolutionized aggressor nation 
into a peaceably inclined society of nations. He must endeavour 
to take the teeth out of whatever remains of the dynamism of the 
Nazi revolution. He must keep a defeated nation from letting her¬ 
self fall into chaos. He must achieve terms with the Allies which he 
can enforce with the Germans. This is his task. You must admit 
that it is the task for a man, and a most capable man at that. 

Who will be this Excellenz X, the leader of tomorrow’s Ger¬ 
mans, the most consequential peacemaker of them all? He might 
have any one of many faces. Let me show you some faces he might 
have. 


I 


B 
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THE MONARCHY 

In 1919 Field-Marshal Hindenburg reaffirmed his faith in an 
Imperial Germany in a message which later became part of his 
testament to the German nation: 

‘For the present our entire former constitution lies buried under 
a flood-tide, raised by the storm of wild political passions and re¬ 
sounding phrases, which has apparently destroyed all sacred 
, traditions. But this flood-tide will subside. Then, from the eter¬ 
nally agitated sea of human life, will again emerge the rock to 
which the hope of our fathers clung, that rock upon which nearly 
half a century ago the future of our Fatherland was, by our 
strength, confidently founded: the German Empire!’ 

There was, so it is believed, a second document appended to 
the testament proper, which was withheld from the German 
people. This second document is said to contain three directions 
to Hindenburg’s successor: to keep the Reichswehr above politics; 
to reintroduce conscription; and to restore the monarchy. Hitler 
fulfilled the first two directions with catastrophic results for Ger¬ 
many. Who, if anybody, will fulfil the third? 

Who, if anybody, will restore the monarchy? 

There is only one group in the world which might do it: the 
victorious Allies—a turn of events which would certainly surprise 
the old German Field-Marshal. But European anti-Axis circles of 
the more conservative kind have begun to pin high hopes on a 
return of the Hohenzollern dynasty. The restoration of the mon¬ 
archy, so the reasoning goes, would represent a return to the only 
‘legitimacy’ which the Germans recognize as such, and would thus 
offer the best guarantee of Germany’s orderly adjustment to the 

post-war world. 

If proof is needed that God tends to ‘bring to nothing the under¬ 
standing of the prudent’, this is it! Is there anything more ironic 
than the fact that twenty-five years after forcing the Kaiser out 
with high indignation, the Allies would be pleased to have his 
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great-grandson back on the German throne? If nothing else, it 
shows that the emotions of an avenging angel don’t get one very 
far in the tricky business of peacemaking. It also shows that it is 
one thing to compel the vanquished to drop their legitimate ruler 
and to make themselves into a nice liberal Republic, and another 

to make a nice liberal Republic work. 

It also shows how dangerous it is to destroy the natural order of 

things. The Hohenzollern dynasty was an important part of the 
natural order of things in Germany, and its destruction was cer¬ 
tainly one of the more disastrous accidents in connection with 
the peace after the last war. For no matter how bad the German 
monarchy might have been—and chastened by defeat it might 
not have been so bad—it would at least not have produced a 

Hitler. 

Will an Allied-made monarchy have a chance on the morning 
after Hitler? It seems doubtful; but it is possible. To take up a poli¬ 
tical system where it was dropped twenty-five years ago is as diffi¬ 
cult as trying to resume an old love affair. 'On ne recouchepas,' the 
French say with great finality—which may sound a bit frivolous in 
this context but aptly covers the situation. To make a success of 
the restoration of the German monarchy, the impetus behind it 
would have to be especially strong. There are several reasons why 
this must be. Monarchies in general have declined. The newly 
restored dynasty might find it hard to maintain itself against the 
revolutionary waves of communism and fascism. The Hohen- 
zollerns themselves have become forgotten men for the German 
masses, and the old court officials. Junker friends of the Kaiser, 
and monarchist officers who would be the natural backbone of the 
monarchy have died off. And any victor-made regime is bound to 
be unpopular with the vanquished. 

It would seem that the Hohenzollerns could succeed only if they 
carry in their royal luggage a peace in which Germany could 
survive easily as a people and a nation. A Hohenzollern can only 
come as Father Christmas. 

The story of the Hohenzollerns since the fall of the dynasty is a 
story of missed opportunities. Unlike other dethroned Princes they 
never worked in earnest at being pretenders, but were oddly 
apathetic to the possibilities they had for getting a foothold of 
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power in Germany. And when they were not apathetic their 
clumsy efforts spoiled their chances. 

Originally their chances were excellent, for monarchy suits the 
Germans. The great Bismarck was aware of this when he said: 
‘The Germans’ love of country needs a Prince on whom their de¬ 
votion centres.’ Then he gave a warning that, once the dynasty 
were to disappear, the Germans would become the prey of more 
firmly knit nations whose patriotism did not need the agency of 
dynastic devotion. 

But while one imagines that Germany would have been fertile 
soil for a strong royalist movement, none came, and the monarchy 
ceased to be a major issue of post-war German politics after the 
first years of the Weimar Republic. This was chiefly the fault of 
the Hohenzollerns themselves. Had they been less discreet or less 
indifferent they might have made the most of the monarchist 
passion which had been kindled in German hearts by Article 227 
of the Versailles treaty—the article which demanded the extra¬ 
dition of the Kaiser as War Criminal Number One. But the 
Hohenzollerns failed to exploit this, and soon, thoroughly fright¬ 
ened by the Kapp putsch of 1920 which aimed at the restoration of 
the monarchy and failed, they even ceased to encourage a Kaiser 
or Hohenzollern party. 

From then on the Hohenzollerns were hardly in the political 
picture at all. The struggle in the Weimar Republic which pitted 
the Right against the Left centred not on the restoration of the 
monarchy but on the policy of fulfilment in the foreign, and cer¬ 
tain economic measures in the domestic, field. Even the so-called 
monarchist intrigue, which made a stir at the time because it 
caused the dismissal of General von Seekt, the founder of the 

^ V 

Reichswehr^ in 1926, was no monarchist intrigue at all, but only 
one of the conspiracies which the late General von Schleicher 
used for ridding himself of his superiors in the Reichswehr ministry. 
In fact, the Hohenzollerns were a mere accident in the matter. 
Seekt had promised the Grown Princess to permit her oldest son 
to take part in the annual manoeuvres with the rank of lieutenant, 
Schleicher, who had helped to advance this plan to the point where 
it was almost an accomplished fact, secretly informed the Repub¬ 
lican press of what was planned. The hullabaloo was terrific, and 
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abroad the government was severely criticized for a ‘breach of the 
Locarno spirit’ by monarchist intrigues. Schleicher had timed it 
all perfectly. Stresemann, who was working to secure the admis¬ 
sion of Germany to the League, could not tolerate anything 
smacking of Hohenzollern ambitions. A suitable head had to roll, 
and Schleicher had his will. Seekt, who had so brilliantly created 

an army out of nothing, resigned his command. 

But even though the dynasty was thus innocently dragged into 
one of several plots for the struggle for power inside the Reichswehr 
command, and people sympathetically felt that the royal family 
had got a raw deal, the Hohenzollerns never tried to profit by 
such accidents. The Kaiser continued to chop wood in the park 
of Doom in the Netherlands, apparently content to pass his time 
thus or in conversation with the archaeologists, historians and dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners who, with German friends, formed a steady 
stream of visitors. He was still the head of the House of Hohen¬ 
zollern and his word was law for every member of the family. 
Also he was still one of the richest men in Germany. To judge 
from his rarely published utterances he seems to have given up 
all hopes of a return to the throne. The son of a famous German- 
Jewish banking family who went to pay his respects to the Kaiser 
at least twice a year used to tell me that the Kaiser had swallowed 
the stab-in-the-back legend hook, line and sinker, and blamed the 
collapse of his throne to an international Jewish plot. This was 
years before Hitler came to power. 

The Crown Prince, on the other hand, seemed less resentful. 
Looking like a weaker and more charming Frederick the Great, 
he played during the Weimar Republic. Fascinated by a new, 
amusing, insecure world completely lacking in the standards and 
forms of former society, he frequented the houses of the nouveaux 
riches, hobnobbed with soeialist ministers, and especially with 
pretty women. There could be no less pretentious pretender, if 
pretender he ever was. 

As the 1920’s went on, the Hohenzollerns beeame increasingly 
the forgotten family in Germany. Except for the famous annual 
dinner on the eve of the Emperor’s birthday on January 26, which 
was more a sentimental gesture by old Junkers, generals and for¬ 
mer court officials, there was no evidence whatsoever of dynastic 
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feelings as the imagination of the German masses was captured 

first by Communist and then by Nazi ideas. Circles which still 

held hopes for a speedy restoration kept quiet, knowing how un- 

lavourable the reaction abroad was to every rumour of a return 

of the Hohenzollerns, and how this reaction might jeopardize 
German recovery. 

In the early ’30’s events began to move, and had the Hohen¬ 
zollerns shown only a little strength and political sense they might 
have re-estabhshed themselves and steered Germany away from 
disaster. In 1931 Reichkanzler Briining came to the desperate 
conclusion that the setting up of a monarchy was the only possible 
alternative to the Nazi revolution, and persuaded important per¬ 
sonalities of the trade-union movement and the Gathohc Centre 
party to see things his way. They had even agreed on a plan which 
would try to cushion any unfriendly reaction at home and abroad. 
The restoration, it was decided, would have to be done by easy 
stages. This was just before the Presidential elections, and Hinden- 
burg would have to be re-elected before the first step of the restora¬ 
tion could be taken. Then the Reichstag and Reichsrat would have 
to declare him Regent for his lifetime, at the end of which one of 
the sons of the Crown Prince would come to the throne. It was a 
clever plan, which might have changed the course of history, but 
it failed. The Western Powers were consulted in an informal way 
and reacted sourly, with a complete lack of understanding of the 
urgency of the German situation. Hindenburg was another ob¬ 
stacle. He wanted the Kaiser himself, and not a grandson, on the 
throne. But both difficulties could have been overcome had the 
Hohenzollerns themselves been encouraging. They were cool to 
the idea, distrusting a step-by-step restoration promoted by the 
Left. 

Furthermore, they had already put their money—not only in a 
symbolic sense—on Hitler. It transpired that the whole monar¬ 
chist group had sold out to Hitler. The Grown Prince had pro¬ 
mised him support; the Kaiser had contributed to his election 
funds. There is no doubt that the monarchists expected from 
Hitler a monarchist denouement when he reached power. 

Did Hitler himself contemplate a monarchy? He certainly pro¬ 
mised Hindenburg so. This dyed-in-the-wool monarchist, who 
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had become President of the Republic, considered himself in his 
heart only the trustee of his Kaiser and would never have accepted 
the ‘Bohemian Corporal’, as he called Hitler, had the Corporal 
not promised to bring the monarchy back and thus fulfil what 
Hindenburg regarded as Germany’s ultimate destiny. Nor did 
Hitler make his promises only to Hindenburg; he made them to 
leaders of the officer corps, to the monarchists in his own Party, 
even to members of the Hohenzollern family itself. 

Hitler made these promises before he came to power and after¬ 
wards; it is possible they were the sincerest promises he ever made. 
For no doubt there were times when he felt a genuine urge to link 
the Nazi revolution with the glory of the Hohenzollerns. The dedi¬ 
catory service before the opening of the first Nazi Reichstag in 
the Garrison Church of Potsdam, in 1933, might have been such 
a time. With the Crown Prince in the magnificent uniform of the 
Death’s Head Hussars prominently displayed in a gathering glit¬ 
tering with orders and uniforms,^it looked as if the great days of 
Imperial Germany were back again. Certainly it looked that way 
to Hindenburg, who sat entranced with tears trickling down his 
old cheeks, evidently seeing before his spiritual eye the uncom¬ 
fortable Nazi revolution dissolve into the ascent of his Kaiser to 
the throne. As proof of Hitler’s sincerity in this matter we have 
the fact that he published Hindenburg’s testament, which con¬ 
tained as pike de resistance a clear demand for the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

But even though Hitler might have intended to call back the 
Hohenzollerns, the dynamics of the Nazi revolution carried him 
to a point where he could not do it even if he wanted to. All the 
conservative forces, which hoped to prepare for the monarchy by 
cautious evolution, were eliminated, and the ever-sharpening 
concept of the all-powerful State in itself excluded the monarchy, 
while the doctrines of violence made any tame development to¬ 
ward a Kaiser improbable. 

If they were disappointed by the blow to their hopes, the Hohen¬ 
zollerns bore it gamely. There were stories that the old Kaiser was 
horrified at Hitler’s activities and had advised his adherents of his 
displeasure. But evidence points to the contrary: the Kaiser was 
clearly fascinated by Hitler. Receiving a British visitor shortly be- 
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fore the war, he spoke in a sarcastic ‘Now-you-can-see-what-you- 
got-yourself-into’ way. Then in the spring of 1940 a circular letter 
made the rounds in which the Kaiser asserted his admiration for 
the Fuhrer and asked his faithful to put themselves wholeheartedly 
behind the war effort. 

There was a large contingent of Hohenzollerns in the army, all 
well liked by their comrades and admired for their bravery; but 
then Hitler began to consider the Hohenzollerns a potential men¬ 
ace to his regime. What worried him was the exceptionally high 
number of Hohenzollern princes killed and the popular sympathy 
shown to the young heroes and their bereaved families. He did 
not want his Germans to become even remotely Hohenzollern- 
conscious. In the third year of the war all Hohenzollerns were 
withdrawn from the front and relegated to safe places where they 
could neither live as heroes nor die as martyrs. 

Today Germany is quiet about the Hohenzollerns. The Kaiser 
is dead. The Crown Prince, still quite good-looking in his desic¬ 
cated Frederican way, is in his sixties and as devoid of mon¬ 
archist ambition as ever. There is only Prince Louis Ferdinand, 
his second son, who is a possible pretender. It is he whom the 
interested circles in Allied countries have in mind when they con¬ 
template the restoration of the Hohenzollerns. 

Louis Ferdinand is about thirty, appeals to women, and has 
travelled about the world. He lived, among other places, in De¬ 
troit, where he worked for Henry Ford. He loved the United States 
and was heart-broken when ordered to return to Germany. There 
is nothing Prussian about his looks. Medium sized, loosely knit, he 
wears his grey flannels as well as his uniform of a Luftwaffe officer. 
His face, high-boned, narrow, with a long fine nose and nice grey 
eyes, is neither arrogant nor stern. Long bright hair grows from 
his forehead in a widow’s peak, giving it a touch of the romantic 
rather than of the military. 

When he passed through New York on his way back to Europe 
—this was in 1933—I met Louis Ferdinand in the home of a 
famous American writer. All those present were worked up about 
events in Germany, and the slender blond Hohenzollern was im¬ 
periously asked what he was going to do about it once he got 
home. The young man, bearer of the name of a heroic Prussian 
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Prince Charming who fell very young in the Wars of Liberation, 
had evidently not given the matter much thought and found the 
poUtics of the incipient Third Reich more bewildering than any¬ 
thing else. He was a private citizen, he said gently, and couldn t 
see for the life of him what he could do about anything. The host, 
disappointed by the young man’s insouciance, cried: ‘The trouble 
with you. Prince, is that you would rather live for Henry Ford 
than die for the greatness of the Hohenzollerns.’ Louis Ferdinand 
grinned and admitted that the writer had hit the nail on the head. 

To what extent Louis Ferdinand takes seriously the speculations 
concerning his future is not known. Up to now he singularly lacks 
the temper and purpose characteristic of successful pretenders, 
keeping consistently out of politics, Nazi or otherwise. Dazzled by 
Hitler’s bloodless victories he would tell American friends that 
the Fiihrer was doing wonders for Germany. But when pinned 
down on the question of the monarchy in general and of himself 
as Kaiser in particular, he had a delightfully noncommittal way 

of suggesting that thrones were worthless. 

War may have changed all this, and of course he has an am¬ 
bitious princess for a wife—Grand Duchess Kyra, the daughter of 
the late Pretender to the throne of Russia. She looks like a chic 
young lioness, and, having witnessed the horrors of the Russian 
revolution as a child and spent her youth at the phantom court of 
parents who never stopped playing Tsar and Tsarina in their vari¬ 
ous abodes on the coast of France, Kyra would not be averse to 
becoming Empress of Germany. However, knowing as she does 
the frightful occupational risks of royalty, she would not want her 
husband to ascend the throne unless the proposition were promis¬ 
ing. 

Is there a possibility that this pleasant Prince would make a 
success of a restored Hohenzollcrn monarchy? Under certain cir¬ 
cumstances he might. 

There is actually a comparatively successful precedent for a 
Hohenzollern restoration—the restoration of the Bourbons after 
Napoleon. The Bourbons had been in exile for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, during which France indulged in violent revolutions and 
wars and made a pest of herself in the same manner Germany 
has made a pest of herself under the Nazis. But when the 
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victorious Allies, mesmerized by the idea of legitimacy, brought 
the Bourbons back, the monarchy kept going for fifteen years and 
after that another dynasty maintained itself for seventeen more 
years. During all this time the French nation, which had been an 
aggressor nation, never made a warlike move. This has to be 
chalked up as a success of the monarchy. 

Actually the success of the restored French monarchy was a 
success of the Allied victors. Delighted to be rid of Napoleon they 
backed up the returning Bourbons in the only way a returning 
dynasty can be backed up effectively. They gave them something 
to bring home to their people which the defeated Dictator could not 
offer them: a palatable peace. All ideas of punishing the French 
aggressor were abandoned. France was neither cut up in little 
pieces nor disarmed. France could start life afresh. The honour¬ 
able peace the Bourbons were able to offer their people gave them 
the prestige they needed to keep France in order. 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, in order to make a success of the mon¬ 
archy on the morning after Hitler, would be even more in need 
of Allied support than Louis XVIII on the morning after Napo¬ 
leon. The circles which would have been the natural standard 
bearers of a Kaiser party are practically extinct. Most of the old 
court officials and generals and Junkers, who dreamed of a return 
of the Hohenzollerns to the throne, have died. Their children, 
who participated in the adventure of the Nazi revolution, have 
ceased to look for salvation in the Hohenzollerns. The enormously 
high percentage of aristocrats killed in this war further decimated 
the groups which have been the traditional supporters of the 
throne. Elderly bourgeois and even workers have a secret longing 
for a Kaiser, but they don’t actually mean a Kaiser so much as 
the comparatively splendid and calm life he stands for in their 
memory. But the young ones don’t visualize the German future 
in terms of Hohenzollern restoration at all. To them Hohenzollern 

is just a historical name. 

Further, the question of legitimacy is more confused in Ger¬ 
many than it was in France, since there are quite a few Germans 
who would consider the Weimar Republic as the legitimate pre¬ 
revolutionary order rather than the monarchy. Louis Ferdinand 
would have two revolutionary waves—nazism and communism 
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to cepe with, while Louis XVIII had only one. The fact that he 
would return on the limp wings of defeat would not be in his 
favour where the German people are concerned, any more than 
the fact that he would be the choice of their conquerors 

Louis Ferdinand, in order to put himself over with the German 
people, would have to be equipped with immense prestige, and, 
as I said, there is only one thing which would give him such pres¬ 
tige: a palatable peace to offer to the German people. No Hohen- 
zollern could return to the throne of a Germany that is turned 
into a penitentiary by the vietors and cut up in little pieces. Any 
punitive disarmament, one-sidedly imposed on Germany, would 
exclude a monarchist solution, for traditionally the German mon¬ 
archy leans on the army. 

I doubt very mueh whether crowns will be worn in Germany on 
the morning after Hitler. There is little inclination among the 
Allies to give the Germans the sort of peace which would be the 
condition under which a Hohenzollern could make a successful 
come-back. Still, one can never tell what will happen iq the course 
of peacemaking. In the event that the unassuming figure of Louis 
Ferdinand should ascend the throne of his fathers under promis¬ 
ing cireumstances, the Allies, I believe, would not regret it. He is 
likely to make a good constitutional Kaiser. Moreover, there is no 
doubt that a monarchy would have a calming effect on the Ger¬ 
man people. It would give them a sense of stability; it would give 
them a rallying point; it would give them a natural head of a 
hierarchically graded social order, which is a social order suited 
to the German temperament and which would facilitate a peace¬ 
ful development of Germany on the morning after Hitler. 
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THE GENERALS 

It is May, 1940. 

The air over the banks of the Meuse is filled with the explosion 
of shells and the smoky fire of cannon, German sharpshooters lie 
in the rain of whistling bullets. Beside them, his big, rugged head 
pressed like theirs to the ground, is the commander of the ar¬ 
moured division. The Kaiser’s Pour le Merite and the Fiihrer’s 
Knight s Cross at his throat dangle into the mud. He chuckles 
when shots explode near by. He makes the soldiers feel good. 

'Nothing ever happens to the old man,’ they tell each other. 

It is still May, 1940—the French campaign. 

Six hundred tanks sweep down the road from Amiens to Abbe¬ 
ville. For greater safety they should be dispersed as far apart as 
possible, but the commander does the unexpected: he keeps the 
column together. His tanks never leave the road and the French 
are completely bewildered. At one point the fast-moving panzers 
overtake French infantry. Standing up in his armoured car, the 
commander bellows: droiteP and the French obediently turn to 
the right and are taken prisoners. Soon the story is all over the 
German front. ‘It’s just like the old man!’ the soldiers say, and 
laugh. They are proud of him. His name is Erwin Rommel, 

Thus long before he became ‘Rommel Africanus’ to the German 
people, and the ‘Desert Fox’ to all the world, it was evident that 
no other general evoked such enthusiasm in the rank and file of 
the Nazi army as Rommel did. It was not that he was an emi¬ 
nently successful general; at that time all German generals were 
eminently successful. But Rommel alone had all the makings of a 
myth. And a myth he had become—a myth so consummate that 
even his defeat in North Africa cannot destroy it. 

What goes into the Rommel myth, apart from his ability to do 
sensational things with tanks, and to confuse the enemy with 
slippery and brilliant tactics? First of all his age and appearance. 
Rommel is in his late forties, which is young as German generals 
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go, and there is an indelible youthfulness to his ugly, rough-hewn 
face. It is a scarred, pock-marked face with a potato-like nose, but 
his smile, which is full of small unlovely teeth, has a puckish charm. 
When he laughs, which he does easily, the sharp blue watchful¬ 
ness of his eyes takes on an impudent glint and one tends to for¬ 
get the hard will-power which is in every line. Rommel looks like 

a soldier—only more so. 

Another ingredient of the myth is his apparent invulnerability. 
It fills his soldiers with awe. They see him day in and day out 
torso rising out of the turret of his cruiser tank which leads the 
main column in the thick of the desert battle. The mortality among 
his aides was proverbially high, yet no bullet ever hit Rommel. 
His luck is the sort of luck which the ancients praised as an attri¬ 
bute of greatness. 

Add to the Rommel myth his closeness to his men. The Afrika 
Corps was a comparatively small force which Rommel picked 
personally and trained personally under simulated tropical con¬ 
ditions on the beaches of the Baltic. In Africa Rommel himself 
saw to it that his men had everything to make them as comfort¬ 
able as possible under the circumstances. The men knew this. 
They knew that Rommel drove them as hard as he drove himself, 
but that he understood their needs and looked out for them. There 


is a deep comradeship between him and his men; he has a knack 
of talking to them, inquiring after their health and their mail, 
and telling them rough army jokes. 

It has been said that Rommel started his career as a Hitler 
partisan and owes his quick rise to his early collaboration with 
Himmler. In this connection also much was made of the fact that 


Rommel was born on the wrong side of the track, as far as the 
German military hierarchy is concerned—the implication being 
that this is why he is closely identified with Nazism. This is the 


imaginary part of the Rommel myth. Actually Rommel comes 
from the same social stratum as many high officers of the Kaiser 
—Ludendorff, Hoffman, Groener, to name only a few. He is the 
son of a Suabian high school professor. Rommel began his mili¬ 
tary career under the Kaiser, at the military schools of Imperial 
Germany. His prowess during the first World War got him the 
highest decoration, though he was only a junior officer. Except 
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for the extravagant title of Field-Marshal which Hitler splurged 
around as generously as Napoleon, Rommel could have achieved 
pretty much the same career in the army of the Kaiser as he did 
in the army of Hitler. Remaining an officer of the German army 
all through the Weimar Republic, he was by no means a political 
officer. His interest was tanks and not politics. From 1928 on— 
that is, five years before Hitler came to power—he trained tank 
officers, first in Breslau and then in Dresden. Tanks have been his 
first interest ever since. 

In fact, tanks are responsible for the rise of Rommel and others 
like him. Much too much importance has been given to the poli¬ 
tical and social difference which is said to exist between the old 
‘Prussian-school’ generals and the new ‘Nazi’ generals. Actually, 
this difference is not a political and social one, but a difference 
between old and new arms. The tank generals, no matter where 
they come from, are a new race of military men, for tanks have 
brought back to battle something of the knightly romance of an 
earlier age. They demand mass motion, but at the same time 
everything is individual and intense. In conditions so highly 
mechanized that they seem to minimize human existence, the 
commander, with his mind and soul and will-power, is on trial at 
every moment. He does not lead the battle by remote control, 
but is in the heart of the fight, its very force, calculating, skilful, 
reckless, never sparing himself. Rommel is the typical tank com¬ 
mander of our day, a legend in his time. 

I describe Rommel because the colourful myth makes him the 
most likely of the German generals to play a major part in shaping 
the future of his people. In a way, however, he is only a symbol. 
There are other generals who may come to the fore in the post- 
Hitlerian era—Field-Marshal von Paulus, who shared with his 
soldiers to the last the vain torments of the siege of Stalingrad and 
is now a Russian prisoner; Field-Marshal List, who led his troops 
to victory in the Balkans. These two are Panzer generals; other 
generals are identified with severe old-fashioned Prussianism—the 
von Rundstedts, von Bocks, von Brauchitschs. They have their 
role cut out for them. They are older than the Panzer generals. 
Frigid and remote in the way of the military intellectualism of the 
General Staff, they lack the sparkle and colour of the younger 
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men. Still, they belong to the vital and puzzling group which for 
over two hundred years has dominated German destinies, the 

German generals. 

There is no doubt that Rommel or one of his colleagues is destined 
to play a lively part in the liquidation of the Second World War. 
For, unless we stupidly ignore the lesson of 1918, it will be the Ger¬ 
man High Command which will sign the armistice. Yet it would be 
a mistake to think that the role of the German generals will end 
after one of them has signed the armistice. I believe that they will be 
figures to be reckoned with for the organization of the post-war 
world, and that there is a good chance that Excellenz X’s face will 
be the ugly puckish face of Field-Marshal Rommel or of one of 
the other German generals. 

Why a German general must sign the armistice needs hardly to 
be explained. The disastrous consequences which sprang from the 
fact that in the last war the wrong Germans signed the armistice 
were discussed at length in the first chapter. Let me recapitulate: 
Because the Allies in 1918 did not wish to deal with the Kaiser’s 
High Command, the representatives of the new Weimar Republic 
had to sign the armistice, and the generals, instead of being forced 
to concede officially the defeat for which they were largely respon¬ 
sible, were allowed to dissociate themselves from this defeat, as if 
they had nothing to do with it. The result was that the German 
people ever after identified the disaster with their Democratic 
regime, while the generals became the martyrs-stabbed-in-the- 
back. What had been intended as a blow to the German generals 
became a tender device by which they saved .their faces. 

We must not make this mistake again. We must not pamper 
the German generals! Surely they will ask for nothing better than 
a repetition of 1918, but we must not give it to them. Wherever 
the armistice will be signed this time—in a railway car or in a 
tent or in a castle—a general must put his name to the document 
which acknowledges the German defeat. This time the German 
people must be made to realize that their generals lost the war. 

Will this realization of guilt disgust the German people with 
their generals? Oddly enough, I don’t think it will. In spite of the 
defeat, a general might become the dominant figure of the Fourth 
Reich. There are two reasons for this. One is that the vanquished 
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always tend to look to their defeated generals for leadership. The 
other is that in the void left by the crumbling of every authority 
in Germany, the military leaders will be about the only people 
the Germans can turn to for guidance. 

Throughout history you find the magic which generals hold for 
defeated nations. The French after 1870 had their MacMahon 
and after 1940 their Petain, their de Gaulle, and their Giraud. 
The Germans themselves had Hindenburg after their collapse 
in 1918. No matter how crushing the collapse or how vain the 
suffering, military leaders in the eyes of the people stand for their 
national greatness, which has its hour even in lost wars. Somehow 
the number of the dead are never chalked up against the names 
of generals. The survivors cherish in them their memories of vic¬ 
tories, however short-lived. 

In the case of a defeated Germany the trend will run even more 
strongly to military leadership. Perhaps this is understandable. So 
many atrocious things have been done by the Nazis in the name 
of the German people—things they have to be ashamed of, things 
they will be punished for—that they will cling to their memory 
of their mihtary victories, and even of their defeats, which were 
honourable and paid for by blood. And they will chng to the com¬ 
manders connected with these victories and defeats as the only 

leaders in whom they can feel pride. 

Further, for twenty-five years the Germans have experienced a 
frightful falling away of all forces to which they had successively 
trusted their destinies. First the monarchy fell. Then the socialist 
and liberal leadership of the Weimar Republic failed, and was 
subsequently discredited to such a point that it is little more than 
a hazy memory for the German people. When the Allies have 
finished with them, the Nazi leaders too will probably be more or 
less bodily extinguished. In a vacuum thus devoid of all authority 
the officer caste is likely to stand out like Mount Ararat from the 

deluge. 

-v 

Would Rommel or one of his colleagues make a good Excel- 

lenz X? I think the answer is yes and no. 

I have always felt that some of the strongest moral values in the 

Germany after the First World War have been embodied m the 
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German army, and there are grounds for believing that the officer 
caste after this war will represent an important factor in rehabili¬ 
tating Germany and in restoring to her an organic social order. 
What is more, I beheve that, when all is said and done, Rommel 
or one of his colleagues might be the only German who will enjoy 
enough prestige to establish a measure of quiet on the morning 
after Hitler and to consolidate the peace with the German people. 
All of which makes a general a desirable candidate. 

On the other hand, I am fully aware of the weaknesses and 
mistakes of judgment of the generals, which, indeed, are flagrant. 
The generals were the only group in Germany which could have 
effectively opposed Hitler. Without their support he could never 
have started the war. The fact that they are thus largely respon¬ 
sible for the misfortunes which Nazidom has brought upon the 
world makes a general an undesirable candidate. 

What makes him even more so, is the danger that he might 

produce another Hitler all over again. 

The alliance of the German generals with Hitler is specially 
disgraceful because the alliance went against the spirit of the 
generals’ own caste. In collaborating with Hitler on his terms they 
betrayed every principle to which they owed their strength and 
unity. For the enormous prestige which the officer caste has en¬ 
joyed with the German people over centuries has less to do with 
military achievements than with moral integrity and impeccable 
conduct. The German officer caste has played the same role in 
Germany which the British aristocracy has played in Britain—the 
role of an Hite which sets the decisive example for society. 

Romantic-minded writers love to describe the German officer 
caste as a homogeneous group of cold-eyed, monocled, thin-lipped 
aristocrats, which excludes everyone whose ancestral castle does 
not stand in East Elbia. This is a myth. Bismarck pointed out in 
his Gedanken und Erinnerungen that even as far back as the wars of 
liberation most great Prussian generals did not originate from 
Prussia proper. The Kaiser’s army recruited its officers partly 
from bourgeois elements. Yet the unity of the German officer 
corps has been an undeniable fact; it has been the unity of men 
who believe in the same things and work for the same things. It 
has been a unity derived from the adherence to standards of be- 
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haviour and a set of ideals which were mainly the ideals and stan¬ 
dards of aristocratic Frederican Prussia. They were the knightly 
ideals of honour and obedience, of a stern devotion to duty and 
complete consecration to service and justice. The German officer 
caste stood for a certain kind of man, a man ‘who was more than 
he seemed’, a man of moderation, a frugal and civilized man. It 
stood for a certain outlook upon life—^religious, believing in 
authority and in the collective responsibility of one for all and all 
for one. 

Then why did the generals associate themselves with the Nazi 
revolution, its monstrous cruelty, injustice and immoderation? 
Here is an incident which throws some light upon this question. 

One night in the winter of 1936 in Berlin, I found myself sitting 
next to a general at dinner. He was a greyish, well-set-up aristo¬ 
crat in his fifties with a lean short-nosed face and deepset light 
eyes over the lacquer red collar of his tunic. The fearless old hos¬ 
tess who had ruled a great salon for many years said to me: ‘I put 
you next to General X. Since Hitler has so foolishly done away 
with the Jews, the officers of the General Staff are the only brilliant 
people one can talk to in Germany.’ 

‘How do you like Hitler?’ I asked the General after we had 
swapped amiable stories. He put down his knife and fork and 
with his monocle sparkling benevolently at me, he said: ‘Meine 
Gnadigste, how would like a man, who, when you tell him 
that you need two thousand tanks, says: “No, that is not enough, 
take four thousand!”—and who, when you ask for four thousand 
planes, gives you eight thousand? How would you like such a 
man?’ 

I said: ‘So you do like him.’ 

And the General replied fervently: ‘Adolf Hitler is the answer 
to a soldier’s prayers.’ 

His words sounded bizarre to me when I thought how Nazi 
terror had reached out against the army hierarchy itself, when on 
that bloody 30th of June, 1934, General von Schleicher and Gen¬ 
eral von Bredow were assassinated. But they sounded less bizarre 
in view of the fact that at the same time Hitler had wiped out the 
Nazi party’s revolutionary militia, the S.A., a thorn in the flesh of 
the professional officer caste. Moreover, by that winter of 193^ 
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Hitler had provided ways and means for a tremendous armament 
programme and had reintroduced compulsory military service 
Or as the Wehrpolitische Taschenhuch put it triumphantly, had 
‘assured the armed forces a position which they did not have in 

Imperial Germany and even less in the Interregnum . 

As if he read my thoughts, the General turned again and his 

voice took on an urgent quality as he said; ‘I know you want me 
to be shocked about the terrible things that have been happerimg 
in this revolution. And I am shocked, heaven knows. But terrible 
things happen in any revolution, and while I personally regret 
them, I feel that they have to be put up with for the sake of the 

great things Hitler has done for the army. 

This conversation, it seems to me, goes a long way toward ex¬ 
plaining the relationship between the German generals and Hitler. 
It was a very simple relationship. The generals were ready to sell 
their souls to any devil who freed them of the military clauses of 
the Versailles treaty and gave them the wherewithal to build up 

the army. The Devil was Hitler. 

It took the generals quite a while to realize that they had really 
sold their souls to the devil. In the beginning of their association 
they were blithely convinced that they would have the little man 
firmly under their thumb, just using him as their political front 

for all he was worth. 

But it did not work out that way. 

The reason for their lack of judgment was that the generals’ 
tradition is entirely unpolitical. They never had any political will 
or any constructive political ideas beyond the fulfilment of their 
professional wishes, which is why they never had any fundamental 
opposition to put up against the Nazis. This goes back to the times 
of the monarchy, when the Army was the chosen instrument of 
the Imperial House and shared the monarch’s distinction of being 
above any party. Even in the Republic the officer caste stayed 
aloof from politics. It was rather paradoxical, since they were 
constantly called upon to prop up successive governments, none 
of which could have kept going for even a week without their sup¬ 
port. Yet, they themselves were the only group among the citizens 
debarred from voting. 

In view of their past history it was only logical that in the Third 
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Reich, too, they tried to keep aloof from the revolution. With a 
few negligible exceptions, they took their absorbing technical task 
as an excuse for not bothering about Nazi doings. ‘Thank God, I 
am a soldier, I don’t have to worry about all this,’ was the fav¬ 
ourite reaction of high German officers to stories of pogroms, con¬ 
centration camps and mass deportations. Now and then one of 
them got so wrought up about events that he took them up with 
the party authorities. But these were isolated cases and the result 
was nil. 

Generally the high officers looked the other way rather than 
put up any resistance, afraid to disturb national unity by protests 
and opposition. That is how a highly intelligent German general 
explained their stand to me. They were quite aware of the moral 
conflict they were faced with, he said. To them it appeared as a 
conflict between justice for the individual on one hand and na¬ 
tional unity on the other hand: not a conflict between right and 
wrong—a conflict that would have been easy—but between right 
and right, which was difficult. Because they were German generals 
they chose national unity. 

It is amazing how quickly their mistakes and lack of foresight 
caught up with them. In 1940 and 1941 they knew that they were 
faring badly under Hitler. It was not the fear of ultimate defeat 
which filled them with forebodings, but rather the realization that 
by making themselves the instrument of the Nazi revolution they 
were digging their own graves. They foresaw a mounting of the 
revolutionary wave to the point where it would eventually drown 
everything they stood for. There was a fierce battle on between 
Nazi ideology and their own traditional concepts of life, and while 
so far these concepts had proved strong enough to keep the officer 
caste united and even to assimilate the newcomers who flowed in 
from the various party organizations, the outcome seemed doubt¬ 
ful. Indispensable though they were, the generals never knew 
where they stood with the Nazis. They didn’t know whether it 
was best for them if things went well on the military front or when 
things went wrong. If things went well. Hitler took the credit and 
the Gestapo and the S.S. were praised. If things went badly, the 
generals alone were blamed and the Gestapo and the S.S. were 
praised anyway. Only when things went very badly indeed, as in 


the generals 

the Russian campaign, were the generals called upon to repam 
the damage and their advice prevailed once more. But for how 

mere has been much speculation as to why the generals did not 
revolt against Hitler when they discovered at last he was leading 
them into disaster. The point is that they had nothing to revolt to, 
and so far that is still the case. There was nothing in any declara- 
tion by the Allies designed to convince the German generals that 
by overthrowing Hitler they might gain a peace which would 
give them a chance, and there is little sense in revolting without 
hope or promise of salvation. But when things become entirely 
hopeless for the Germans, the generals may revolt for the one pur¬ 
pose of getting peace in order to spare the terribly weakened body 
of the nation unnecessary bloodshed. And then they might well 
overthrow Hitler so as to make things easier at home and abroad. 


The government Field-Marshal Rommel or one of his colleagues 
would set up on the morning after Hitler depends largely on the 
circumstances of the German defeat. But first it should not be 
taken for granted that a German general would try to set up a 
military dictatorship. The Germans, strangely enough, have never 
had a military dictatorship in their history. While the generals 
have always been an indispensable instrument of power, they have 
never aimed at being this power themselves. The German people, 
on the other hand, much as they admired their army, never clam¬ 
oured for army rule. A military dictatorship would be something 
quite new for the Germans, for which reason a general might be 
reluctant to attempt it on the morning after. 

Nor should it be assumed that a general would try to achieve a 
coalition with conservative forces, especially with the Junkers. It 
is a widespread misconception that the German officer caste is 
identical with the big landowning class. It is not. Since the fall 
of the monarchy the German officers have not identified them¬ 
selves with any class, but only with the army. They had, it is true, 
hereditary and traditional affinities with the Junkers, and the 
knights of the sword saw in the knights of the manor almost the 
only politicians who spoke and understood their language. But 
while they accepted the Junker point of view as long as it was use- 
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ful for the army, they were indifferent to its highly capitalistic in¬ 
terests. The German generals are not capitalists. 

Strangely enough, they understand socialism better. Even in 
its Marxist version socialism is never as alien to them as bour¬ 
geois liberalism, with its emphasis on individual rights and 
pursuit of happiness. The generals Hke to call themselves the 
representatives of a ‘Prussian Socialism’, based on the collec¬ 
tivist concept of all for one and one for all. The generals have 
always got on better with the trade-union leaders, notwithstand¬ 
ing the differences between their brands of socialism, than with 
liberal politicians. Neither do they share the capitalists’ loathing 
of Bolshevism. The generals played with the Bolsheviks during the 
Weimar Republic^ and there is among German officers a school of 
thought inclined to view the future in terms of a monumental 
socialist bloc, formed by Germany and Russia. So it is a good bet 
that Rommel or any general who comes into power would seek a 
coalition with the representatives of labour, whether communistic 
or socialistic, and thus would put his government on a broad 
social basis, which would greatly strengthen it. 

But the form and combination of the government which a gen¬ 
eral will set up is not what really matters. The thing that really 
matters is what Excellenz X, if he should be Field-Marshal Rom¬ 
mel or some other German general, will think on the morning after 
Hitler? What will he plan for the future of his country? 

Let us have no illusions about Rommel or any other military 
head of the state being a changed man because he lost a war. 
German generals take lost wars much as confirmed bridge players 
take their losses at cards. Sometimes one wins and sometimes one 
doesn’t, but if one is a good player and keeps one’s average high, 
one breaks even in the end. Rommel or any German general will 
feel that he and his group put up a good show in this war, and 
even if the outcome left much to be desired there is always a next 
time. 

You cannot expect a German general to turn into a pacifist 
overnight—or, for that matter, ever. No peace, no matter how 
wise or how punitive, will prevent the German officer caste from 
trying to refashion an efficient military machine. No matter how 
impossible we make it for them, they will always find a way, for 
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they have practise in evading the restrictions of a dictated peace. 
The Prussian army which was instrumental in defeating Napoleon 
was the one Scharnhorst and Gneisenau created by evading the 
military provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit. The army which over¬ 
ran seventeen nations this time was the one Seekt created despite 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. It would be foolish to 
expect that the German generals will be different on the morning 

after Hitler, 

The generals themselves are quite frank about it. No power on 
earth, they say, can keep a wehrfreudiges (army-loving) people like 
the Germans from creating an army. They have a further theory 
on that point: that the harsher the military clauses of the peace 
treaty the better for their purposes. Had the military clauses of 
the Versailles treaty been less strict, they argue, the national re¬ 
action might have been less immediate and the phcenix-like rise 
of the German army from the ashes of defeat less swift. 

This unquenchable desire for an army makes the German officer 
caste, whether one of them will rule or not, a potential menace to 
peace on the morning after. Yet there is a silver lining. In the first 
place, the Germans will be so exhausted after the terrific blood¬ 
letting they suffered in this and the last war that for a long time to 
come a German army can achieve only symbolic significance. It 
will be the expression of national discipline and pride, rather than 
a fighting machine which can compete with the fighting machine 
of a nation like Russia, which draws from an inexhaustible man¬ 
power reservoir. 

I am sure this is fully realized by the German generals them¬ 
selves. They know that they will be unable to risk their next war 
for years to come. This is also one of the reasons why they will not 
be seduced by a new Hitler. They know better than any other 
group that they will have to beware of any man who will try to 
lure them into a new aggressive adventure, and their personal ex¬ 
perience with the old one will leave a bitter taste in their mouths. 
Their horror at what the Nazi revolution has done to their own 
traditions and ideals will be enormous, and herein lies the chance 
that a general might not be so bad after all. 

For a general, if he gained supreme power, would lean back- 
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ward to restore to Germany the sort of conservative order for which 
he and his kind have been standing through the centuries. He will 
stand for religion, authority, decency, discipline. It will not be a 
liberal order, as we understand it; it will be a very conservative 
order, and some people will call it reactionary, but I believe that 
it is the sort of order which might suit the German people and 
which might agree with their own sense of frustration and humi¬ 
liation after the war. I also think that this conservative sort of 
German order might be a guarantee of a durable peace—^in spite 
of the fact that General Rommel and his colleagues will never be 
pacifists. 

Would Rommel or one of his colleagues make a good ruler? I 
can only say again: Yes and No. 



IV 


THE BUREAUCRATS 

You know his face. 

You have seen it on and off for over twenty years on innumer¬ 
able news photographs. It is the face that peered from behind 
Rathenau signing the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, from behind 
Stresemann signing the Treaty of Locarno in 19255 from be¬ 
hind Ribbentrop signing the Russo-German amity treaty in 1939. 
In between you saw it on other occasions—always the face behind 
the face of the German representative at every important League 
of Nations council and at all the reparation and disarmament 
conferences. It was the face behind Hitler at Munich and again 
at the ceremony confirming the Tripartite pact with Japan and 
Italy. 

The face is the thin high-domed one of an incipient moon, and 
it sits on a long lank body. One tends to overlook the face when 
it appears modestly in the shadow of the executors of political 
destiny. But once you have noticed it, you don’t forget it easily. 
There is something uncanny about its colourlessness and the cold 
opacity which registers neither pleasure nor pain. 

This face belongs to Dr. Friedrich Gaus, Under-Secretary of 
State of the German Foreign Office and for many years head of 
its Legal Department. There has been no international declara¬ 
tion or agreement or pact involving Germany during this time 
which does not bear the mark of his rapier-sharp mind. His col¬ 
leagues in the Wilhelmstrasse, who refer to him jokingly as ‘Fred¬ 
erick the Great’, say that he always carries two treaty-drafts to 
every conference—one in case things go right and one in case 
things go wrong. 

They say, too, that behind his bloodlessly correct surface beats 
a kind heart. But what exactly does the man think and feel who 
put the juridical breath into Rathenau’s eager schemes of a new 
modus vivendi for Germany as well as in Hitler’s deceitful amity 
pacts with Poland and Russia; who created a legal formula for 
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Stresemann’s policy of fulfilment as well as for Hitler’s bloodless 
conquests and undeclared wars? What does such a man really 
think and feel? Does he consider himself just a superb technical 
device—a sort of machine into which the policymaker throws his 
ideas, ambitions, desires at the top and from which a finely worded 
document comes out at the bottom? Or does he think of himself as 
a demon, designed to hurry civilization on its way to self-destruc¬ 
tion—a demon who watches his handiwork with sad but delighted 
fascination? 

Dr. Gaus is sixty-one. Let me say at once he will never be Ex- 
cellenz X. But it is safe to say that if he lives he will be the man to 
draft the German counter-proposals which Excellenz X will offer 
to the Allied peacemakers. And if there should be a peace con¬ 
gress to which the Germans are invited, it is a safe bet too that he 
will sit behind his new chief exactly as he sat behind Hitler and 
Stresemann and Rathenau and behind everybody else who has 

represented Germany in the last twenty-odd years. 

This may be a distressing thought to the purists who hope that 
all those tainted with'the sin of collaboration with the Hitler revo¬ 
lution will be wiped off the political scene. But it happens that 
under any regime the purists have broken down before the high 
German officials, and there is reason to believe that they will do so 
again. Purists are not essential to the smooth functioning of the 
machine of state, whereas the officials are. Furthermore, purists 
are sixpence a dozen, while a hard-working, experienced civil 
servant is as rare as a Derby winner. Here lies the strength of the 
truly amazing lot of second-string men who have run Germany 
under the Kaiser, under the Weimar Republic, and under Hitler. 

These high-powered second stringers, whose prototype is the 
shadowy figure of Dr. Gaus, are as constant in the scheme of 
things German as the generals are, only they are not publicized as 
much. Few people anywhere have been aware of their collective 
importance. In Germany proper they are even less known than 
abroad, where now and then an enterprising journalist apprises 
his readers of the significance of one or another of them. There are 
several reasons for this. One is that these high civil servants are 
not the flamboyant type; they never say or do anything specta¬ 
cular. Also the Germans are used to them. They are just an in- 
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conspicuous part of the landscape of German lives, and the people 
are not aware of them any longer. Nobody realizes that more often 
than not these unobtrusive civil servants have saved the day for 

Germany. . , i • i. 

Certainly they have saved the day for Hitler. People in the 

know are inclined to believe that their.faithful collaboration was 
the most important single factor in the amazingly smooth run¬ 
ning of his machine of state. I myself was told by old officials 
whom I met in occupied Europe that the German bureaucracy 
never worked more efficiently than it did in the Third Reich. For 
this they gave two reasons, both of which seem to contradict the 
current views of the working of totalitarianism. One is that they 
enjoy a freedom with their work such as they had never known 
before. The other is that they are allowed to bring personal 
initiative into play to a remarkable degree. For fourteen years, 
these officials used to explain, they had to fight with democratic 


parliamentary commissions who stole their time and cramped 
their style. But under Hitler, ‘one can get things done’, and they 
liked that part of it. 

What they liked even more was that every idea and plan any 
of them happened to have—and there is no high official who has 
not some pet project all worked out in his desk drawer—got a 
fair trial, a fact attributable to the ambition of every Nazi min¬ 
ister to offer his share of experiments in a revolutionary organiza¬ 
tion that lives by experiments. 

The story of the high German bureaucrats is a study in survival. 
What puzzles outsiders most about them is that those who are old 
enough have by now sworn allegiance to three different regimes— 
to the Monarchy, to the Republic, and to the Third Reich. To 
which one of these regimes are they really loyal? How can they 
combine such fickleness with conscience? 

Let me say at once that their conscience—very elastic as con¬ 
sciences go—is clear. This is how one of them explained it: ‘I am 
hired for life. This in itself implies that I am not employed in the 
regime that happened to be in power when I came in, but by 
Germany. And I keep on serving “Germany as Germany”—not 
just some form of state. One can be useful to one’s country in any 
form of state. That’s why there is no blame connected with having 
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served every regime from the Kaiser to Hitler.’ Or, to paraphrase 
the words of Talleyrand, he would say: T have put myself at the 
disposal of events. Provided that I remain a German, everything 
is all right.’ 

This goes a long way toward explaining why the high German 
officials have almost without exception kept on serving under 
Hitler. Most of the stories one read in the beginning of the Third 
Reich about their resigning out of disgust were false. Such resig¬ 
nations only anticipated dismissals which were, so to speak, 
already in the post. In some cases the skeleton of a Jewish grand¬ 
mother or a non-Aryan wife rattled in the closet; in others associa¬ 
tions with leftish or freemason circles made such dismissal a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. I do not know of one case on record where a high 
German official resigned who would not have been dismissed any¬ 
way. 

The high German bureaucrats are non-political by tradition; 
their political instincts are completely atrophied. A case in point 
is their attitude toward Hitler. It was even more naive than that 
of the generals, yet they have fared better. The generals had been 
aware of Hitler for years, had discussed what he could do for the 
army, had wrongly come to the conclusion that they could handle 
him. The high officials were unaware of Hitler up to the very 
moment when he moved into the Reichskanzlei. He caught them 
completely by surprise—which sounds fantastic but is the truth. 
Every since 1929 I had tried to get some of those officials who 
were my friends interested in the Hitler menace. ■ They could not 
be persuaded to read Mein Kampf or to go to the big Nazi meet¬ 
ings and listen to the Fiihrer. They thought it preposterous that a 
serious journalist took the Hitler business seriously at all. Not 
even the election victories of the Nazis of September, 1930, and 
the economic crisis of 1931 shook their belief that the Nazi move¬ 
ment was a passing fad. 

By the end of 1932 they were convinced that some sort of con¬ 
servative reaction was on the cards. They believed this even when 

Hitler came to power. ^ 

I have kept a postcard written to me by one of Dr. Gaus’s closest 

colleagues and sent—open—from Berlin to Paris. This postcard ^ 
dated early in February, 1933^ and proves to what degree high 
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German officials misunderstood Hitler and the Nari revolution. 

It reads: ‘To-day we had our first cabinet meeting. The FUhrer 
clicked his heels and bowed deeply before me as it befits a 
young Reichskanzler to bow before an old department director. 

To these high officials, Hitler was just another Chancellor and 
his government just another government. They were convinced 
that he would not last—or, that if he did last, it would be more 

than ever their business to run the show. 

‘You’ll see. In a year from now all the Jews will be back in 

Berlin,’ they blithely assured us in the initial stages of the Jewish 
persecution. 

‘Nobody can do miracles,’ they would say sententiously by way 
of discounting what they called ‘adventures in foreign policy’. 

‘There is only one foreign policy for Germany—and that is 
back to Stresemann, and Hitler knows this very well,’ was another 

dictum. 

For the rest they found Hitler ‘nice and modest and eager to 
learn—really the least conceited Reichskanzler we ever had’. 
Never, they would say, was their expert knowledge and experi¬ 
ence so sought after and appreciated, and this began to prejudice 
them in Hitler’s favour. As for the awful things that happened, 
like the generals they endeavoured to ignore them. 

As time went on and they discovered that no ‘back to Strese¬ 
mann’ was contemplated, the officials became pessimistic. From 
1934 onwards, every new move of Hitler indicating that he really 
meant what he said about breaking the shackles of Versailles 
made them more jittery. They could not believe that the world 
would stand for Hitler’s antics, and their fears reached a climax at 
the time of the occupation of the Rhineland in the spring of 1936- 
I shall never forget their reaction. They were frankly terrified that 
the French would march and make mincemeat of the German 
troops. These were glum days for the German officials until, mira¬ 
culously, it became clear that the French would not march. 

It is not surprising that the success of this venture signified a 
turning-point in the relations of the high officials to the Fiihrer, 
that they never got over their amazement that the Allies missed 
such an opportunity to finish up Hitler once and for all. Now they 
began to wonder whether the Fiihrer could achieve miracles. He 
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might not be just another Reichskanzler, after all. Since then their 
attitude has wavered between dazzled delight and fearful appre¬ 
hension. Before each of Hitler’s conquests—bloodless and other¬ 
wise—apprehension prevailed. Then, when everything went 
according to plan, they were ready to admire. 

Up to now I have only characterized the attitude of elderly top 
officials of the Foreign Office, like Dr. Gaus. But there are 
officials younger and more politically minded who were aware of 
the Nazis long before they came to power. One of them was Dr. 
Carl Clodius, a career diplomat, who had studied economics and 
is now Hitler’s chief expert in foreign trade. He is in his late forties, 
a tall heavy man with a light voice, smiling ways and excellent 
manners. Now and then one reads in the papers about Clodius 
having bullied this or that foreign minister of this or that nation 
into selling the Germans this or that raw material. All of which 
may be true except the bullying'part. Carl Clodius forces a trade 
treaty down the throat of these Balkan ministers with the loving 
care of a mother administering castor oil to her favourite child. 

Contrary to DrGaus and his crowd. Dr. Clodius had early 
affinities with the Nazis springing from his interest in German 
national groups in the East of Europe, with which he became 
acquainted on various diplomatic posts in the Balkans, and from 
his interest in the Anschluss with Austria. Both these questions, he 
felt, were handled far more intelligently by the Nazis than by the 
powers of the Weimar Republic—which did by no means signify 

that he entirely subscribed to Nazi beliefs. 

It would be a mistake to think that Df. Clodius succeeded only 
because the Nazis like him. An expert of his calibre would peddle 
trade treaties under any regime. If he survives the strain of work 
which he is subjected to, he will serve the Fourth Reich with the 

same smile with which he served the Third. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the Fourth Reich will try 

to get rid of officials who worked in the very centre of power of 
the Third. But whether it can succeed, even if it tries hard, is more 
than doubtful. So far no regime has succeeded; the officials are 
too strongly entrenched. The Weimar Republic had to hold on to 
the Kaiser’s officials simply because there were not enough of their 
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own people sufficiently trained to take over the jobs. The same 
goes for the Third Reich. Herr von Ribbentrop would probably 
have hked nothing better than to replace with his own Nazi 
friends the arrogant, polite know-aUs who had snubbed him 
heartlessly. But with a few exceptions his efforts failed because the 
traditional high officialdom were too good in their jobs. 

In a superficial way the officials have been whipped into the 
Nazi line, but it took a comparatively long time. Until 1938 no¬ 
body at Wilhelmstrasse 76 lifted his arm up in the salute, or ‘heiled 
Hitler’, except the charwomen. The advent of Ribbentrop as 
Foreign Minister changed this. Ribbentrop is a stickler for Nazi 
etiquette, so his gentlemen now flick a languid salute to make him 
happy. All of them entered the party collectively after much pres¬ 
sure was brought upon them. They wear now the so-called Hoheits- 
abzeichen, a silver eagle supported by a modest little swastika, and 
—also an innovation by Ribbentrop—fancy white-lapelled uni¬ 
forms. But while high officialdom thus makes outward concessions 
to the regime, its essence has remained almost untouched. 

Today the personnel of the Foreign Office differs little from 
what it was ten years ago. Of the Nazis only those who are pre¬ 
destined by family background and education are able to pene¬ 
trate the enchanted circle. For the rest the service recruits itself 
from the traditional classes of the aristocracy and the high bour¬ 
geoisie from which the high civil servants have always been taken. 
In a way the high bureaucracy is more exclusive than the officer 
corps. Springing from the same social groups and conforming to 
the same standards of personal conduct, the officer corps nowa¬ 
days is, because of the necessities of war, easier for outsiders to 
achieve than the high civil service; it is easier to prove one’s suit¬ 
ability by showing military prowess than by taking the stiff exam¬ 
inations which are still obligatory for candidates for the Foreign 
Office service. 

Other services have not kept their exclusiveness to the same 
degree. In two ministries the requirements of totalitarian economy 
and of the war have forced open the doors to the Nazis—the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Economics. Economics is 
said to consist of 40 per cent Nazi officials and Agriculture to have 
more Nazis than old officials. 
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I saw some of the young Nazi civil servants from these two de¬ 
partments in occupied Europe. There never was a bunch of more 
hard-headed young men; they were blood and soil streamlined 
into extreme efficiency, deadly in earnest even when they played, 
which they did rarely. But as for the rest, they are just a sturdier, 
grimmer version of the traditional officialdom. As with the officer 
corps, the bureaucracy so far has been strong enough to fit the 
newcomers into the old moulds. 

Will one of these officials become Excellenz X? Latest reports 
from Europe have it that Baron Constantin von Neurath is being 
discreetly groomed for the job by the German conservatives. Their 
idea is that this erstwhile ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
who then became Foreign Minister might inspire confidence in 
the Allied world. But even if his record as governor of Czecho¬ 
slovakia were less dubious, Baron Neurath would not make a very 
convincing ruler. A typical sample of the surviving power of the 
German bureaucracy but also of its colourlessness, he has been in 
the public eye for ever so long, but nobody has really seen him. 
This sort of invisibility does not become a future ruler. For the 
German people his figure should be sharply outlined against the 
horizon of despair and hope of the morning after Hitler. 

No, it would be an unfortunate accident if a bmeaucrat should 
gain supreme power. Baron von Neurath, Gaus, Glodius, the 
young ones, they are second-string men. They are experts; good 
ones. But their talents and ambitions do not run to the making of 
policies. They carry out policies. But it is safe to say that Excellenz 
X will be as lost without the bureaucracy of Hitler as Ebert was 
without the officials of the Kaiser, and Hitler without the officials 
of Ebert. 

What, then, can be expected of the German officials on the 
morning after Hitler? That they will do just what they always did, 
they will carry on. Whether the Fourth Reich is commmiist or 
socialist or democratic or monarchy or Republic, they will carry 
on. They will carry on no matter where the new ruler springs 
from and no matter what he plans to do. They will have no 
policies of their own. They will interpret and translate into reality 
their masters’ policies, whatever they may be. They will do it 
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with their usual diligence, drawing from the inexhaustible well of 

their knowledge, tradition, experience. 

And there is this to say about Dr. Gaus and his colleagues on 

the morning after Hitler: no matter how badly crushed Germany 

is, no matter how near to chaos, so long as Excellenz X holds on 

to his officials, there wUl survive the incredible sort of German 

discipline which gives even their defeats and revolutions and 

economic crises an aspect of normality and order. 

The bureaucrats will take Excellenz X in their stride as easily 

as they took Hitler, Ebert, and the Kaiser. 


D 
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When Germany’s richest industriaKst, Fritz Thyssen, who had 
been the most potent single factor behind Hitler’s struggle for 
power, fled to Switzerland at the beginning of the war there was 
great rejoicing in the Allied camp. The rejoicing became even 
greater when Thyssen suddenly turned up in Paris, which was 
still unconquered and the very heart of anti-Hitler resistance. 
There were a few discordant voices hinting darkly at a super¬ 
fifth-column plot, in which Hitler’s kingmaker and prophet was 
the obvious villain, but everyone else was satisfied with Thyssen’s 
statement that he saw himself compelled ‘openly to oppose the 
war and present policies of the Reich Government’. And copies of 
his letters to Goering and Hitler seemed to prove that Thyssen was 
disgusted with the Nazis. 

These letters were of an alarmingly childish naivete. For seven 
years Fritz Thyssen had endured the atrocities which had been 
going on in the Third Reich with the fortitude man reserves for 
the sufferings of others. To be sure, he had tried to do something 
about Pastor Niemoller, and the pogrom of 1938 had bothered 
him. But as with most unimaginative people the terror became 
real to him only when he experienced it on his own flesh and 
blood—in this case, when his nephew perished in a concentration 
camp and his estate was given to Herr von Ribbentrop. These 
were two out of hundreds of thousands of cases of the kind, but 
they were Herr Thyssen’s own, and his moral indignation sud¬ 
denly began working on a twenty-four-hour basis. He told the 
Fuhrer and Field-Marshal Goering exactly what he thought of 


such practices, and in the same breath protested against the war 
with Britain and especially against the friendship pact with Russia. 
There was something disgusting about the rich old Nazi sob¬ 


bing out his grievances in public. You cannot call the gangsters 
in and then walk about complaining that they don’t behave like 


gentlemen. No one could be so stupid. But this was no time to 
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look a gift-traitor in the mouth. With OGPU agents turning 
crown witnesses for liberal Democracy, there was no telling what 
could be hoped from a Nazi criminal deserting Hitler in the middle 
of the war. His defection might even be the signal for a revolt of 

Big Business all over Germany! 

Unfortunately it became nothing of the sort. As this is written, 
Fritz Thyssen is back in Germany. Rumour has it that he was 
kidnapped by the Gestapo in the South of France and taken to 
Germany by force, which may or may not have been the case. 
Anyway, according to the latest reliable information, he has made 
his peace with Hitler through the agency of influential fellow- 
industrialists. He and Frau Thyssen are reported to be living at 
the Adlon in Berlin. Thyssen today has become somewhat of an 

anticlimax. 

But I am sure that there was nothing ‘phony’ about Herr Thys- 
sen’s flight from Germany. He was no stooge of Hitler trying to 
inveigle unsuspecting French cabinet ministers into spilling their 
military and industrial secrets. This sort of thing is not his style. 
Fritz Thyssen left Germany because he had reached the stage 
when he really could not stomach Nazism any longer and be¬ 
cause he felt in duty-bound to say so. He probably also considered 
it a shrewd move. Mistaken as usual, he believed that German 
economy could not sustain a war for more than a year and that 
the end of Hitler was round the corner. In this case to be on the 
record with a vigorous anti-Nazi gesture would make things 
easier all round—not only for him, the richest man in Germany, 
but also for Germany herself. Thyssen never thought of Thyssen 
alone. He always thought of himself and of Germany. As a matter 
of fact, he was convinced that Germany’s and his own welfare 
were practically identical. In his misguided way Fritz Thyssen 
was a sincere patriot—which is what got him into trouble. 

Thyssen is almost seventy. Tall, loosely knit, dark hair greying, 
he looks everywhere like a distinguished foreigner. A certain 
loneliness sits in his heavy-lidded eyes and in the deep furrows 
between nose and mouth, and a slow smile lights up the pale tired 
landscape of his face in an unexpectedly warming fashion. He has 
good hands. He doesn’t at all look like a criminal, least of all like 
a German criminal. 
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The truth is that Fritz Thyssen is an heir. The real criminal was 
his father, August Thyssen, who created the Thyssen empire, a 
gigantic vertical trust of mills, blast-furnaces, and iron foundries, 
which before the First World War was worth 300,000,000 marks. 
Father Thyssen was a fantastic figure who lived in the forbidding 
castle of Landsberg, a prodigy of false Gothic, but he went to his 
office in the tramcar. In the big hall of Landsberg he put a dozen 
or so enormous nudes by Rodin, and now and then the great 
sculptor would spend a few days there. He and the millionaire 
would get along famously. 

August Thyssen had three sons. The eldest was no good. The 
second got himself adopted by a Hungarian baron and went to 
live in Switzerland. Only Fritz, or ‘young Thyssen’ as he was 
called in the Rhineland, was a son after his father’s heart. He 
succeeded the old man after his death in 1926. 

Fritz had less personality than his father, but more savoir faire. 
He lived like a man of wealth but not at all like a man of super¬ 
lative riches. Instead of dwelling in the castle with the Rodins, he 
built himself a serene villa of more bourgeois proportions outside 
Miihlheim, where he bought works of art in a leisurely fashion. 
He liked good cigars and the great wines which grow on the Rhine; 
he was a family man. He would travel all the way to Berlin to 
hear Furtwangler conduct the Fifth and wrote his friends in long- 
hand. His charities, personal and generous, were not meant to 
perpetuate his name. He was moderate in tastes and habits. He 
had just one weakness: a terrible urge to save Germany from the 
Weimar Republic. 

Paradoxically, Thyssen was not fundamentally hostile to the 
groups and people who had made the Weimar Republic. His 
father, a pious Catholic, had put Dr. Erzberger on his board of 
Directors, and Fritz himself was for a long time a member of the 
Catholic Centre party—the party of Erzberger and Briining. But 
when he became angry at the weakness displayed by the Weimar 
Republic, he joined the Nationalist opposition. What made him 
so angry? First the occupation of the Ruhr, which he quite un¬ 
fairly chalked up against the ‘system’. Part of the Thyssen empire 
was located in the occupied zone, and because ‘young Thyssen 
constantly resisted French authorities he got himself thrown into 
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prison for a few days. There are people who attribute Thyssen 

fts ever preLt memory, though there were other things about 
the Weimar Republic apt to irritate a big German industrialist and 
irritate him increasingly as the world depression took a turn for 
the worse. There were Germany’s enormous foreign debts, the 
‘fetters of Versailles’, and communism. Thyssen was convinced that 
the Republic dealt too tenderly with the communists. 

I saw something of Fritz Thyssen in 1929 and 1930 when we 
both used to take the cure at a Spa in the Black Forest. I don t 
know whether at that time Thyssen had already joined the Nazi 
party, but he certainly had staked everything on Hitler. In those 
days I was closely connected with a supposedly powerful part of 
the liberal press in Germany which was attacking Thyssen furi¬ 
ously, intimating that he backed the Nazi revolution because he 
hoped to escape from the approaching bankruptcy of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, largest mining trust in the world and Thyssen s crea¬ 
tion. It was a somewhat top-heavy organization, but there were, 
as Thyssen used to point out acidly during walks through the cool 
pine woods, other ways of getting money than by joining with a 
group of people which was rather remote from power. The fact 
was that he believed in Hitler, and liked Goering, and talked of 
them with warmth. They were, he felt, the kind of ‘new men to 


make the longed-for strong united Germany and to lay the ghost 
of communism. 

To his more apprehensive fellow-industrialists he would say 
testily: ‘None of us can get the country out of the mess!’ And he 
would smilingly shrug off that part of Hitler’s programme that 
advocated the persecution of the Jews and the Churches. Hitler 
himself did not mean it, he assured certain Jewish friends to whom 
he was devoted. As to Hitler’s socialism: ‘Good God, a leader of 
the masses on the make has to say many things.’ The revolution 
was to be a strictly national revolution, not a social one. He had 
Hitler’s word for it. 

Thyssen’s beliefs made him the more persuasive the more des¬ 
perate the plight of the Weimar Republic grew. After the ghastly 
summer of 1931, during which Chancellor Briining toured Europe 
in a vain attempt to awaken understanding of the catastrophe 
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which menaced western civilization in Germany, the big indus¬ 
trialists with few exceptions began to back the Harzburg Front 
against the Weimar ‘System’ to the tune of two millions per 
annum. The nominal head of the Harzburg front was Hugen- 
buig, leader of the nationalist party, but the actual head was 

Hider, whose party was then the largest single party in the 
country. 

The liberal German press used to protest that, were it not for 
Fritz Thyssen’s millions, the Nazi party would soon sink to the 
level of an association of war veterans, which was arrant wishful 
thinking. But Thyssen’s money helped, especially in November, 
1932, when the Nazis lost 2,000,000 votes. What helped even more, 
however, was Thyssen’s contagious conviction that Hitler meant 
a strong Germany but no social revolution. It smoothed Hitler’s 
way in quarters which were naturally averse to revolution, and 
though Hitler eventually would have won power against these 
quarters, it was easier for him to win with them. After all, they 
controlled the entire industrial apparatus of the country. It is 
gratifying for any revolutionary force to get it handed over intact 
and without any fuss. 

Thyssen could never rid himself of the feeling that it was his 
wire-pulling alone that had got Hitler to power; so when finally 
he discovered that Hitler meant catastrophe for Germany he felt 
personally responsible. Being an honourable man and also funda¬ 
mentally a kind man, he was horrified. That is why he came into 
the open with his new-found conviction that Germany had to be 
saved from Hitler. Considering that only ten years earlier he had 
advertised his conviction that Germany had to be saved from the 
Weimar Republic, it was pathetic. 

None of Thyssen’s fellow-industrialists followed him into exile. 
They spoke up for him to Goering, but they were shocked that one 
of their crowd was feted in an enemy capital in the middle of the 
war. Such things were not done. Actually, according to all stan¬ 
dards, even those of democratic countries, it was treason. The steel 
barons told Goering that Fritz Thyssen had gone temporarily 
crazy. On this basis, so it is said, the reconciliation between 
Thyssen and Hitler was later effected. Hitler does not like to make 
martyrs if they can be avoided, and Fritz Thyssen, pampered at 
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the Hotel Adlon and compromised by the recondliation is poten- 
tially less dangerous for the rigime ^r.tz Thyssen languis - 

hand, one presumes that for Fritz Thyssen the sting of that forced 
reconciliation was somewhat blunted by the fact that at leas 
Germany was at war with Russia. For he had specia y ^ . 

to the Russo-German amity pact, considering it the pike de rjsis- 
tance in his case against Hitler. Hating Bolshevism as he does. 
Hitler’s big anti-Russian ‘crusade’ may appeal to Thyssen s ima¬ 
gination. For all along the Thyssen mystery has been largely a 
story of the incredible gullibility of a powerful man. 


Will Fritz Thyssen become Excellenz X? This is highly improb¬ 
able. The range and futility of his political adventures have dis¬ 
credited him at home and abroad. I describe him here because he 
is typical of the other big German industrialists who thought and 
lived pretty much the way he did, but who were politically more 
cautious and may survive the cataclysm. There is old Geheimi at 
Kirdorf, General Director of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syn¬ 
dicate; von Bohlen-Halbach, husband of a Krupp daughtei and 
General Director of the Krupp Works; Dr. Flick of the Gelsen- 
kirchen Bergwerke; Herr von Zange of Mannesmann to name 
only a few. I have known them and have never found them especi¬ 
ally brilliant outside their business interests. Some struck me as 
downright stupid and provincial in their outlook. But this matters 
little—these men are merely extensions of the blast-furnaces, ship¬ 
ping yards, coal mines, armament factories which constitute the 
productive power of their country. Therefore, unless Germany goes 
communist, these men are bound to play an important part in 
German politics, and the future peace will depend to some extent 
on whether they use their power for good or evil. To this end none 
of them has to become Excellenz X in person, for the German in¬ 
dustrialists have never been keen on taking political office. They 
have done all their harm by back-seat driving, which is how they 
polished off Stresemann and Briining and put the Nazis into the 
saddle. What will they be up to on the morning after Hitler? 

There are two schools of thought concerning the part played by 
Big Business in the Third Reich. One is that National Socialism is 
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merely the lackey of the interests of monopoly-capital which 
backed it in the first place. The other is that a sort of ‘Brown Bol¬ 
shevism’ reigns in Nazi Germany, of which Big Business is the 
unwilling and indignant victim. The first opinion is held by 
Marxists and by dissident radicals of the Nazi party like Otto 
Strasser. The second is most frequently ventilated by well-mean¬ 
ing liberal writers, who hope to impress businessmen by demon¬ 
strating to them what a ghastly mistake it is for 
flirt with fascism. 

But though there are ample symptoms which seem to confirm 
either, both opinions are equally far from the true story. There is 
no Brown Bolshevism in Germany and Nazism is not a capitalist 
plot. The Nazi state has bent and moulded Big Business according 
to its wishes and necessities, and this sort of treatment has not dis¬ 
agreed with Big Business. Big Business and the Nazi state had 
many interests in common, and their wishes and necessities coin¬ 
cided more often than not. Then came the war, and war works 
everywhere into the hands of ‘bigness’, because bigness means 
efficiency. In Germany it has bolstered the position of the steel- 
coal-ammunition barons in a totally unprecedented fashion and to 
the complete destruction of the little man. 

As things are today, there seems to be no limit to the expansion 
of these monster concerns, growing bigger and fatter every day on 
the small enterprises which they are gobbling up. The steel-coal- 
armament magnates seem to get stronger than ever, still enjoying 
all the paraphernalia of riches—houses and cars and paintings, 
well-dressed and bejewelled wives and mistresses. 

Seeing these men sitting in their impressive offices with the 
chimneys and furnaces looking in through the windows, you are 
apt to feel face to face with power. But how powerful are they 
really? 

Future students of Nazi technique will go into wild dithyrambs 
about the consummate skill with which Hitler treated Big Business. 
They will say that it was a feat of the smoothest domestic diplo¬ 
macy, the very finest in painless revolution. There certainly was a 
man, they will say admiringly, who knew how to deprive a most 
powerful group of their privileges and make them like it. 

In the more sober mood of today let us state that Hitler indeed 
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effected his revolution in Big Business with a remarkable economy 
of force. Evidently he figured that in a totaUtarian state every¬ 
thing belonged to the state anyway, so why not let these men run 
their enterprises. After all, total state sociahsm was impractical, 
and it was better to have independent production-units, and have 
them administered by entrepreneurs instead of bureaucrats 
entrepreneurs who knew their business. For all he cared, they 
could make money and go on living in the style they were accus¬ 
tomed to, but in all matters of policy they had to do the Govern¬ 
ment’s bidding. So while outwardly everything was done to pro¬ 
mote the impression that Nazism respected the sacred human 
right to property, and that big business had a fine time in the 
Third Reich, it was self-understood that the real power was in the 
hands of the State. 

State intervention reached into every phase of business. State 
permission was needed for the hiring and dismissing of labour; 
for the buying and selling of foreign exchange; for the purchase 
and use of raw materials. Even before the war both production 
and consumption were State controlled. And these are only a few 
of a long list of items which are determined by the State and not 
by the individual entrepreneur. 

As comfort Nazi theorists told Big Business that the strictness of 
the present State control was largely due to the necessities of the 
war economy, and that later on private initiative would once 
more come into its own. But, they add quite truthfully, the nine¬ 
teenth-century businessman who decided the course of the entire 
economic process is as dead as a dodo. The New Order will never 
resign its responsibility of laying down the general line of policy 
for investments, employment, production and consumption, ex¬ 
port and import, they say. Even in the coming happy age the 
private entrepreneur will have to limit his initiative to carrying 
out the policies determined by the political leadership. 

From what I heard from the big German businessmen in occu¬ 
pied Europe, they did not seem to mind that part of it very much. 
They were resigned to the idea that the State directed the eco¬ 
nomy while they, the owners, ran the business proper. ‘We are no 
rugged individualists as American big business men are. We have 
stopped believing in a comeback of the free economy of the nine- 
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teenth century anyway,’ they would say. Govei'nment regimenta¬ 
tion, provided it keeps wages ‘reasonably’ low and credit ‘reason¬ 
ably’ high, was certainly better than the crises-studded anarchy 
they had before. 

Nor were they afraid that regimentation meant the death-knell 
for the entrepreneur. On the contrary, the great war-time achieve¬ 
ment of German industrial production has proved, so they said, 
that the entrepreneur is indispensable and irreplaceable by any 
economic bureaucracy. And the State, they pointed out, has recog¬ 
nized this fact. Big Business has retrieved some of its lost influence 
even in the making of economic policy; for instance, in the man¬ 
agement of coal production and distribution and in the rational¬ 
izing of industry. As for the rest, they were appreciative of the 
ministerial bureaucracy, which exercised the super-control over 
all German economy. There were adventures and detours and 
waste and red tape; there was also much bickering and friction; 
but did not these exist everywhere? It was, on the whole, an effi¬ 
cient enough bureaucracy. 

Weren’t they worried, they were asked, by the dangers inherent 
in this sort of pseudo-capitalism—a capitaUsm, that is, which leaves 
the ownership of property with practically no right to dispose of 
it at will? They would shrug their shoulders fatalistically. It was 
true that the State could command their profits for its own aims 
at any moment, and God knows, it did; State interests went before 
capital interests. It certainly was not ideal, but it was a trend of 
the times, and before this war was over some such development 
was to be expected in the most convincedly private capitalist 
countries. ‘And make no mistake,’ they would say, ‘this time the 
clock will not be turned back to a free economy anywhere.’ 

This was how German Big Business viewed itself and its imme¬ 
diate relation to the Nazi state. It was a cheerfully resigned view 
inasmuch as the purely economic realm was concerned. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there were the general policies of the Third Reich which 
filled Big Business with misgivings. They condemned the barbaric 
persecutions of the Jews and the Churches, which had alienated 
the entire civilized world from Germany. And they felt keenly the 
resulting isolation of Germany, which made them pessimistic about 
the outcome of the war. Even in the days of the great successes they 
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hoped for nothing more than a draw, and they would say that they 
wished that it were already five minutes after that draw. They 
never believed in a complete German victory. In this respect they 
thought as Fritz Thyssen did. Now with their industries laid in 
ruins by Allied bombers and with the shadow of defeat lengthen¬ 
ing over the Third Reich, they too may wish that the Third 

Reich had never been. 

About any other conservative group in Germany I would say 
that it had learned something from the Hitler experience and 
would behave on the morning after like a burnt child. I can’t say 
this of Big Business. German industrialists are fundamentally 
stupid men, lacking in political foresight and in standards of con¬ 
duct other than those of the preservation of power and misguided 
patriotism. They are at the same time efficient men of great in¬ 
fluence at home and abroad. 

What these men will want for GermanyJs a totalitarianism 
minus the terror. They will want a regime which neither has a Ges¬ 
tapo nor practises persecution. But they want also a regime which 
preserves most of the concepts and controls which Hitler imposed 
upon economy. They just do not believe in a return of a system of 

free economy. 

Still, this is not the greatest danger which Big Business con¬ 
stitutes. The danger is that the coal and armament barons will 
again form a highly nationalist pressure group, and that in their 
ill-advised egotism they will be behind every plot designed to 
hamper and spoil a peaceful development of post-war Germany. 

What will make such manoeuvres easy for them is that they will 
not take the responsibilities of government themselves. No coal or 
armament baron will be Excellqnz X, but unless the latter is a 
very strong man who has enough prestige to shut them up, they 
will try to interfere with his every moderate policy. Such a denoue¬ 
ment is the more to be expected because big German industry 
quite naturally will be in the main firing-line of the victors’ at¬ 
tempts to stamp out the military German menace. Foreign occu¬ 
pation and measures of control are likely to interfere with their 
independent functioning for years to come, and the hue and cry 
against the ‘shameful peace’ spread by their newspapers and 
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patriotic organizations will be terrific. The main supporters of 
their nationalist agitation will be labour. The workers in the AUied- 
controlled industries, their natural nationahsm enhanced by ten 
years of Nazism, will side with their employers against any for¬ 
eign interference. 

What emphasizes the influence of German Big Business is the 
ascendancy it has won over Big Business all over Europe. There 
have always existed strong ties between the industrialists in the 
various European countries. The friendship between French and 
German armament barons was at the bottom of the political 
rapprochement of the two countries in the late ’twenties, of weak¬ 
ened French resistance to Germany in the late ’thirties, and it 
became the backbone of Vichy collaboration after the French de¬ 
feat. Nazi Germany’s economic penetration of the Balkans—even 
before the conquest—turned the industries of Rumania and Yugo¬ 
slavia into branches of the big German industries, and estabhshed 
very close personal contacts between their heads and the Ger¬ 
mans. The German industrialists were the unquestioned leaders 
in these combines—not only because of Hitler but because of their 
efficiency and organizational power. I doubt if such finks can be 
undone easily after the war, especially as they are tangled up with 
property rights too complicated to be torn apart in a hurry. Un¬ 
less Germany goes communist I do not see how the influence of 
German Big Business can be broken altogether. The only hope 
lies in directing its influence into channels where it can do the 
least possible harm. 

Your Excellency—beware of Big Business! 
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November 9, 1918, was the cold and inauspicious day on which a 
general strike broke out in Berlin and the trusted Jager veteran 

infantry battalions mutinied and deposed their officers. 

At noon, in his room in the Chancellery, a tall gentleman in 
General’s uniform was sitting slumped dejectedly m the chair 
which had once held the great bulk of the iron Bismarck and the 
elegant frame of the wily Biilow. The usually melancholy cast of 
his thin aristocratic features were sharpened by lines and shadows 
caused by recent influenza and a desperate decision. 

Prince Max of Baden, whom the Kaiser had made his Chan¬ 
cellor six weeks ago when the war began to look hopeless, had 
just announced the abdication of Wilhelm II, both as German 
Kaiser and as King of Prussia. Prince Max has done it entirely on 
his own responsibility. The All Highest himself had only as recently 
as this morning consented to relinquish the throne of Germany, 
but not that of Prussia. But the All Highest, 500 miles away in the 
Chateau Fraineuse near Spa, could not hear the cheers and jeers 
of the crowds in the Wilhelmstrasse and the strains of the Ititev- 
nationale, which, hushed but distinct, came through the closed 
windows. He had been right, Prince Max knew dully. Only im¬ 
mediate abdication could possibly avert the catastrophe. 

A faint hope lit his countenance as he turned to the man who 
faced him across the large desk. There was comfort in Friedrich 
Ebert’s square compact figure, assurance in those quietly realistic 
eyes under the slanting padded eyelids and in the full firm mouth. 

‘A man of pure will,’ Prince Max told himself, and the thin- 
blooded son of Baden’s ruling house, who like to consort with 
artists and intellectuals, felt a grateful affection surge in him for 
this hearty man who also came from Baden, but who was born in 
the home of humble folk. What did it matter that he was a social¬ 
ist and that he had begun his career as a harness-maker? Today 
anyone able to keep order was the saviour of the Fatherland. 
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The Prince put his cold narrow hand out for the broad warm 
one of his successor. T commend the German Reich to your loving 
care,’ he said in a broken voice. 

‘For that Reich I have lost two sons,’ Friedrich Ebert replied. 

Thus Ebert, forty-seven, the leader of the Sociahst party, 
came to preside over the liquidation of the German defeat. 
Thus he began a political Calvary which ended only with his 
death in 1925. 

His first day in office was one of the most hectic a statesman had- 
ever to cope with. At noon, when Ebert took over the chancellor¬ 
ship, the Kaiser had abdicated but Germany was still a monarchy. 
Ebert set out to save the throne for the eldest son of the Crown 
Prince, who was a child. In spite of his socialism, he planned for 
Germany a monarchical regime, based on the trade unions and 
controlled by a parliamentary system. 

But it became clear at once that it was too late for such a moder¬ 
ate solution. At I p.m. the Spartacists seized the Imperial Palace 
and proclaimed the Soviet Republic from its steps, whereupon 
Ebert’s own socialists, thrown into a panic, proclaimed the 
Socialist Republic from the portico of the Reichstag. Ebert, who 
had started out fighting for the monarchy, was now forced to fight 
for Social Democracy against Bolshevism. 

That night, near despair, he sat at the desk where a few brief 
hours ago he had faced Prince Max of Baden. The tone of the 
cheers and songs which reached up to his windows of the Chan¬ 
cellery bespoke the growing anger of the crowds which thronged 
the Wilhelmstrasse and Unter den Linden. At any moment civil 
war might break out. Ebert used to say of himself that he hated 
revolution like the plague—an unexpected sentiment for a Ger¬ 
man labour leader, but a very sincere one as far as Ebert was con¬ 
cerned. At this moment he had less use for revolution than ever. 
Before him on the desk there was a document which a courier had 
brought that day from Compiegne. It contained the armistice 
terms which Marshal Foch had handed to Matthias Erzberger. 
Having read and reread them, Ebert knew that only a strong 
German government could guarantee their execution. There was 
only one way of securing that strong government, and that was to 
get the army behind it. Friedrich Ebert got up and paced the 
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whether he could depend on the officer 


floor. If he only knew 

“tat then a telephone bell rang. It was the private line between 
the ChanceUor’s office and the High Command m Spa. Ebert 

took the receiver with a trembhng hand. 

‘Groener speaking,’ he heard the voice of Ludendorff s succes¬ 
sor It was as if heaven itself had answered his prayers. Grocncr 
was a South German too, who had got on famously with labour 

on various occasions. i, o 

Was Herr Ebert willing to protect Germany from anarchy. the 

Quartermaster-General wanted to know. Herr Ebert was rnore 

than willing. Then the High Command would maintain discipline 

in the army and bring it peacefully home, Groener prormsed. 

Ebert breathed more easily, but asked cautiously: ‘What do you 

expect from us?’ 

‘The High Command expects the Government to co-operate 
with the officer corps in the suppression of Bolshevism,’ came the 

voice from Spa. 

Which was exactly what Ebert wanted. 

Thus the first day of the German Republic ended with a cove¬ 
nant between the socialist head of the government and the gen¬ 
erals ; a covenant which shaped the face of the new Republic in a 
decisive fashion, led to the ruthless and bloody suppression of 
Bolshevism, and subsequently led to extreme weakness in face of 
revolutionary outbreaks and acts of violence by the extreme Right. 
Lastly, it led to the gentlemen’s agreement by which the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic looked the other way while the Reichswehr 
went ahead with its armaments, evading the military clauses of 

the Versailles treaty wherever possible. 

Perhaps, instead of making use of the forces of the old regime 
against the revolution, it would have been better for Germany to 
make use of the revolution. A revolutionary Germany would have 
been as much beyond the reach of the Allies as a chaotic Russia. 
Armistice terms and peace treaties cannot be applied to chaos, 
nor can an occupying force make much headway in the absence 
of conservative groups to run the machinery of government 
and industry. But this sort of thinking was alien to Friedrich 
Ebert. He did not beUeve that anything good could come out 
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of chaos. He understood the world only in terms of order and 
discipline. 

There were more brilliant statesmen than Friedrich Ebert, but 
never a braver and more self-sacrificing one. The harness-maker 
from Heidelberg is the man Europe had to thank for the few 
quiet years she enjoyed after the war. But Europe showed no 
gratitude. First the Allies let hunger play right into the hands of 
the German revolutionaries rather than lift the blockade, and 
ever afterwards the Entente press attacked Ebert with unabated 
fury. Yet it was the Germans who surpassed themselves in shabbi¬ 
ness toward this good man. The Germans of the Left vilified him as 
a ‘traitor of the proletariat’, and those of the Right vHified him as 
an ‘usurper of the monarchy’. His own Socialist party distrusted 
him because he put the welfare of Germany before the welfare of 
the Socialist party. When he died in 1925 only Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, the English labour leader, found a word for the first 
President of the Weimar Republic. He called him ‘a wise and 

patient servant of Europe’. 


Will Excellenz X be a Socialist? 

I hope he will. I feel that it would be a good thing if a socialist 
were to lead the vast masses of German labour. But I doubt if he 
will be a socialist. Too much has happened to German labour 
since one of its body was President of the Weimar Republic to re¬ 
define its views of its own destinies and to revise its ideas ot 
socialist leadership. The Hitler revolution has integr^ed the 
worker into German society and has levelled out class differences 
to a remarkable degree. Socialism does not have to be preached 
by ponderous bureaucrats any longer, when state control is apt to 
be Ltended over ever-increasing sectors of the life of all classes. 
As I see it, the teachings of moderate socialism will seem obsolete, 
for reasonable demands are likely to be fulfilled by any govern¬ 
ment that will come to power after Hitler. i j _ 

Bu. if, despite all this, Excellenz X should be a labour leato 
I am sure he wiU not be one of the old-time labour Baders tte 
Friedrich Ebert. He will be one of the new Bghtmg ‘abmu m' 
who went with undaunted courage and patience ‘tr™^ 
purgatory of a concentration camp and kept up the good fight by 
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taking it underground. That Socialist party and trade-unron 
leaders of the Wdmar RepubUc who have survived are too old, 
and most of them fled abroad when the Nazis came m. At no 
time were they close to the German working-men, and now they 
arT^lst forUen by them. The most important quahfieation 
for labour leadmhlp on the morning after Hitler is to have stayed 
fo GerTany throughout the Third Reieh. Only one who has 
shared the destinies of the German working-men during these 
terrible years will have German confidence afterwards 

To iuLate one of the new German labour personalities who 
might become the socialist Encellenz X I have to present a fi^re 
with a mask before his face, using a first name only, and not his 
right first name at that. To give clearer indications of identity 


would not be fair to him. i i i r 

Max, as I shall call him, is about forty years old, the son ot a 

foreman in one of the big industries on the Ruhr. His father was 
a member of the Socialist party, and he took in the atmosphere 
of the modern labour movement with his mother’s milk. 

The modern labour movement had sprung to life m the secon 
half of the nineteenth century and was a German creation in the 
sense that hberalism was a French creation. Two Germans, one 
of whom was of Jewish descent, Marx and Engels, framed the 
doctrines of modern socialism; two other Germans, one of whorn 
was Jewish also, Bebel and Lasalle, created the organization of 
modern socialism by founding the Socialist party and the socialist 
trade unions. The founder of the ‘Second Reich’, Prince Bismarck 
himself, orginated the modern system of State-conti oiled social 
services by introducing compulsory insurance of workers against 
accident, sickness, and disability, and offered old-age pensions 
before these were heard of in any other civilized country. 

There never was in Germany any opposition to a complete 
system of State-controlled security, for the simple reason that 
there was no ‘rugged individualism’. On the contrary, while big 
business demurred sometimes against the demands of organized 
labour, feudal Germany, especially the army, understood labour 
Germany better than middle-class Germany, and was less afraid 


of socialism than of individualism. 

Thus Max grew up in a Germany that was a good country for 
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the working-man. The Imperial Reich understood his needs and 
did something about them, and the Kaiser wooed him during the 
world war. His father, intending his boy for something ‘higher’, 
sent him to the university, where he speciaUzed in insurance legis¬ 
lation. After taking his degree, he got himself a job with a union 
as a social insmrance expert. This was twenty years ago, when the 
Weimar Repubhc had set about making a paradise for the work¬ 
ing-man. Looking around. Max found that, within the hmits of 
capitalism, labour enjoyed every right and privilege its own spokes¬ 
men could wish for. The right to organize and to bargain col¬ 
lectively was written into law. Three major labour unions—Free 
Unions, Christian Unions, and liberal Hirsch-Dunker-unions— 
counted between them 6,500,000 members. Some 12,000,000 
employees were under collective agreements which on labour’s 
demand were enforced under the supervision of labour courts. 
Seventeen million men were protected under an employment in¬ 
surance system which in 1927 had been added to the older systems 
of social insurance. Consumers’ co-operatives had a membership 
of 4,000,000 and the workers had their own banks. The S-hovu- 
day was general. Wages were back to their pre-war level. 

But even then Max saw the serpent raise its ugly head—and 
worried. At first it was a crisis of leadership. Though the Socialist 
party was the strongest party in the Reichstag, no socialist leader 
played a decisive role on the political stage of the Weimar Re¬ 
public after Ebert’s death in 1925. Max looked at the leaders of 
the socialist Reichstag faction and saw middle-aged, stodgy men, 
some arrogant, some timid, and some a mixture of both. He heard 
them ponderously advocate their Marxian kingdom of heaven, 
and knew they were terrified that it might really conie about. 
Yet unconvincing as he found them, he was not blind to their 
merits. After the defeat they had done much to reconcile Germany 
with the rest of the world by putting their international connec¬ 
tions at the disposal of the Wilhelmstrasse. And though from the 
middle of the ’twenties on it was Big Business and the conservative 
forces who acted as if they had invented the ^rapprochement 
policy, especially with France, it was really the socialists who had 
prepared the soil. Some of them were financial and economic 
experts and functioned as such in various coalition governments. 
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They were scrupulously honest men, and it was impossible to 
doubt their integrity either before or after the rise of Hitler. 

^ As Max saw it, one trouble with the socialist leaders was that 
they were worlds apart from the masses of labour they represented 
and could not claim their devotion or capture their imagination. 
Stresemann, who was-to say the least-indifferent to labour was 
more popular with the German working-man than any of the 
official leaders. Stresemann had a certain dynamic appeal whic 
the socialist leaders, to Max’s mind, lacked. The other trouble 
with them was that they were equally devoid of a sense of power 

and of a sense of danger. 

It drove Max to despair. Here they were, the representatives of 
the strongest party in Germany, blithely ignoring the all-too- 
effective attacks from the communists and the growing menace of 
the Nazi movement. They did not believe that anything serious 
would come of either, or that, if it did, the working-man would 
fall for it. They were all pathetically sure of the workrfig-man’s 
inborn goodness and reasonableness—so sure that they neglected 
to build up a fighting spirit and a fighting machine. 

Trade-union leaders. Max discovered, were the worst culprits. 
They did not even’pretend to think in political terms, but in terms 
of social policy. Ignoring all storm signals, they ruled their im¬ 
mense organizations as beneficent but narrow-minded tyrants. 

Then disaster struck in the form of the depression of 1929. Max 
learned a lot from the depression. He heard all the skeletons in the 
Marxist closets rattle. He realized that the central factor on which 
Marx based his theory of the class struggle—namely the antithesis 
of capital and labour—simply did not hold good in the depression. 
Capital and labour, the crisis conspicuously showed, were not only 
not opposite; they were in pretty much the same boat. When over- 
expanded industries oil the Ruhr had to shut down, labour too 
was in a tight hole. By 1932 wages and social security benefits 
were cut considerably. The membership of the free unions dropped 
from 6,500,000 to 4,000,000. Worst of all, unemployment rose to 
6,000,000. 

This enormous unemployment was the most important single 
factor in making German labour impotent. Max realized with 
sorrow in his heart. Unemployment, he recognized, made imprac- 
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ticable the strongest political weapon which labour possessed, and 
had used effectively in the beginning of the Republic: the general 
strike. It destroyed the belief in a leadership already dangerously 
undermined by communist propaganda and by its own short¬ 
comings. It made questionable the entire ideological foundation of 
socialism, its materialism and its belief—at least as long as the 
final dictatorship of the proletariat was not yet achieved—in the 
democratic system. He watched with apprehension how the aims 
of labour ceased rapidly to have any real meaning to the un¬ 
employed. To the unemployed worker the struggle for decent 
wages and working hours was of no interest any longer. He could 
not pretend interest in a Democracy which made the unemployed 
pariahs. He saw no point in envying a bankrupt banker or indus¬ 
trialist who owed his survival to government subsidy, as he did 
himself. 

Max saw it happen with a mixture of horror and fascination: 
before the socialist leaders realized that what they had to offer 
did not interest the out-of-work class, millions of the latter had 
drifted into the Nazi camp, to be Hitler’s foremost recruits among 
German labour when he offered them a new mystic community of 
race, a new faith in blood and soil. It was a heart-breaking experi¬ 
ence. Like everybody else Max had banked on the fact that the 
German working-man—especially the skilled worker—^was the 
best educated and most literate in the world, and that he was 
sceptical and pessimistic. Max discovered that the unemployed 
was a law unto himself—a law of despair. 

Max recognized how critical the situation for labour had 
already become when on June 20th, 1932, disaster struck for the 
second time. This time it came in form of a coup d’Stat which 
ejected the socialists from the Government of Prussia, their chief 
stronghold. Max did not know it then, but this coup d'etat was 
really a dress rehearsal for the defeat of the Weimar Republic. It 
showed Hitler how easy it was to overthrow the powers that be. 

Meanwhile Max had made quite a position for himself in the 
trade-union movement. Being a good speaker with a simple direct¬ 
ness which pleased the workers, he stood out from the old labour 
bureaucracy. Yet the latter did not resent him. Now, between 
June, 1932, and March, 1933, he tried to use the prestige he had 
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won to awaken the socialist leadership to a sense of reality. But he 
found that the leaders of the Socialist party and of the trade unions 
never ceased to live on wishful thinking. The slightest setback of 
the foe was exaggerated into a major defeat. Memories of their 
own past were served up as hopes for the future. They were sure 
that a movement which the great Bismarck had tolerated, and 
which the arrogant Kaiser had to woo, which had weathered t e 
occupation of the Ruhr and the inflation, was bound to survive 

even under Hitler. 

The socialist leaders were not altogether wrong, but things 
happened quite differently from the way they hoped. When 
socialism survived, they themselves were not in the picture. With 
few exceptions, when the Nazis came to power, the socialist 


leaders fled the country. 

But Max stayed. He was not important enough to be in imme¬ 
diate danger—not in the beginning. Later, the Nazis began to 
suspect him and he was sent to a concentration camp. When he 
came out, he used to say that a concentration camp was a good 
school for a fighter, provided he survived it. Max survived it. 
The Nazis thought they had succeeded in whipping him into line. 
Actually he went on working against them with infinite caution 
and patience through cells of not more than two or three persons. 
And the chain which carries his influence has never been quite 
broken. When last I heard of him, at the beginning of the war, he 
held an unimportant job in one of the largest industrial com¬ 
panies of Germany. It was an ideal vantage-point from which to 

study the labour situation in the Third Reich. 

What Max saw was not good; but it was not entirely bad. 
Though the socialist leadership was annihilated, socialist achieve¬ 
ment could not be wholly undone by the Nazis. Though the old 
trade unions were outlawed, most of the important devices for the 
social security of labour were preserved. The Nazis could never 
regard labour as a negligible quantity, as they regarded other 
classes. In their own weird way, they had to be constantly on 
their toes with labour, trying to convince it that Nazism was more 
truly socialist than what had gone before. 

Their efforts were by no means in vain. Max had no illusions 
about this point. Rightly or wrongly, the German working-man’s 
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long-standing disappointment in his leaders was aggravated by the 
way the most prominent among them took to flight abroad, leaving 
their followers to their fate. Max knew that the sense of frustration 
which prevailed among the labour masses was the main reason 
why there had been no struggle on May 2nd, 1933, when the 
Nazis occupied all trade-union headquarters, arrested all trade- 
union officials and took full control of trade-union property, thus 
destroying the stronghold of organized labour power. Labour was 
disgusted with its leaders and ready to trust its fate to Hitler. 

Now and then I saw Max during my journeys in the Third 
Reich before the war and found him amazingly objective. He 
worked at the destruction of a regime whose terror sickened him 
and whose aggressiveness horrified him. Yet, strangely enough, as 
far as the Nazi solution of labour problems proper was concerned, 
he reserved judgment. Reared though he was in Marxist traditions, 
he felt that the construction of Hitler’s Labour Front might corre- 
spond better with the realities than the old unions did. 

This Labour Front, which had replaced all unions, comprised 
both labour and employers, and this emphasized the common in¬ 
terest between capital and labour, rather than its differences. Max 
liked that part of it. Nor did he mind the fact that membership 
was obligatory, and that collective bargaining and strikes were 
forbidden. To his mind the main flaw of the Labour Front was 
that it was an organ of the Nazi party, that Labour passports 
restricted the workers’ freedom of movement and choice of em¬ 
ployment, that the average money wage per week was lower than 
it had been before Hitler, and was further reduced by various 
levies. Still, Max thought, the workers’ financial condition in rela¬ 
tion to other classes had improved, and he admitted that Hitler’s 
‘sales talk’, coupled with the organization of ‘Strength through 
Joy’, gave labour a feeling of importance which its own leaders 

had failed to give it. 

The German worker, he pointed out, was not averse to the 
military element which the Nazis had introduced into labour in 
order to give a better facade to the ever-growing deprivation of 
freedom. ‘Labour-soldier’, as they called the working-man, did 
sound more dignified than labour-slave. Still, these were only side- 
issues. The important issue. Max insisted, was that Hitler had 
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fulfilled his promise and abolished the nightmare of unemploy¬ 
ment. This was his great achievement in the eyes of the German 
workers. That Hitler had done it by means of which the western 
world strongly disapproved did not matter much. To them any¬ 
thing seemed better than not working at all. There was no dis¬ 
honour connected with work on the Fuhrer’s much-publicized 
road and irrigation projects on which all whom the armament in¬ 
dustry could spare were then put to work. They were grandiose 
projects, and the German workers, Max said, did not mind work¬ 
ing at them. ^ 

I have not heard of Max since the end of 1940. Since then much 

■ has changed. At that time Max was shocked by the swiftness and 
the extent of Hitler’s conquests, which cut off his underground 
contacts with his friends abroad and seemed to postpone the col¬ 
lapse of the regime indefinitely. He was against the war, but 
clearly impressed with German successes and disgusted with the 
way the French let themselves be beaten. He heartily disliked the 
British. Since then millions of workers have been called to fight in 
the Russian campaign and millions of them have been killed and 
wounded, only to have armies of foreign workers replace them at 
their machines. The magnitude and ultimate uselessness of the 
sacrifices imposed upon labour are bound to fill Max s heart with 

distress and rage. 

Let us suppose Max, or another like him, should become Ex- 
cellenz X. What is he apt to think and to plan on the morning 

after Hitler? 

In the first place, he will think that, no matter how he hated 
Hitler, some parts of the Fuhrer’s social and economic thinking 
are in tune with the needs of the economic and moral crisis of our 
era and should be preserved. For Max has always distrusted the 
Anglo-Saxon formulas of liberalism as incompatible with German 
national existence and unapplicable to the conditions of the Ger¬ 
man working-man. Years ago he told me that the ‘higher living 
standards’ of which American propaganda used to brag have little 
appeal to the German worker. Such materialism, he said, sounds 
empty to them. After Hitler, he used to prophesy, the German 
worker would go in even less for this sort of little paradise. Nor 
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did he think that liberty, as it is understood in the democratic 
countries, could be of paramount importance for workers whose 
livelihood is provided chiefly by government regimentation. The 
German worker, he used to observe, was always more collectivistic 
than individualistic. His leanings were toward authority. What he 
will want more than ever, once Hitler has departed, will be 
security. And security means employment. 

So if German labour gets behind its own man, it will expect him, 
first, to perform wonders where the unemployment question is 
concerned. It will expect him immediately to set about protecting 
his jobs by transforming Germany’s vast armament programme 
into one for public works. And Max would see the point. He 
would understand that the German working-man does not wish to 
go back to a system that fails to provide his vital want—employ¬ 
ment. He knows that some sort of non-productive enterprises will 
have to be substituted for armaments so as to absorb a substantial 
part of German labour without regard to profit. Max does not 
believe that a free economy can do the trick. 

Max, if he should gain supreme power, would consider the 
restoration of the trade unions a matter of secondary importance. 
He realizes that for sentimental reasons the German workers 
might wish to restore institutions which Hitler destroyed, but he 
thinks that the unions are unlikely to function as of old as an in¬ 
strument of labour class-consciousness. Max feels very strongly 
that the Fourth Reich on the whole will be socialist and that 

socialism has ceased to be a matter of classes. 

What, then, will be the ideal a socialist ruler will have to give to 
labour; an ideal they will find worth while to live and, if need be, 
to die for? I do not know, and I doubt if Max knows himself But 
the German worker will be very tired; he will be very hungry for 
peace, though this does not mean that just any peace will do for 
the German worker. Those who, like myself, saw the German 
workers defy the occupation forces in the Rhineland after the last 
war know that they are as nationalistic as their employers. After 
the last war the great German sociologist and historian Max 
Weber prophesied that a penal peace would ‘turn the most poli¬ 
tically radical German worker—not now, but in a year and day, 
when the present tumult and the succeeding weariness are past 
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into a chauvinist’. Weber was right then. Not only foreign obser¬ 
vers but also native liberals have always underrated the nationalist 
fervour of the German working-man. They were always convinced 
of the inborn goodness and peacc-lovingness of the working-man 

—even a German one. . . 

May they not repeat this mistake! No matter what else the Nazi 

experience has done to the working-man, it is unlikely that it has 
made him less of a nationalist. Even though he may realize that 
the crimes committed by the Nazis in the name of all Geimans cry 
for revenge, any punishment affecting the national unity of Ger¬ 
many would be resisted to the utmost. If fatigue and foreign occu¬ 
pation keep him from making his resistance practical at once, he 
will just bide his time and make things even more unpleasant later 

on. 

Max himself is frankly nationalistic. He disapproved of Hitler s 
policy of conquest of non-German areas, but felt that a great Ger¬ 
man Reich which includes Austria and the Sudetenland makes 
sense. He also believed that once the Hitler regime with its terror 
were removed, Austrians and Sudeten Germans would be quite 
happy to belong to the great German Reich. 

I read the other day a report about an alleged meeting of dele¬ 
gates of the various German underground forces. According to 
this report, the German underground deemed it desirable to 
maintain the frontiers of 1938—that is, of Munich. Knowing Max 
and other underground workers, this news does not surprise me. 
They have fought Hitler and his methods, but some of his results 
pleased them very much. 

Max himself emphasizes that socialism in Germany will not be 
a privilege of the socialists any longer, and this makes the future of 
socialist leadership questionable. Any ruler, no matter from which 
group he springs, will do everything in his power to fulfil the de¬ 
mands of labour in the economic field—especially concerning un¬ 
employment. As to labour’s ideological demands, they have been 
largely outmoded by the Nazi revolution, which has integrated 
the worker into the German society and levelled out class differ¬ 
ences to a large extent. If German labour should be interested in 
Marxist ideology on the morning after, it is safe to say that it will 
be interested only in its revolutionary angle. And here Max, who 
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hates revolution with the traditional hate of the moderate socialist, 
would not be in the picture at all. 

This is the danger of Max or any moderate socialist leader: that 
he has nothing special to offer to the working-meri. German labour, 
weaned on ten years of Nazi revolution, might switch its allegi¬ 
ance to a leader who gives them promise of more. 

But if a labour leader would have little to offer to labour, he 
would have less to offer to Germany as a whole. For this reason 
I do not think that a socialist should—or will—be Excellenz X. 
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THE REFUGEES 

Never has there been a more distinguished emigration than the 
German emigration of our time. To it belong some of the greatest 
writers of the age; some of its most celebrated artists; some of its 
most eminent scholars and scientists. This German emigration 
swarms with men whose names have been household words all 
over the world for a quarter of a century. There never has been 
an emigration more representative of Western civilization. Yet at 
the same time there has never been an emigration less represen¬ 
tative of the ‘former people’—the groups and classes which stood 
for political power in Germany in the days before the Nazi revo¬ 
lution. 

While the aristocratic refugees from the French revolution m 
1789 and the aristocratic and bourgeois refugees from the Russian 
revolution in 1917 formed a cross-section of the social classes the 
revolutions had overthrown, the German refugees give a com¬ 
pletely blurred picture of the powers-that-have-been in Germany. 

Alone, the fact that over ninety per cent of the German emigra¬ 
tion is Jewish or—according to Nazi definition—non-Aryan, while 
the Jews formed less than one per cent of the Qerman population, 
shows how uncharacteristic the emigration is of the social struc¬ 
ture as it existed before the Nazi revolution. The large majority of 
these non-Aryan refugees had nothing to do with politics one way 
or another. Business and professional people, they went into exile 
only in order to escape Hitler’s relentless persecution of the Jews. 
In that way the large bulk of the German emigration gives a pic¬ 
ture of the Jewish minority, but not of the German political scene 
swept away by the Nazi revolution. 

The political emigration proper—which also contains a large 
portion of non-Aryan politicians—is estimated at only ten per cent 
of the total German emigration. I mean only these ten per cent 
when I speak of German refugee politicians. 

But not even these ten per cent give a true picture of the 
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political status quo in Germany, for only one per cent out of the 
ten per cent comes from the so-called Christian-bourgeois camp. 
In other words, only that one per cent is neither Marxist nor of 
Jewish parentage, and belonged to the Catholic Centre Party, to 
the People’s Party (a liberal party, slightly to the right) and to the 
German nationalists (the conservative rightist party). In view of 
the fact that these parties—alone or in coalition with each other— 
had ruled the Weimar Republic most of the time, the puny percen¬ 
tage they form of the emigration proves its highly unrepresentative 
nature and adds to the confusion concerning Germany in the 
mind of the world. 

Let us look more closely at the refugees who have fled from 
Germany on political grounds: the great majority of them is 
socialist and communist, both Jewish and non-Jewish, with an 
icing of liberals, mostly Jewish. 

With the exception of the acknowledged leaders, the German 
communists seem generally offended if one calls them communists. 
They affirm very shrilly that they haven’t been communists for a 
long time. In some cases this is true. Quite a few of them rejected 
the Comintern before even the Trotzkyite issue came up, were 
expelled from the party or left it of their own accord, and it may 
be assumed that Stalin frowns on them. Others, however, abjured 
their communist party ties as a matter of form, and hope to be 
called to rule a Soviet Germany on the morning after. However, 

they admit this only among themselves. 

The socialists, on the other hand, don’t mind being called 
socialists. Practically all that is left of pre-Hitlerian labour leader¬ 
ship is in exile—former cabinet ministers, high officials, parliamen¬ 
tarians, publicists, soHie of them rather old, but others still active 

and strong. 

As to the liberal icing, it consists mainly of non-Aryan writers, 
newspapermen, publishers, with a slight sprinkling of former 

deputies, officials, and a cabinet minister or two. 

The only articulate German refugees are a portion of these 
political ten per cent—not at all a large portion either. Quite a 
few of them—and some of the most valuable ones—have been 
paralysed in their activities by consideration for relatives who are 
still in Germany, by their unwillingness to collaborate with the 
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loud-mouthed elements of the emigration, or by the hostility they 
encounter in it. 

Will a German refugee-politician become Exccllenz X? Quite 
possibly. The leaders of the various refugee groups count on it, 
and the idea appeals to those Allied circles who think of post- 
Hitlerian Germany in terms of the reconstruction of a status quo, 
by which they mean the Weimar Republic. The idea appeals also 
to Allied communists and fellow-travellers, who would not mind 
seeing Germany going bolshevik with a refugee communist at the 
helm. Moreover, where else but in the emigration would the 
Allies find those nice Germans the victors like to deal with? 

I admit the potency of these arguments, but at the same time I 
am afraid it would be sheer madness to try to build a post-Hitlerian 
government around a refugee politician. Even a government 
headed by a non-refugee which prominently displays refugee min¬ 
isters would hardly do. The bitter truth is that the German people 
on the whole resent the refugees. Labour feels that its leaders for¬ 
sook it when they fled abroad. The few remaining relics of the 
liberal forces do not cherish the memory of their former leaders. 
Even the circles who bank on a communist future for their country 
are apt to prefer one who has shared with them the experience of 
the Nazi revolution at home. All of which means, that a refugee 
leader would a priori lack the confidence of the German people 
which is needed in order to make the peace lasting. 

Such a pessimistic estimate of the German refugee politician’s 
standing at home seems to contradict somewhat the influence he 
has won abroad during the last decade. Lacking direct access to 
the instruments of power in the countries of exile, this influence 
has made itself felt in an indirect way. Not only have some 
refugee politicians put over their ideas and beliefs in books and 
on the lecture-platform, but they have also served as favoured 
sources of information to other writers and lecturers and have had 
access to the statesmen of the democracies. This influence is chiefly 
based on the assumption that, being Germans, they know more 
about the Third Reich and Hitler than anybody else—an assump¬ 
tion which has not been always founded on fact. 

Never have there been more unhappy pohticians than politi- 
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cians without a country. The sufferings which are synonymous 
with exile—the foreignness and the loneliness of it all, the longing 
for familiar landscapes and voices—make them over-sensitive and 
insecure. Suspended in the violent void of hurt and wretchedness,” 
they have been congenitally wrong throughout history, and the 
German refugee politicians are no exception. Many people feel 
that some German refugee politicians—by no means all of them 
—together with gullible foreign correspondents are responsible for 
the fact that for a long time the people of the Democracies fed on 
wishful thinking about Nazi Germany. These people attribute to 
the refugee politicians the stories which led the peoples of the 
Democracies to underestimate the Third Reich during the years 
preceding the war—stories of Germany’s imminent economic 
collapse, of the disloyalty of its Generals, of its tanks being of 
papier mach^, of the rising of an ‘other Germany’. The Nazis 
themselves, in the first years of the war, used to say, that they 
would put up a momument to the ‘Unknown Refugee’, so useful 
did they seem to consider the way the refugee politicians helped to 
fool the world over their real strength. 

There is a strong probability that the German people with such 
Hitler propaganda coursing in its blood will be tempted to put the 
blame for the war—and successively for the defeat—on the re¬ 
fugee politicians. This would be entirely unfair. To be sure, most 
German refugee politicians favoured war as a means to end the 
Hitler tyranny and did their best to awaken the world to the igno¬ 
miny of Hitlerism. But to think that Western civihzation girded 
for battle against Hitler because of refugee tales of purges, perse¬ 
cution and concentration camps is sheer nonsense. No reminders 
of the terrible misire humaine brought on by the Nazi revolution 
did the trick. Nobody dreamed of going to war because of what 
German refugee politicians said or wrote. The Democracies went 
to battle for themselves, as and when they felt menaced in their 
own existence. Here, too, the German refugee politicians are no 
exception to the historical rule: No refugee politics ever led to 
action, unless their efforts coincided with what foreign powers 

considered to be their own necessities. 

Since the war began the German refugee politicians have in¬ 
fluenced Allied war propaganda designed to sicken the German 
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people of Hitler; refugee writers, newspapermen and actors have 
quite naturally had a large part in suggesting and carrying out 
the radio programmes directed at Germany. But on the whole we 
hear less about the German political emigration since the war. 
The main reason for this silence is that its most responsible groups 
and personalities have become increasingly aware of the fact that 
there exists necessarily a decisive difference between their own 
approach to the fight against Nazism and the approach of the 
Allies. Notwithstanding the Allied propaganda line that this is a 
war against Nazism alone and not against the German people, the 
refugee politicians had to realize that such fine nuances are merely 
talking-points. The Allies had to wage a total war which could 
not possibly draw a line between Nazis and Germans and has 
simply become a war against Germany as such. Responsible Ger¬ 
man refugee politicians, while they recognize the grim necessities 
of the war, cannot possibly be happy about them. They are even 
less happy about the peace plans which are in the air nowadays— 
plans designed to cut up Germany and to turn her into a sort of 
reform school. They would like to destroy the Nazis and keep the 
German nation alive. They are, after all, Germans themselves. 

But if little is being heard of the German refugee politicians, it 
does not mean that they have stopped thinking and working for 
the Fourth Reich. You might say they do nothing else. Practically 
every faction of the German political emigration has provided a 
Freedom Movement of its own. There aVe the ‘Free Germans’ of 
Mr. Grzesinsky, once the socialist Berlin Prefect of Police; the 
‘Friends of German Freedom’, and dozens of other movements of 
similar names and programmes, all of which emphasize their con¬ 
nections with the underground labour movements in Germany 
proper. As it is very difficxdt to gauge the real strength of these 
underground movements at home, the importance of the free 
German movements abroad is open to question. 

However, let us look at three refugee politicians who might be 
Excellenz X. 

The most promising of the German freedom movements ini¬ 
tiated by a refugee politician is the ‘German Freedom Party’. Its 
founder is an impenetrable Catholic, who looks like an easy-going 
prelate with a decidedly worldly-wise gleam in a thoughtful eye. 
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Of medium size and square of body, his florid face is square too. 
Greying hair slightly en brosse and heavy tortoise-shell glasses 
emphasize the impression of squareness all about the man—and 
also the impression of calm strength. He is Dr. Karl Spiecker, 
fifty-five years old, and very clever. 

One of the few liberals in the Weimar Republic who had poli¬ 
tical sense. Dr. Spiecker was for a time in charge of the German 
press. Later he retired into a semi-official obscurity which suited 


his passion for behind-the-scene wire-pulling to perfection. He did 
not seem to do much beyond lunching with industrial magnates 


and labour leaders and taking sundry diplomats and statesmen 


aside for whispered after-dinner conversations in the wealthy and 
fashionable houses he used to frequent. But at that time he was 


already very much aware of the Nazi danger, and proved to be 
one of the few bourgeois politicians who made any effort to con¬ 
solidate the Democracy and to mobilize all repubhcan forces in 
its defence. Though he did not make much headway owing to the 
cowardice and lack of imagination of the men in power, he or¬ 
ganized the Reichsbanner, a militia meant to become the S.A. of 
the Republic, but which desperately lacked the revolutionary 
dynamism of Hitler’s formidable troop. It was unfortunate for 
the Republic that just when the Nazi menace approached its 
climax, Dr. Bruning took the conduct of the battle against it 
from the hands of this experienced and shrewd liberal and gave 


it over to the army. 

Dr. Spiecker was Enemy Number One to the Nazis and had to 
run for his life when they came to power. But in exile he carried 
on the fight with unbroken energy. Contrary to most refugee 
politicians who thought that the battle against the Nazis can be 
fought by the emigration abroad, he realized at once that what 
really mattered was to keep up the spirit of the opposition inside 
Germany. The confidence which he enjoyed in many quarters in 
Germany and his unique knowledge of political personalities and 
groups immensely benefited his underground activities, which by 

and by took form in a movement named ‘The 

Party’. This movement became so disagreeable to the Nazis that 

Hitler himself found it necessary to take personal action against it. 

In his speech at the opening of the Winterhilfswerk in 1937 e 
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attacked it and tried to make it ridiculous; it was the only time 
that the Nazis officially admitted the existence of something like 
an opposition. They realized that it could not be disregarded as a 
mere agitation of Jews, Marxists and emigrants. The tens of thou¬ 
sands of‘Freedom Letters’ which flooded the country every month 
did not come from abroad, but from inside Germany. What was 
worse, the voice of the radio of the German Freedom Party spoke 
clearly the language of the anti-Nazi but national Geimany. It 
was the so-called Deutsche Freiheitssender, first anti-Nazi broadcast¬ 
ing station. This German Freedom-sender seemed to operate right 
inside Germany—nobody knew quite how and where. It was one 
of the great puzzles before the opening ot the Second World Wai 
and irritated the Nazis extremely. One day when its whole story 

can be told it will make exciting reading. 

The German Freedom Party is not a party in the traditional 

sense. It has no organization, no president, raises no contributions. 
It calls itself a party because it is built and directed against that 
other Party which has taken possession of Germany. In Germany 
the words ‘German Freedom Party’ appeared first on pamphlets 
which were secretly passed from hand to hand. A monthly maga¬ 
zine, Das Wahre Deutschland, published in London in the German 
language, became the party organ for the Germans abroad. 

Dr. Spiecker operated on the idea that whoever in Germany 
was national and democratic and an enemy of the mailed-fist 
policies could consider himself as a member of the Freedom Party. 
There was, he felt, no sense at this point in hindering the forma¬ 
tion of a wide anti-Nazi front by a controversy on an economic 
and social programme. Such a programme, he believes, can be 
stipulated only on the morning after—that is, when the inheri¬ 
tance from the Nazi regime can be fully evaluated. For even a 
reign of violence. Dr. Spiecker thinks, is apt to breed some good 
which should be taken over into the new Reich. For the present 
the main task is to gather together all freedom-loving Germans 
on the basis of the great national and human idea of liberty and 
law and personal dignity. 

What is most interesting about the Freedom Party is that it 
is exceedingly Europe-conscious. Dr. Spiecker, European of 
Europeans, knows that the fight for freedom cannot stop at the 

F 
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German borders but must spread over the entire Continent. The 
arrogant Nazi concept of German race superiority over other 
European races is repugnant to him. A truly hberal solution, he 
believes, can be attained only within the framework of a United 
Europe, while a United Europe can only function when the Ger¬ 
man nation is again free and master of its destinies. 

The war has cut off Dr. Spiecker, who is in Canada, from his 
German connections, and the German Freedom Party now has to 
shift for itself. But certain events in Germany which caused specu¬ 
lations abroad indicate that it is still at work. In it everything that 
is in national opposition to tl^.e Nazis—disgruntled workers and 
indignant Princes of the Church, malcontent civil servants and 
unhappy officers, little and big people—has found a rallying-point. 
Now that the shadow of defeat is lengthening across Hitler’s house, 
it may become a formidable force. Dr. Spiecker is certainly a man 
who will be very useful on the morning after. 

The only German statesman of great international repute living 
in exile is Dr. Heinrich Briining, Chancellor of the Weimar Re¬ 
public from 1930-32. Now a professor at Harvard who shuns the 
limelight of pubhc discussion, he enjoys great prestige with circles 
- in both Washington and London, prestige mainly derived from 
the fact that Briining is the last German chancellor who did not 
belong to the political demi-monde which started after him with 
Franz von Papen and ended as we all know. One respects in 
Briining a survivor of the Weimar Republic which, no matter 
how uninspired, was at least a clean affair. There are people, too, 
carried away by nostalgic enthusiasm, who consider Bruning a 
superior statesman whose short tenure of high office is a matter of 
very bad luck. But a superior statesman, it would seem, should be 

lucky at least some of the time. 

Dr. Bruning, now fifty-eight, is a tall thin bachelor with a pale 

thin-lipped face, blue eyes which peer myopicaUy through gold- 
rimmed glasses, pale and thinly receding hair. He looks like the sort 
of man you wouldn’t dare to slap on the back, and who would get 
less amusement out of your latest naughty story than your maiden 
aunt. The effect of frigid goodness which Bruning gives was rather 
awkward at a juncture of events when a German statesman should 
have been able to swap experiences with such an intensely human 
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old party as the late Briand, yell at presumptuous Junkers, tear 
ruthkssly through the web of intrigues spun by the Palace cama¬ 
rilla, put Hitler in his place, and show the people that he was close 

to them. ^ , TT 

Bruning was not the right type for this sort of work. He w^ an 

efficient, honest, industrious, knowledgeable administrator. That 
he lacked brilliance would not have been such a handicap, but he 
lacked fighting instincts. He wanted to do right by everyone and 
hurt no one—not even the Nazis, whom he began to fear after 
their great election victory in September, 1930, but whom he 
wanted to fight with the head alone. He never found the word that 
went to the hearts of the people. It did not help matters that he 
was the most distrustful person alive, accessible to every tale¬ 
bearer, and his colleagues said that he used to carry memos in his 
pockets about anything anybody had said about hirn. His dislike 
of adverse criticism excluded contact with people of independent 
opinions and judgment. Instead he liked to surround himself with 
the young and admiring, especially when they were hale and 
hearty, the smart daredevil junior-officer type. He had come to 
know them in the First World War, and they fascinated him be¬ 
cause they were so different from his own shy self. 

That war was a tremendous and lasting experience for Dr. 
Bruning. A devout Catholic, who had thought of becoming a 
priest, delicate and studious, he seemed to grow beyond him¬ 
self in the battlefield. A lieutenant of a machine-gun squadron, 
often cited for ‘unparalleled heroism’, he won the Iron Cross of 
the first class, and when the front collapsed and Soldiers Councils 
were formed he was elected as his squadron’s representative. 

To a large extent the memory of those great hours determined 
Briining’s subsequent political career. Too law-abiding to become 
a member of the Free Corps which sprang up in the chaos of the 
revolution following the defeat, he never ceased whole-heartedly 
to admire the military and all that went with it—the discipline 
and connradeship, devotion to duty and belief in leadership. In 
his heart of hearts, too, he always remained a conservative and a 
monarchist. 

It was his understanding of the military mind which to the army 
made Dr. Bruning seem an eminently desirable chancellor. The 
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German public at large was scarcely aware of his existence at the 
time; only the initiated knew of him. They knew that he had been 
the protege of the so-called ‘student apostle’, the ubiquitous Pater 
Sonnenschein; that, starting out as a social worker, he had found 
favour with the Catholic Trade Union leader. Dr. Stegerwald, 
who was then Prussian Minister of Social Welfare; that he had 
entered the Reichstag as a member of the Centre Party in 1924; 
that he was an expert on trade-union affairs and the only man of 
his group in the Reichstag who knew something of economics and 
finance. 

What had endeared him to the army, however, was that he had 
facilitated the passage of the military budget of 1928-29. He was 
really the choice of General von Schleicher, the Grey Eminence 
of the Reichswehr ministry. Old Hindenburg too was very fond of 
this former machine-gun lieutenant who had such an excellent 
war record and never failed to address him as ‘Herr Generalfeld- 
marschair. Such a man, the soldiers felt, would be prepared to 
work with them. 

No doubt Dr. Pruning, in spite of his penchant for the conserva¬ 
tives, had every intention of being an honest-to-God republican 
Chancellor. But these were difficult times. The Young Plan and 
the failure of the Allies to implement the disarmament pledges 
given in the Treaty of Versailles had started an embittered con¬ 
troversy on foreign politics. There was the rising tide of economic 
crisis. Disunity was rampant—not only between the Right and 
the Left, but in the core of every important party and combination. 
For instance, in the socialist party the leadership was weakened by 
the opposition of the trade unions to necessary financial reforms 
which would cut into unemployment insurance and wages; while 
among the conservatives the big estate owners sulked with their 
fellow-junker Hindenburg on the grounds of foreign politics and 
the financial threat to the large, broken-down estates. And above 
all hovered the menace of Hitler. Bruning, with Hindenburg’s 
support, brought the famous Article 48 into play, allowing ffis 
cabinet to rule by decree, and thus he became the first ‘unparlia¬ 
mentarian’ chancellor. As such, he became the prisoner of the 
circles which had made him in the first place—the army and the 
camarilla around the President. This was the beginning of his end. 
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There is not enough space here to trace the hard-luck story of a 
Chancellor who was at first called ‘the best chancellor since Bis¬ 
marck’ by the conservatives, and in the end the ‘Hunger Chan¬ 
cellor’ by everyone. It really is the story of the death agony of the 
Weimar Republic. Suffice it to say that Brtining s failure, the un¬ 
paralleled unpopularity he earned, was largely due to his inability 
to achieve something spectacular in the way of cancellation of 
reparations and partial rearmament. Only with such a glittering 
success in foreign politics in the background would he have been 
able to make the German people accept the economic sacrifices 
he imposed upon them—and like them. Paradoxically and tragi¬ 
cally, the foreign powers refused Briining what two years later 
they conceded to Hitler a hundredfold. They sent him back empty- 
handed from his frenzied travels to the capitals of Europe and his 
anxious visits in Geneva. Thus they not only signed his own death- 
warrant but also that of the Weimar Republic. 

Dr. Briining is convinced even today that he played his cards 
as well as they could be played under the circumstances. I don’t 
believe this is so. Having spent much time in Paris at this period, 
I was well placed to watch the reaction to him. I still remember 
the dismay that reigned in the circles around Briand when Brun- 
ing suddenly sprang the plan of a Customs Union with Austria on 
an indignant world. Even those sympathetic to the scheme had to 
admit that it was badly done. It cut Briand, chief supporter of a 
treaty revision in favour of Germany, to the quick that he was not 
consulted. Nor did it help matters when Briining later explained 
that he had been surprised by the proposal himself The French 
just shrugged their shoulders about such lack of political ima¬ 
gination and sense for imponderabilia. Stresemann, they felt, 
would never have made such mistakes. 


Dr. Briining professes to have no desire to become Germany’s 
new leader under any circumstances. Nor is it to be expected that 
there will be any great popular clamour in Germany for his return 
to power; he is not exactly a rich memory for his compatriots. On 
the other hand, there arc still his ancient admirers among conser¬ 
vatives and army circles who have not forgotten that Brtining once 
flirted with the idea of restoring the monarchy and who may hope 
that he will do it again. And then there are certain political circles 
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in the Danubian states—most of them now in exile—who have not 
forgotten that he once approached them with the idea of a con¬ 
tinental customs’ union which foreshadowed the sort of economic 
unification of Europe which seems so eminently desirable for the 
future. These elements together with his friends in London and 
Washington may well prevail upon Dr. Brlining to change his 
mind and to sacrifice himself once more for the German people. 

There is another German conservative in exile who made quite 
an impression on political circles in the Allied countries. He is Dr. 
Hermann Rauschning, once Mayor of Danzig and President of 
the Danzig Senate. Dr. Rauschning is in his late fifties and looks 
distinguished in an aristocratic and intellectual fashion. He also 
wrote the most revealing book written by a refugee on the Nazi 
revolution —The Revolution of Nihilism. The poignant authenticity 
of this book is due to the fact that Herr Rauschning was one of the 
many conservatives who supported Hitler because they believed 
that his was a national revolution, and then were terribly dis¬ 
turbed when they found that it was a social revolution as well. At 
least he was not guilty of the mistake of underrating the power of 
the regime. He had been too deeply involved in the business not to 
recognize the hold Hitler and his followers had on the German 
people. And he was sufficiently shocked and grieved by his ex¬ 
periences to warn the world as clearly as he could. This was his 
great and unique merit. 

Rauschning, it is often assumed abroad, is a ‘first-rate’ Nazi, 
rather than one of the Nazi gangsters. This is a mistake. He was 
not a Nazi at all. He never belonged to the Nazi hierarchy. He 
was always a conservative, and mixed with the party as a conser¬ 
vative, until he could not stand the Danzig Gauleiter any longer. 
To groom Dr. Rauschning for the post of Excellenz X, however, 
would be about the same as putting forward the Mayor of Juneau, 
Alaska, for the Presidency of the United States. This does not 
mean that the Mayor of Juneau wouldn’t make a fine President. 
It means simply that so very few people know that he exists. 

Danzig did not at the time even belong to the Reich in the 
strict sense of the word. Its mayor was of importance only because, 
owing to the peculiar political circumstances connected with the 
status of Danzig as a Free City and with the arrangement con- 
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cerning the notorious Corridor, he was in^ted to Geneva now 
and then in his capacity as President of the Danzig Senate 
was in this capacity, too, that he came to meet Hitler and that 
he might even have been of some temporary political import¬ 
ance to him. But the German people on the whole were never 
aware of Herr Rauschning’s existence. His resignation from the 
Danzig Senate and his subsequent exile caused no impression 
whatsoever inside Germany. The German people would have to 
be made Rauschning-conscious before one could turn this nice 

conservative into Excellenz X. 

The most controversial refugee politician is Dr. Otto Strasser 
there are very few people in the Allied countries who would con¬ 
sider him a ‘nice’ German! After all, he was a Nazi and quite an 
important one, but he quarrelled with Hitler because he thought 
that Hitler messed up the revolution. And from then on, and 
especially after his brother Gregor was killed in the purge of 1 934 ) 
he was vehemently anti-Hitler. He was not against the Nazi revo¬ 
lution, though; he just thought that the Nazi revolution should be 
carried on in another way: his way. That he now chooses to call 
himself a Democrat is wholly beside the point and probably a 
mistake in the bargain. Otto Strasser is a Nazi, of that there is no 

doubt. His mind works that way. 

Yet Otto Strasser may well become the new leader because he at 
least has a following in Germany. Or if he does not become the 
leader himself, then he may become his minister of something, if 
possible of the Interior. Otto Strasser told me himself not long ago 
that he would like to become Minister of the Interior on the morn¬ 
ing after Hitler. It’s the ideal office for someone who would like to 
do things to the Nazis. And does Strasser want to do things to the 
Nazis? He told me in detail what he would do to Herr Streicher in 
the event of his coming to power. What he would do is quite un¬ 
printable, but would please those among Herr Streicher’s victims 
who believe in retaliation in kind. I personally consider retaliation 
in kind as a wasteful perpetuation of Nazi methods, and am against 
it. I told Dr. Strasser so, and as he knows sweetness and light when 
he sees them and is a man of the world who tells people what they 
want to hear, he talked of other things, some pleasant and all in¬ 
teresting. 
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Otto Strasser is in his forties, a typical Bavarian—square, ruddy¬ 
faced and rather gemutlich in spite of his eyebrows, each of which 
would make a moustache for Hitler. His eyes twinkle and his 
mouth has an amused twitch to it. He looks hke a man who, in 
spite of the strain of revolution and exile, never ceased to enjoy 
wine, women and song. From his appearance one would think him 
an artist rather than an intellectual and a politician; but that 
might be the Basque beret he likes to wear. His manners are easy 
and well-bred. The Strassers come from a good family. Their 
father was in the lower civil service, and also had ideas about 
Germany which he jotted down as they came. Strangely enough, 
he called them The New Road—Confessions of a German Socialist! 
and they anticipated quite a few of those ideas of Hitler which 
later on excited his sons. 

Otto Strasser is Hitler’s Trdtzky. Like Trotzky he is the intel¬ 
lectual of the revolution. Like Trotzky he is the doctrinaire of the 
revolution. Like Trotzky he had to give way to a man who is 
neither an intellectual nor a doctrinaire, but who knew his poli¬ 
tical business—^up to a point. Like Trotzky he split the party. Like 
Trotzky he had a fatal appeal for the bourgeois intelligentsia. Un¬ 
like Trotzky he never joined in the terror. 

Strasser quarrelled with Hitler in 1930. In a memorable tete-d- 
tete he told the Fiihrer that he was handing over the revolution to 
Big Business and the reactionary forces; and that he was sacrific¬ 
ing step by step the very core of their socialist programme, autarky 
and the fight against monopoly and profit. Hitler answered con¬ 
temptuously that what Strasser advocated as socialism was just 
a paper product, which had nothing to do with real life at all, and 
that he had better pipe down and let him do the thinking. But 
Otto Strasser would not think of piping down. He and his friends 
seceded from the Party and founded the ‘Black Front’, which was 
subsequently joined by such different groups as the dissident S.A. 
members around Captain Stennes, parts of the Youth Movement 
{Bundische Jugend) and of the Farmers’ Movement [Landvolk), and 
the intellectually then important circle around the Tat, the maga¬ 
zine of talented youngYonservatives, who believed in the end of 
capitalism and in what they darkly called a conservative revolu¬ 
tion. 
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The programme of the Black Front declared against an inter¬ 
ventionist war with Russia; it demanded the creation of a Greater 
Germany which should include all German settlements in the 
German state; it protested both against the hereditary monarchy 
and a President for life; against international capitalism and an 
economy of profit; against the power of monopolies; against co¬ 
operation with Big Business; it favoured autarky and a planned 
foreign trade—that is, the exchange of goods according to nadonal 
necessities; a planned economy on the basis of the cancellation of 
private property rights; property for everyone but only accoid- 

ing to his ability and worthiness. 

Whether it was the obviously Utopian character of his pro¬ 
gramme or the academic phraseology of his utterances or the civil¬ 
ized charm of his personality, Otto Strasser became the educated 
man’s Hitler. If, they said, Nazism was unavoidable, let’s have this 
civilized Dr. Strasser! Even the Jews felt tenderly toward him. To 
be sure, Otto Strasser, like Hitler, planned to exclude the Jews from 
German life; but, they felt, he would make exceptions, and in any 
event his anti-semitism would be ever so much less violent than 
Hitler’s. For a time, quite a few people among the bourgeois in¬ 
telligentsia believed that Otto Strasser, not Hitler, was the coming 
man. But as usual the bourgeois intelligentsia bet on the wrong 
horse. 

Otto Strasser went into exile when Hitler came to power, but 
never gave up agitating against the Hitlerian, and for the Stras- 
serian. National Socialism. The assassination of his brother Gregor 
in June, 1934, sharpened his hatred. This June purge, he charged, 
proved the victory of the political reaction (Hindenburg-Papen- 
Blomberg) together with the capitalist group (Thyssen and Goer- 
ing) and the Gironde (Hitler and Goebbels) over the pressing 
forces of the second revolution of German socialism. As the sequel 
showed, it did nothing of the sort. It proved only that Hitler knew 
how to rid himself of his enemies, regardless of whether they were 
to the right or to the left. There is no doubt, though, that in some 
respects the Strasserian National Socialism was more far-sighted 
than the Hitlerian—for instance, in its stand on Russia. Otto 
Strasser would never have got Germany into a war with Russia. 
Then, too, Otto Strasser would have tried to unite Europe under 
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the all-inclusive revolutionary banner of socialism—and this 
would have been much more effective than Hitler’s effort to unite 
Europe in a crusade against bolshevism. Who knows, maybe Otto 
Strasser would even have formed the great socialist bloc of the 
East (Middle Europe and Russia) against the great capitalist bloc 
of the West—a concept which was always revolting to Hitler, 
though it makes a lot of sense and might, if put into practice, have 
tremendously improved the German chances in this war. 

Years of exile in democratic countries, and a real horror of the 
destruction and cruelty in the wake of the Nazi revolution, have 
changed Otto Strasser greatly. In the later edition of his main 
work on the Structure of Socialism he approaches many questions 
with a new caution. So he revises the stand of the Black Front 
against the Church. He even considers the possibility of the tran¬ 
sition of Jews into Germandom. But while such a transition, 
according to him, applies only to a small portion of the German 
Jews, the Jewish minority as such should have autonomy rights, 
which should be administered by a Jewish Secretary of State. 

Lately Otto Strasser has also founded a Free-German move¬ 
ment, the aims of which out-liberal the liberals. The word social¬ 
ism doesn’t occur in this programme. Instead he talks of ‘Eco¬ 
nomic Democracy and Social Co-operation’, of ‘Democratic 
Self-Government and Federalization of Germany’, of‘Formation 
of a European Federation’, of ‘Go-operation with all Democracies 
in the World’, and finally of a ‘Return to God’. 

It all sounds most attractive, but I have a premonition that liberal 
principles will not get Dr. Strasser into the Reichskanzlei and not 
even into the Ministry of the Interior. His chance for a return to 
favour, if he has a chance, lies in the fact that there is still such a 
thing as the Black Front inside Germany. True, many of its early 
members died or were killed, allied themselves with Hitler or at 
least entered the various Nazi organizations because this was the 
only way to survive. Yet from what I heard from Germans of 
every kind, it would seem to me that the Black Front idea is still 
very real in Germany. I believe that, if a poll were taken in Ger¬ 
many today right in the rank and file of the Nazi party, in the 
Hitler youth, among workers, in the army and in the intelligentsia 
—as to what they really want after Hitler, one would probably 
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find that the great majority of them want National Socialism with¬ 
out terror and without the Gestapo. This is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses what the Black Front stands for. 

Otto Strasser is one of the few refugee politicians who is not a 

forgotten man at home. The most diverse people speak about him 
and speculate about what he is up to. To them the creator of the 
Black Front is the representative of this terror-free, Gestapo-proot 
national socialism which to them is the natural regime of the 
Fourth Reich. But do they want Otto Strasser as a Democrat? 

I wonder. If the Germans want a Democrat, I don’t think they 
will pick Hitler’s Trotzky. Otto Strasser himself holds no such mis¬ 
givings concerning his political future. He is blithely convinced 
that when he returns to Berlin the red carpets will be laid down 

for him. 

Most refugee politicians believe that the same red carpet will 
be put out for them when they turn up at the Siegestor in the wake 
of the victorious Allied armies. Most of them picture the Fourth 
Reich in terms of the status quo of the Weimar Republic, or any¬ 
way in terms of a regime in which they will play a decisive part. 
I cannot share their optimism. The return of the political refu¬ 
gees has proved a ticklish and disappointing business throughout 
history. I do not doubt that many might eventually return to Ger¬ 
many, but it seems doubtful to me that they will be acceptable to 
the German people as their spokesmen for a long time to come. 

There might well be exceptions. Men like Dr. Spiecker or Otto 
Strasser—men who have been always there in the spirit—might 
be such exceptions. Also in the event of a communist solution for 
Germany, some of the refugee communists might find their place 
in the new organization. But on the whole I believe that it will be 
a long and arduous process for the German political emigration to 
re-establish itself in the confidence of the German people—and 
this is why I am opposed to a refugee-politician being groomed 
for supreme office on the morning after Hitler. 

I mentioned one reason before—and it is that the German 
people have resented the political emigration all along, a resent¬ 
ment which Hitler’s propaganda has sharpened into distrust and 
suspicion. I fear that the return of the refugees in the trail blasted 
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by Allied bombers and Allied armies will not be conducive to a 
change of heart. On the contrary, a restoration through the inter¬ 
vention of the enemies of yesterday is likely to appear to the Ger¬ 
man people as a confirmation of Nazi claims that the refugees 
caused the war, and with the humiliation of defeat upon them the 
Germans will feel doubly bitter. 

But even if clever counter-propaganda could dispel the worst 
feelings, the German people would not believe that men ^vho did 
not share with them the experience of the war and the Nazi revo¬ 
lution could understand the German reality as it has been formed 
by these two terrible and dynamic forces. Quite possibly the Ger¬ 
man people are right about this. All through history returning 
refugee politicians have had great difficulty in understanding 
their countrymen and being understood by them. The reason 
is always the same: the revolution means one thing to those who 
are in it—and another thing to those who look at it from outside. 
Returning refugees find it difficult to understand how strongly 
revolution moulds a people and how difficult it makes a more 
than superficial restoration of a status quo or the transition to any 
moderate regime. On the other hand, the people tend to consider 
the returning refugees as rank outsiders whose criticism grates on 
their nerves and whose judgment they distrust. It would be mira¬ 
culous if things should be different in the case of the returning 
German political emigration. 

To turn a refugee politician into Excellenz X would to my mind 
do a disservice both to the cause of peace and to the cause of the 
German refugees. A refugee pohtician would make the worst 
possible peacemaker. Even if he were the shrewdest negotiator, a 
large portion of the German people would always feel that he had 
sold out to the victors. This would even be the case if the Allies 
should give to a refugee politician more generous peace terms than 
to anyone else. No peace terms could be generous enough to pre- 
\-ent the German people from believing that someone else could 
have done better for them. They would never feel honour bound 
by his signature and would try to get out of the peace treaty at the 

first possible moment. 

But this is only one side of the picture. The other side is that a 
refugee politician would compromise the returning political emi- 
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gration in an irreparable manner—and this would be a pity. 
There are good men among the refugee politicians—men who, 
given time to win the confidence of their countrymen, could be 
an inspiration to them and so help to re-educate them in the ways 
of western ci^dlization. They are the only Germans who could 
renew the contacts between the German people and the, world 
and could eventually effect a reconciliation between them. That 
way they could become immensely useful both to the Germans 
and to the peace. But the prerequisite for this would be complete 
understanding and trust between the returned emigration and 
the German people—the chances for any such understanding 
would be hopelessly compromised if any refugee politician were 
to take the responsibility for the liquidation of the war. 

Just because I believe in the beneficent effect the emigrants can 
have in the long run on the German people and on the peace, I 
hope that none of them will become its actual ruler. 


VIII 
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Will Excellenz X be a communist dictator? 

Purely from cowardice, I wish I did not have to go into this 
question at all. To write anything about communism is to ask for 
trouble. Before one is through, one is apt to stand accused by the 
liberals as a red baiter, by Trotzkyites as a Stalinist, by Stalinists 
as a Trotzkyite, and by conservatives as a radical. Gould there be 
a more difficult situation for an author who is none of these? 

Still, there is one point we should not fool ourselves about, and 
this is that there is a strong possibility that on the morning after 
Hitler Germany rriay go communist. Thus, whether Herr X is a 
communist dictator may well become the most important ques¬ 
tion in this book. 

As I write this, political circles in Allied countries are apt to 
scoff nt the possibility of a Bolshevik revolution in Germany. They 
argue that Stalin, busy with the reconstruction of his country after 
the war, will not wish to have a Bolshevik Germany on his hands. 
It may be that they are' right. If so, why did Moscow suddenly 
step forward with a full-blown ghost Government for Germany? 
Called the ‘National Committee’, it promises a democratic form 
of Government for a regenerated Germany—a promise which 
does not sound too convincing in view of the fact that the com¬ 
mittee is chiefly composed of obscure German communist refu¬ 
gees and organized with the evident blessings of the Kremlin. Be 
this as it may, whether Germany will go communist will not 
wholly depend on Stalin’s wishes. For reasons of their own the 
Germans might well declare their own Soviet State and Stalin 

may have nothing to say about it. 

There is a chance that the Germans, after their disappointment 
with the Hitler revolution, will be too fed-up with revolutions to 
go in for one of the communist variety. But do not bank too much 
on this. Human nature works the other way round. Look through 
history and you will find it studded with nations who, when nd 
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of one expensive dictator, frantically searched for the next one. 
Sometimes they arc forcibly kept from acqmnng him immedi¬ 
ately as were the French after the downfall of Napoleon I. But 
the French, instead of enjoying the calm after twenty-five years 
of wars and revolutions, felt frustrated. They had excitement in 
their blood and wanted more. Finally they got Napoleon III. 

Now comes the possibility that the Germans have excitement in 
their blood and want more. What would be more natural, then, 
than trying a communist dictator? The lure of a revolution which 
stood the test of this war, while their own revolution collapsed, 
may be irresistible to the common man of Germany. Or a com¬ 
munist revolution might seem the only way out of the consequences 

of a crushing defeat. Or both. 

Let us look at the Herr X who might be the leader of Soviet 
Germany. Will he be one of Stalin’s men? This is by no means 
eertain. There is a strong possibility that he will be someone 
wholly unexpected. Excellenz X, leader of Soviet Germany, 
might even be a General, a second-string S.S.- or S.A.-leader, or a 
lesser Gauleiter. In other words, German communism may be made 
by one of Hitler’s own followers or by some efficient conservative, 
while the professional German'communists, at present busy in the 
underground movement inside and in the various Allied propa¬ 
ganda services outside Germany, might play only a subordinate 

role. 

Note well that this is only a hunch, but it is a hunch based on 
the knowledge that a German communist revolution, if it is to 
come off at all, will have , to have all the earmarks of a German- 
made, highly national affair. Had the Comintern realized this in 
pre-Hitlerian days, they might have been able to win the revo¬ 
lution raee with the Nazis. But the Comintern was consistently 
wrong about the potentialities of German communism, and this 
was why this revolutionary movement, originally the most power¬ 
ful in the Weimar Republic, came to such an inglorious end. 

The fairest way of gauging the success or failure of a policy is to 
measure it by the standards of its own aims. Even the communists 
themselves cannot complain about this, though they will not like 
the conclusion that, measured even thus, their policy in Germany 
was a colossal flop. 
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In the first place, the aims of the German Communist party 
changed at least three times. In the beginning the German com¬ 
munists were out for seizure of power by violent means and estab¬ 
lishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat as a preliminary to 
turning Germany into a communist state. This was after the First 
World War, when Lenin decided that world revolution was just 
around the corner and that, as a result of the German defeat, in¬ 
flation, and the contagious example of the successful Russian revo¬ 
lution, the capitalist system in Germany would totter and collapse. 
This was mistake number one—and Lenin lived to realize it. 
What was especially irritating to the man in the Kremlin was that 
the most effective resistance to German communism did not come 
from the bourgeoisie but from the very heart of labour. The Ger¬ 
man trade unions were the insurmountable obstacle. Stricdy con¬ 
servative in their defence of the interest of the wage-earners, they 
were averse to communist dictatorship and stood like a dam 
against the proletarian wave of the future. 

Realizing that the conditions for the ‘decisive battle’ were highly 
unfavourable in Germany, the Kremlin reversed the aims of the 
Communist party in Germany. Communism, they calculated, 
simply could not afford to have a defeat on its hands, especially 
not a defeat in a highly industrialized Germany which, according 
to Marxist doctrine, was the classical testing-ground for communist 
revolution. Such a failure might jolt the movement even in Russia 

itself. 

Now they began to heap mistake on mistake. Quietly, the Ger¬ 
man communist revolution was called off and has stayed called 
off ever since. It was not called off officially. In order to satisfy the 
ardour of the rank and file, the fiction of the eventual seizure of 
power by the proletariat was staunchly maintained. Illegal drill¬ 
ing, circulation of handbooks on civil war, espionage and secret 
codes threw dust in the eyes of the naive, who proudly believed 
that they were part of a great proletarian fighting organization. 
Actually, after years of playing at policemen and robbers, there 
was no proletarian fighting organization at all. The famous Red 
Guard was so unorganized that, when it had to stand against the 
forces of the S.A. and S.S., it could not be mobilized. Its equip¬ 
ment-home-made bombs and obsolete pistols smuggled in from 
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the Netherlands-was a joke. A revolutionary party which only 
a short time ago had polled 7,000,000 votes was swept into the 

dustbin. , , tvt • • 

The attitude of the German communists toward the JNazis is 

difficult to fathom. From the time Nazism began to make itself 
felt in Germany, the Communist party somehow played into the 
Nazis’ hands. This began in 1923, when the communists declared 
themselves strongly in favour of National Bolshevism, and the 
Rote Fahne, which had never had a good word for any socialist or 
for any leaders of the Weimar Republic, began to throw orchids 
at Schlageter, member of a secret counter-revolutionary organi¬ 
zation who was shot by the French for sabotage. That Schlagetci 
was a saint of the Nazis did not seem to disturb the communists, 
and there were times when they even found that Horst Wesscl, 
another Nazi saint, had his good points. While these attempts to 
make friends with the Nazis can be considered a passing caprice, 
there were other occasions of graver political import, when the 
German communists joined forces with the Nazis to ruin the 
Weimar Republic. One such occasion was when the communists, 
vituperating against the acceptance of the Young Plan, were as 
active as the Nazis in undermining the German people’s confi¬ 
dence in the policy of fulfilment and turning the people against 
those leaders who advocated good-will and moderation. 

Gould it be true, as has been often said and written, that Mos¬ 
cow wanted the Nazi dictatorship to be established in Germany? 
It sounds unbelievable to-day, yet there were communist theo¬ 
reticians who had worked out the details. Fascist dictatorship to 
them was the last act but one in the great drama of proletarian 
revolution. Let social democracy and the detested trade unions be 
destroyed by the Nazis together with the capitalist system. When 
fascism was firmly entrenched in the State the communists, armed 
with the irresistible wrath of the oppressed, would rise up against 
the oppressors, annihilate fascism, ‘the last hope of the perishing 
capitalist order’, in a final apocalyptic battle, and establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

These plans did not quite materialize. Social democracy and 
the trade unions were destroyed, but the big communist uprising 
did not take place. 
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During the fourteen years of the Weimar Repubhc the German 
communists had only two ‘achievements’ to their credit: they split 
the working-class and foiled an attempt to achieve social democ¬ 
racy. Even when measured by the standards of their own aims, 
their policy was a dismal failure. In the fashion of the Mibelungen, 
wherein the scene is strewn with the corpses of friend and foe in 
the end, the German communists went down together with the 
hated social democrats and trade unions. Though it is hard to 
admit to-day, it is a fact that Hitler had no better ally in Germany 
than the communists. 

There is no telling how far German communism could have 
gone had it been its own master. What with the existing revolu¬ 
tionary situation and the ever-growing number of socialist pro¬ 
testers, bored and dissatisfied with the unrevolutionary sedateness 
of the socialists, its chances were considerable. Between 1925 and 
1933 it could have functioned frequently with decisive revolu¬ 
tionary effect had it been permitted to do so. Its greatest moment 
came in 1932, when the socialist wing of the Nazi leadership under 
the Strasser brothers gained momentum and threw the Nazi party 
into a fever of dissatisfaction. Had the Communist party then been 
a native force, it might have beaten the Nazis to the revolution. 

The tragedy of German communism was that German com¬ 
munist leadership was made to serve only the aims and policies 
of the world revolution. This was why the intellectual Mite left 
the party in the early ’twenties. After this the communist leaders 
were changed frequently. Only the most uncritical who made 
themselves the unquestioning instruments of the Comintern could 
remain. Hence the impotence of the communist leadership in the 
hour of decision, an impotence which was even more moral than 

intellectual. 

From what I saw and heard in Nazi Germany in the years 
before the war, I got the impression that former communists and 
communist sympathizers were still feeling bewildered by the in¬ 
glorious end of their erstwhile revolutionary party. Nor was their 
disappointment abated by the heroism shown by some of the 
leaders in the face of Nazi persecution and by the brave struggle 
which others carried on undergrouird. The German communists 
felt that their leaders had cheated them out of the revolution. 
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Yet it would be a great mistake to think that resentment at pre- 
Hitlerian communist leadership will make the Germans imper¬ 
vious to a communist revolution. Once they are defeated, the 
Germans will have only one feeling about communism that the 
proletarian revolution won the war and the Nazi revolution lost 
it. They will remember the incredible heroism with which the 
Russians fought and died, the superhuman effort with which they 
succeeded in throwing ever-new men and tfidtitiBl against their 
enemies, and will attribute it to the dynamism of the proletarian 
revolution. They will argue that if communism can do such 
wonders for those inefficient Russians, what wonders will it do 
for us efficient Germans. The Germans, if they should go com¬ 
munist, will do so not because they admire Russia, but because 
they think that proletarian revolution is the real thing. 

If the Germans should turn communist, it would mean little 
more than a change in the model of the revolution. The structure 
of totalitarianism is always the same and functions no matter 
what name one gives to it. The changes could be carried out 
practically overnight. All the Germans would have to do is to 
kill off the first and possibly the second set of Nazi leaders and 
win over or at least neutralize the forces of the army. The rest of 
the organization can function as easily in red as in brown. 

Even in 1940 and 1941, when I asked the Germans I met in 
occupied Europe whether they were afraid of what would happen 
to them if they lost the war, the reaction—no matter whether it 
was posed to a general or a Gauleiter, industrialist or high official 
—was invariably the same. There were first protests that they could 
not lose the war. Then they would become thoughtful and would 
say: ‘Well, in case the improbable should happen and we should 
be defeated, we’ll go communist.’ This was before the Russian 
campaign and admiration for the proletarian achievements had 
not entered the picture. But even then communist revolution was 

accepted, even by Nazis and conservatives, as the inevitable 
sequel of a German defeat. 

The arguments they gave me for this are these: A communist 
revolution would put Germany beyond the reach of the revenge 
of the conquered peoples of Europe, and of any Anglo-Saxon 
peace dictates which might threaten their national existence. This 
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t a people took to revolution when 
in a tight spot, and it would not be the last. Smartly applied, a 
revolution can be a useful thing to a nation—it may suspend the 
otherwise inexorable law of cause and effect by putting itself be¬ 
yond the reach of the grim mechanism of crime and punishment. 

What can you do with a country gone Bolshevik? Military in¬ 
tervention? The Allies tried this after the last war in Russia and 
failed. You cannot conquer a country in the throes of revolution; 
you cannot control it; you cannot impose a peace on it. Flight 
into revolution is a shrewd measure when the alternatives are un¬ 
pleasant. 

And a defeated Germany will find herself in a spot where the 
alternatives are likely to be most unpleasant. A whole continent 
will be crying for revenge. Allied statesmen will be ready with 
blueprints for a peace designed to reduce Germany to a point 
where she cannot menace the security of the world any longer. 
To all practical intent this would mean the end of Germany as a 
great power. So the Germans would have little to lose and every¬ 
thing to win from a communist revolution. 

A communist revolution in Germany would in all likelihood 
result in communism over nearly all the European continent, 
which would go far toward solving the struggle of the conquered 
peoples versus Germany. The conquered countries would forget 
about revenge, and instead there would be the United Soviet 
States of Europe with Soviet Germany right in the middle of it. 

This in itself would provide something in the nature of a happy 
ending for Germany. But what would make it even better for her 
is that the communist revolution would bring immunity from the 
Allied peace terms. No matter what these peace dictates might be, 
the Allies would be unable to enforce them. To disarm a Ger¬ 
many in the birthpangs of revolution or to re-educate her in the 
ways of liberalism would prove at least as hopeless as it was to do 
anything about Soviet Russia after the last war. Such immunity 
to an Allied-enforced peace dictate would give the Germans at 
least a respite, and this respite would give them a unique chance 
to mend their fences and give them time to strengthen the unity 
of the European continent on a sociahst basis. It would inevitably 
lead to a satisfactory modus vivendi with Russia. 
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This was what a German argument for communism would 
amount to, and it is a potent one. Even conservative circles, 
especially the army, could see the advantage of such an arrange¬ 
ment and might well lend support or even sponsor it. 

So a cqpimunist autocrat does not have to be a run-of-thc-mill 
communist, trained in the school of the Comintern. It is not be¬ 
yond the realm of possibility that he will be a high German officer 
or some Nazi. Such a development should not be put down solely 
to opportunism dictated by the immediate emm goncy. There exist 
old ideological bridges from German conservatism to communism. 
One is the trend toward national bolshevism, which existed among 
young conservatives and among the young officers in the times of 
the Weimar Republic. With the coming of Hitler they had to 
take on the protective colour of National Socialism, but they con¬ 
sidered it at the most as the beginning of a ‘real’ socialist move¬ 
ment, which to them is national bolshevism. 

Another such bridge is one of Moeller van den Bruck’s theories, 
which was immensely popular among young conservatives in the 
Weimar Republic and never ceased to be discussed in Germany. 
This theory advocated an alliance with Russia and a formidable 
revolutionary ‘East Bloc’ against the capitalist west. Not that 
Moeller van den Bruck believed that Germany would ever go 
communist in the Russian way. To him Russian and German 
socialism were as different as the Russian and German man, as 
Russia and Germany. But prophetically he warned the Germans 
not to succumb to the temptation to fight the battle of the west 
against bolshevism. This ‘western orientation’, he said, could only 
make vassals of Germany. 

There is no doubt that the disastrous Russian campaign brought 
Moeller van den Bruck’s ideas to the fore again in conservative 
circles. 

If the future leader of the German Soviet State should be a 
famer Nazi, he will probably represent the socialist wing of the 
party rather than the racial. The Nazi party has always been 
divided between those who put the emphasis on socialism and 
those who emphasize the Nordic race. The Strassers were socialists, 
and of the original S.A. under Rochm it was said that it was 
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brown outside and red inside*. Goebbels leaned toward socialism 
rather than toward racism. Hitler and Rosenberg were the great 

racists of the party. In between were neutrals who did not care 
one way or another. 

There was a short period between August, 1939, and June, 
1941, when, in the wake of the Russo-German amity pact, the 
pro-socialists had the upper hand. At this time Nazi propaganda 
went all out for the slogan of the ‘young socialist nations versus the 
old plutocrat nations’. I myself heard Nazi dignitaries admit that 
this was their most effective propaganda in Europe, because it 
had universal appeal. This went so far that a close collaborator of 
Ribbentrop’s, when asked whether there woxild be war with 
Russia, pooh-poohed the very idea on the grounds that such a 
war would knock the ideological bottom out of the New Order 
in Europe. ‘Europe,’ he said firmly, ‘can only be united on the 
basis of socialism. That ‘superior race’ business makes the peoples 
wary.’ 

Indeed, right from the start quite a few important Nazis de¬ 
plored the Russian campaign as evidence of an unfortunate re¬ 
treat from socialism to racism. They knew that they would go 
further with the conquered peoples if they could appeal for colla¬ 
boration on the grounds of a socialist crusade instead of on the 
grounds of an anti-bolshevist crusade. These socialist-minded 
Nazis could easily take a communist revolution in their stride. To 
them it would be simply a rejuvenated National Socialism with¬ 
out the racial clap-trap—the sort of National Socialism that one 
could succeed with. . . . 

To my mind communist Germany would be very strong. She 
would have a great appeal for those countries of Europe which 
want socialism but which shy from the domination of the un¬ 
fathomable East. Superbly equipped for economic organization, 
she would be more than ever the dominant power on the Euro¬ 
pean eontinent. In an inevitable alliance with Russia, Germany 
would once more constitute a formidable force—a force which 
once more would doom all our hopes of a balance of power in 
Europe and all our dreams of a peaceful continent gently guided 
by the ideals of the Atlantic Charter. 


THE COMMUNISTS ^^3 

All of this does not mean that a communist revolution in Ger¬ 
many is inevitable. This will largely depend on the circumstances 
of the German defeat and the manner of the Allied victory . But it 
does mean that a communist revolution m Germany is quite pos¬ 
sible and that we may have to brace ourselves for that surprise. 

# 


IX 


GOERING—A FOUCHfi? 

On the afternoon of June i8, 1815, news reached Ghent of the 
battle at Waterloo. The British, the courier reported, had suffered 
a crushing defeat. Bonaparte was the victor. 

At a window of the castle an obese and gouty gentleman in a 
blue coat and a white waistcoat which reached to his knees sat 
with a cane between his long bagging red-velvet gaiters, listen¬ 
ing to the roar of artillery which the south wind brought from the 
battlefield. He had, someone remarked, ‘something of the old 
woman about him and something of the capon, of the son of 
France and of the schoolmaster’. He was Louis XVHI. Only 
fifteen months before he had made his entry into Paris after an 
exile that lasted almost a quarter of a century. Then, three months 
ago, the Man landed from Elba, and once more he had to take the 
road to exile. 

At this very moment his travelling coach and the wagon that 
carried the crown jewels again stood harnessed ready for flight. 
If the Emperor of France had really won the battle, Ghent was 
not safe for the King of France. 

Louis XVHI did not go to bed that night, but remained seated 
at the window, waiting and thinking and groaning a little to him¬ 
self as gouty old men do. He was thinking of the mistakes he had 
made during the brief hour of power which had been his. He was 
thinking, too, of what he would do to make a success of the second 
restoration, if the throne were returned to him. 

There had been mistakes—the King knew it. He had- always 
known it, even while the mistakes were being made. He had been 
too weak to refuse things to his friends and favourites, men who 
had been loyal to him throughout the bitter years in foreign 
lands. These emigres expected revenge for all the misfortunes they 
and their families had suffered at the hands of revolutionaries and 
Bonapartists. The King sighed. These emigr& and their lack of 
realism! They had been guilty of most of the mistakes,of the first 
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restoration. They did not understand public opinion in France 
after a lifetime spent abroad; they had sulked at him, because he 
had resigned himself to granting a Constitution along British lines. 
They had cried; ‘There is only one constitution: what the King 

wills, law wills!’ r rr • 

The fools! As if a return to the pre-Revolution state ol attairs 

was possible! These emigres I They constantly forgot how weak a 
regime was, no matter how legitimate, when restored by foicign 
intervention. They forgot that the real power was with the men 
of the Revolution and the Empire—the men who had formed the 
minds of the French for the last generation and captured their 
imagination. As for the rabble which the emigres despised so much, 
they still had the guns. In spite of his defeat and the sacrifices he 
had cost them, the reception they had given Napoleon when he 
came back from Elba showed where the rabble had its heart. 

The King stared grimly into the pitch darkness of the night. 
No, there was no real restoration. Even the dmigrds must com¬ 
prehend this after the experience of the last three months. If he 
should return to the throne of his fathers, he promised himself 
to make that reconciliation with the forces of the Empire and the 
Revolution which he had had in mind in the first place. If legi¬ 
timacy had a chance at all, it would have it only with the support 
of the wh(jlc French people. 

Next day the court of Ghent learned of the Emperor’s defeat 
and there was great rejoicing. Without waiting to hear from the 
Allies, Louis set off for Paris, so that no one else might grab his 
llirone. Loyal to his promise that he would try for a better modus 
vivendi with the Revolution and the Empire, he issued a procla¬ 
mation on the way to the effect that he would pardon all save 
‘tho.se men whose reputation is a theme of sorrow for France and 
of dread to Europe’. 

Now, the latter clearly referred to Joseph Fouche, Due d’Ot- 
ranto, who had formed a provisional government in Paris. Fouche 
had been Napoleon’s Minister of Police for ten years and had 
caused the misfortunes' of thousands of Napoleon’s enemies not 
only in France but all over occupied Europe. His name was the 
synonym for the terror which accompanied aggression. He had 
served Napoleon even during the Hundred Days; but, what was 
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worse, Fouche, a defrocked priest, was a regicide, one of those who 
had signed the death sentence of Louis XVI. No matter how im¬ 
portant it was to bind up the wounds of the Revolution, one had 
to draw the line somewhere. Pardon, the King felt strongly, could 
not be extended to the murderer of his own brother. 

But the King was to find out soon enough that the restoration 
could not afford to draw the line even before an arch-criminal of 
the Revolution. In St Denis, where all the Kings of France were 
buried, Wellington and Bliicher, the victors of Waterloo—^they, 
too, on the way to Paris—caught up with the court. They viewed 
the King’s return with grave misgivings. How would the populace 
take it? They told the sovereign that there was only one man who 
was able to effect his entry into Paris without riots and without 
bloodshed. This man was the Due d’Otranto. The Allied generals 
advised His Majesty urgently to buy the good-will of Fouch6 by 
keeping him on as a minister. 

‘Never!’ the King cried indignantly. A regicide could never be 
the Minister of Louis XVFs brother! 


Wellington said coldly: ‘That’s neither here nor there.’ 

And now the court itself, thoroughly frightened by the warn¬ 
ings of the Allied generals, began to clamour for Fouche’s appoint¬ 
ment. He had, they pleaded before the King, behaved splendidly 
during the Hundred Days, foiling all the Emperor’s plans and 
helping the royalists who had remained in Paris. He was the only 
man to protect them from the Jacobins. 

Their appeals prevailed. 

‘Ah, my unhappy brother! If you could see me now!’ Louis 
XVIII cried out bitterly. 

The next day a dust-covered carriage clattered into the court¬ 
yard of the castle of St. Denis and a frail figure of a man, clad in 
a dark gold-embroidered coat, slowly let himself be guided 
through endless halls. His pale face, sharply pulled up by the 
cheekbones, was inscrutable over the high collar. His coldly 
veiled, long-lidded eyes strayed indifferently beyond the clusters 
of excited courtiers who lined corridors and ante-rooms. 

The Due d’Otranto! The Due d’Otranto!—the whisper rose as 


the frail figure progressed 


toward the royal apartments, echoing 


strangely from these ancient walls which for over a thousand years 
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had resounded to the glory of the Kings of France. Never had 
they witnessed a spectacle so uncanny and so humiliating. Never 
had they seen the legitimate monarch welcome a regicide as his 

saviour. 

It was Talleyrand who introduced the co-assassin of his brother 
to the descendant of Louis the Saint. The frail figure of the Due 
bowed deeply before the obese Son of France, and when the King 
unsmilingly accepted Talleyrand’s formal proposal to take his 
former Minister of the Convention and of the Emperor into his 
Cabinet, Joseph Fouche knelt to swear the oath in the name of the 
same God whose churches he had robbed and pillaged in Lyons, 
and he kissed the hand of the same blood he had helped to shed. 
The ceremony left both the King and the revolutionary white and 

shaken. 

Still silent the new Police Minister re-entered the ante-room. 
But now Talleyrand was limping beside him, his arm tucked 
familiarly under the elbow of the Man of the Hour. ‘Vice leaning 
on the arm of Crime,’ Chauteaubriand groaned at the sight. ‘At 
the castle,’ he related later, ‘they talked of nothing but the ex¬ 
pediency of yielding; that is to say, of flaunting the tricolour cock¬ 
ade, of worshipping Fouche, and dismissing the Musketeers.’ It was 
indeed a disheartening spectacle for an honest-to-God legitimist. 

But Fouche worked wonders. When, a few days later, Louis 
XVIII, in a magnificent coach drawn by white horses, made his 
solemn entry into Paris, the populace went wild with an enthu¬ 
siasm cleverly staged by the Due d’Otranto. Women, all in white, 
carried bouquets of white lilies. The facades of the houses were 
smothered in white flags. There were superb illuminations in the 
evening and dancing in the streets. In their confused patriotism 
the French danced even with the soldiers of the British and 
Prussian armies of occupation. ‘I cannot believe that the French 

like being defeated so much,’ an English observer remarked 
judiciously. 

Louis XVIII, whether he liked it or not, had to admit that 
none of his legitimists could have delivered the goods in the way 
the detestable Fouche had done. When he summoned his first 
cabinet, three unfrocked priests and one Bonapartist held the 
most important portfolios. Louis XVIII had fulfilled the promise 
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he had made to himself that night in Ghent: he had attempted to 
reconcile the legitimate with Revolutionary France. 

This analogy of the French restoration does not mean to sug¬ 
gest that Herr Himmler will be another Fbuche. History is never 
so unimaginative as to repeat itself literally! But it might suggest 
that it is not beyond the realm of the possible that Germany’s 
new ruler might be forced to admit one or several Nazis into his 
councils, the reason being the same one which prompted an un¬ 
willing Louis XVHI to accept Fouche as Minister. Excellenz X 
nught discover on the morning after Hitler that the forces of the 
Nazi revolution are still to be reckoned with and that the German 
restoration, in order to prevent disaster, must achieve a reconcilia¬ 
tion with one or another exponent of this Nazi revolution. 

I realize that, inasmuch as victory over Germany makes sense 
to us chiefly in terms of smashing Nazism, the very thought that 
traces of it may survive the German defeat is shocking. Yet we 
may as well face the sad fact that, according to historical prece¬ 
dent, great revolutions do not die easily. And the Nazi revolution 
is a great revolution in the sense that it has deeply affected all 
conditions of German life, both national and individual; has 
organized the entire existence of the nation to its minutest detail; 
has shaped the minds of the young; has created new standards of 
right and wrong, a new code of honour, a new scale of values; has 
afforded the people the sort of poignant experience of glory and 
misery, of which at all times and in all lands the most indestruc¬ 
tible national legends are being woven. So we cannot afford to 
exclude from our calculations one possibility of the morning after 
—that the Allied armies, while defeating Hitler’s Wehrmacht, 
might not succeed in conquering the forces and ideas of the Nazi 
revolution. In which case a compromise between legitimacy and 
the Nazi revolution might be unavoidable. 

It is a historical fact that revolution mostly ends up in a com¬ 
promise between revolution and legitimacy, and the outstanding 
feature about these compromises is that they do not primarily 
imply an agreement on ideology but an agreement on personnel. 

It is not that the truth of the revolutionary dogmas is being 
officially recognized as such by the restoration, but that the forces 
of legitimacy find it expedient to effect a reconciliation with men 
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who worked in the very centres of decision of the revolution, and 
whose legality they had so far denied. They do so, not because 
they are fond of these men, but because they arc victims of cir¬ 
cumstances. They realize that the revolution is not dead, and that 
they cannot rely on the forces of legitimacy to check it. 

There are two conditions which might cause a Fouche to appear 
in the post-Hitlerian picture. One is the survival of a strong Nazi 
trend in Germany and the other is the weakness of Excellenz X. 

I do not mean this as an advance whitewash for Excellenz X, 
but I feel it is fair to say that the new ruler would not take a 
Fouche into his government because he likes the breed, but only 
by way of a desperate measure. Like Louis XVIII, he might need 
a Fouche because his own forces—the forces of the legitimacy— 
are unpopular with the German people. In the event, for instance, 
of him owing the establishment of his regime directly to the in¬ 
tervention of the victors, his regime might be highly unpopular 
and he might try to bolster it up by attaching to it a Fouche—a 
man, that is, who in the eyes of the German people would still be 
identified with what is likely to become to them in retrospect the 
great hours of the nation. Or he might be unable to make sure of 
the German army, which might still be attached to Hitler in spite 
of his defeat. Or,‘'lacking especially able administrators, he might 
try to find them among the men who were bred and trained in the 
school of the Nazi revolution. 

There might be one hundred other reasons why he might need 
a Fouche—none of which would bespeak his strength. As far as I 
can see it today, only a communist and perhaps Otto Strasser 
could handle the situation without making a compromise with the 
Nazi leaders that would result in a Fouchd—both for the same 
reason: because they could offer the people another revolution. 

All the other possible rulers would probably need a Fouche on 
the morning after. A refugee politician, being the least popular of 
them all, would need him most. A General, backed by the army 
and the conservative forces, might be able to do without him, but I 
would not bet on this. As long as Nazism is not quite dead, any 
liberal and socialist ruler would need a Fouche, and so would 
probably Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
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Therefore, one of the greatest questions about the morning after 
Hitler IS whether the Nazi hierarchy has a figure comparable 
with Fouche—a Nazi who would fill the bill in the event of it be¬ 
coming imperative for German legitimacy to compromise with 
the Nazi revolution. 

Mind you, not just any high Nazi would do. A study of revolu¬ 
tionary history reveals that the revolutionary personalities with 
whom the restoration can collaborate must fulfil certain require¬ 
ments, or else they cannot be useful to the restoration. These revolu¬ 
tionaries must have a hold on the imagination of the revolutionized 
masses, yet at the same time they must be able to speak the lan¬ 
guage of legitimacy. It goes without saying that they must be effi¬ 
cient. Moreover, they must be able and ready to interpret the 
revolution only in terms of rights and principles which have 
already become almost—not quite—legitimate anyway. 

Let us look at the Nazi personalities who are candidates for a 
contemporary Fouche. 

First of all there is little club-footed Dr. Joseph Goebbels. He 
has an excellent mind, but the mind of a propagandist rather than 
of a statesman; and while he talks fluently the language of western 
civilization—he studied in Heidelberg and once dreamed of be¬ 
coming a poet—he has always been heartily disliked by the rank 
and file of the party and by the German people at large. This 
alone would make'him a bad Fouch6. 

There is mild-looking Heinrich Himmler, who is the very ex¬ 
ponent of Nazi terror. He is the Nazi counterpart of Fouche, and 
it may well be assumed that his Gestapo out-fouches Fouch6’s 
Secret Police. But then he has the one-track mind of a policeman, 
lacks Fouch6’s versatile statesmanship, and has given too fanatical 
a loyalty to Hitler. Even if Herr X would hke to use Himmler, 
which seems highly improbable, Himmler would probably not 
wish to work with Herr X. He is too much a part of the struggle 
for annihilation of the status quo to become part of a compromise, 
with it. He is not cut out for a Fouche. 

Nothing certain can be said about the potentialities of beetle- 
browed Rudolf Hess before the true story of his flight to Scotland 
has been told. If that story really is that he came as Hitler’s 
emissary in order to line up the British for a crusade against Russia 
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or at least to neutralize them, then he showed an appalling lack 
of pohtical sense and an appalling ignorance of Anglo-Saxon men¬ 
tality—the wrong quahties for a Fouche. And from what is known 
of this one-time Number Two Nazi previous to his flight it would 
appear that he is neither brilliant nor a strong personality. The 
keynote of his career has been his absolute loyalty to Hitler, whose 
secretary he was in the early days of the party. On the other hand, 
he is fairly well educated, has had more contact with the outside 
world than most of the other paladins, and if you did not know 
that he is a Nazi you would take him for a quiet, well-bred, not 
unpleasant fellow, with whom Excellenz X could get on all right. 

Though his internment has completely removed him from the 
political scene, Hess is by no means a forgotten man in Germany. 
His flight captured the imagination of the German people more 
than anything he had done before. Nobody believes the Nazi 
propaganda which has it that he went crazy; on the contrary, 
people believe that he is more sane than anyone else—which is 
why he wanted to make peace with the British. 

There might even come a moment when the Allies can use Hess 
for what he is worth: his word will certainly carry with the rank 
and file of the party. Keeping out of the terror and speaking with 
comparative moderation, he has never been as obnoxious to the 
German people as some of the other Nazis. His enforced stay in 
Britain may have done for him what Fouche’s betrayal did: it may 
have broadened his mind. 

Rudolf Hess could play Fouche! 

But there is a man who is even more suited to be Fouche on the 
morning after. He has, to my mind, all the quahfications for the 
part. This fantastic figure in a white uniform plastered with medals 
and the baton of Field-Marshal in hand, or completely Alice-in- 
Wonderlandish in hunting-attire straight out of the Nibelungen, 

does not need to be described further to the reader. His name is 
Hermann Goering. 

I myself met Goering some twenty years ago, when he was a 
lean ex-air-force captain, blond and with a bitter look in his very 
blue eyes. He had won the rare Pour le Merite for his exploits with 
the famous Richthofen Squadron in the war and had been badly 
wounded. What made him a touching figure was his tender fuss- 
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ing about his frail Nordic goddess of a wife, Karin, whom he had 
met in Sweden, where he had a civilian flying appointment after 
the defeat, and had married without the consent of Karin’s aristo¬ 
cratic family. 

They were very much in love and very poor. Karin was ill most 
of the time, and died soon after, and Goering mourned her deeply 
and sincerely. But if anybody had told me then that there would be 
one day a ‘Karinhall’, a 100,000-acre estate, designed to make a sort 
of national shrine out of her burial place, I should have laughed. 
Like many ex-officers Goering spoke with disgust of the Repub¬ 
lic, and rumour had it that he had joined Hitler and had been 
severely injured in the Munich putsch. But it seemed a long and 
improbable way from disgust to power. 

Hermann Goeriftg, now Nazi Number Two, is the ‘Man You 
Love to Hate’, the outstanding killer of the early years of the 
regime, the villain of the Reichstag fire in 1933, and of the blood¬ 
bath in Berlin at the time of the June purge in 1934. Yet he has 
charmed practically everybody who has come in contact with 
him. Indeed it is wonderful what a fat man can get away with 
when he has a sense of humour, a hearty guffaw and an innocent 
vanity about medals and uniforms that makes him good copy for 
the papers. Goering has not only been well liked by diplomats, 
great ladies, businessmen and artists all over the world, but even 
during the war he makes American newsreel audiences chuckle 
with delight and something akin to sympathy. They obviously 

refuse to believe that such a fat man can be bad. 

What is more, Goering certainly has contributed a lot to what 

gaiety there is inside Hitler’s Germany, and the German people 
are genuinely attached to him. This hold Goering has over the 
masses might come in handy when Excellenz X has to face a 
revolutionary situation. There are lots of jokes about our Her¬ 
mann’, but they are kindly jokes, and Goering collects them de¬ 
lightedly. Though he is the most ostentatious of the Nazi leaders, 
showing off his ill-gotten wealth in every way, he is not resented, 
for he is everything the German petit bourgeois would like to be 
himself—at one and the same time, the man who can say ‘off with 
your head’, and the man of mercy; the wounded war-hero and 

the champagne-drinking bon-vivant; the eternal widower and 
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the husband of a new, stately blonde; the hunter and the picture- 
collector; the best-mannered hand-kisser and the most obscene 

talker in the realm, 

Goering is the most human of the Nazi leaders. There is no¬ 
thing ascetic and mystical about his make-up. He is easily un¬ 
derstood, which makes him a better Fouche than the more 

complicated Fouche was himself. 

But Goering has another qualification which seems to predes¬ 
tine him to turn Fouche—his excellent contacts with the conser¬ 
vative forces at home, the forces which will have to be reckoned 
with on the morning after. Ever since Goering has been connected 
with Hitler, he has been his go-between with the army. Big Busi¬ 
ness, and the monarchists. In fact, it was Goering who lured these 
conservative forces into the Nazi camp and thus brought the 
Nazis into power. They felt that he was a man who understood 
them—a man who, after all, came from their own world, a former 
officer and the son of the first Governor of German West Africa. 
It was even rumoured that he was in favour of the restoration of 
the monarchy. Perhaps he was: he always liked to surround him¬ 
self with royalty, though possibly for merely ornamental reasons. 
Great historical names and old titles fitted nicely into the splen¬ 
dour of his house parties at Karinhall and in the gala evenings at 
his Berlin Staatsoper. 

But be that as it may, Goering was the man of the industrialists 
and the army. In the quarrels between Hitler and the High Com¬ 
mand, and especially in the ones between Himmler and the High 
Command in 1938, he threw his influence on the side of the High 
Command, and since then Goering has been recognized as be¬ 
longing to the Wehrmacht hierarchy as much as to the Party 
hierarchy. 

% 

It is of course possible that the failure of the Luftwaffe to fulfil his 
boasts of German impregnability against air attacks has hurt his 
prestige with the army. As early as spring, 1941, I heard high 
German officers say that Goering had failed in his job as chief of 
the German air force. But even if he should be made to bear the 
blame of the German air disaster, I don’t believe that it will hurt 
his prestige decisively. For the fact is that not only the army and 
industrialists but a large portion of the people attribute the amaz- 
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ing efficiency of the German industrial machine to the foresight 
and organizing genius which Goering had shown as supreme head 
of the Ministry of Economy and as the Commissioner of the Four 
Year Plan. There is none among German industrialists, Nazi or 
not, who does not recognize his great ability, without which Hitler 
would never have been able to make such a nuisance of himself. 
Goering’s collaborators tell wonders of his capacity for absorbing 
and applying information seemingly without effort and for put¬ 
ting the right man at the right job. Excellenz X, if he needs a 

Fouch6 at all, will need an efficient one. 

Yet what would qualify Goering most of all for the job of 
Fouch6 is that he would be the only Nazi who could be made 
acceptable to important circles in the Allied countries. Before the 
war he kept excellent contacts with various foreign diplomats 
whom he used to invite to his hunts and who were all very fond of 
him. He frequently endeavoured to smooth out relations strained 
by Hitler’s hysteria and Ribbentrop’s arrogance. There is also 
evidence that he did not want war, and this might count in his 
favour among the Allies. At the time of the Munich crisis he was 
one of those who worked earnestly for peace. Whether he did the 
same in 1939 and failed, or whether he did not dare argue against 

Hitler’s decision, is not yet clear. 

On the whole, Goering has never been a maker of great policies. 

Hitler has done that all along. Goering has merely furnished the 
wherewithal to carry out these policies. His loyalty to Hitler has 
always been undoubted; he did not even have the usual jealousy 
of a Crown Prince. In conversations he never said: ‘/did this or 
that.’ It was always the Fuhrer who did it. Still, it is known that 
he voiced criticism of the Russian campaign and disappointment 
over the turn the war took. And no matter how loyal he may be 
to Hitler, he might not consider it his duty to let himself be buried 


under his edifice. • 

There is something else which speaks in favour of ^^ering as 

Fouche—that he is ideologically so very tractable, ps lack ot 

convictions, even in regard to Nazi principles, wonld be an 

Except for being anti-communist, he shares none 

vent beliefs and hates. Though he paid hp-semce to his anh- 

Semitic policies, he was heard to say privately that he would 
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never have started them in the first place. He helped quite a few 
Jews to get out of concentration camps and has admired one or 
another Jewish lady in his time. All of which does not mean that 
Goering has no enemies. He has plenty, chiefly among the old 
followers of Otto Strasser, who wish to avenge the murder of 
Gregor Strasser, and among the old S.A. whose leaders he mur¬ 
dered at the time of the June purge. But compared with the other 
Nazi leaders he is on the whole a popular man, and exactly the 
kind of figure who might come in handy for a compromise between 
restoration and revolution, if one should be necessary. 

What could Goering or another Nazi leader do for Excellenz X 
if he would join with him? Roughly, he could do what Fouch^ did 
for the regime of Louis XVI 11 on the morning after Napoleon. 
Specifically he would, in the first place, be useful in explaining to 
his master the state of mind of the German people, as Fouche did 
to Louis XVIII. The memoranda of Fouche to Louis XVHI are 
still available, and it is likely that the German situation may be 
identical with the French after Waterloo, described at length in 
these memoranda. This is how one of them starts off: 

‘Our country comes forth from this war as from a shipwreck. 
What a prize is the enjoyment of legitimate Government! Will this 
be the moment for obedience and love, or for complaints, re¬ 
proaches and accusations? The hearts will be embittered, the pas¬ 
sions, already exaggerated, will be more inflammable. War, 
oppression, the example of inhumanity has always resulted in 
rendering the usages more violent and producing a new degree of 
immorality and perversity in the human heart. . . . One will have 
to expect a more vivid opposition than in ordinary times and the 
authority will be weaker because it has to be conciliatory. . . . 
It is an inconstant people, and an agitated people, that Your 
Majesty will have to govern.’ 

Aside from giving such elementary advice, Goering could make 
the new regime palatable to the portion of the German people 
who have still an urge for the Nazi revolution. He could also make 
it palatable to Big Business and to the army. For Goering’s in¬ 
fluence has wide scope. 

Then there is this to consider about Goering. In the event of 
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the Nazi revolution making itself felt on the morning after Hitler 
—which would be the only situation in which Goering would have 
been called in by Herr X—mutual concessions will have to be 
made between the forces of legitimacy and the forces of the Nazi 
revolution. The history of the French restoration shows that the 
legitimists, unsupported as they were by popular opinion, tended 
to yield to the Revolution, while Fouche, the old revolutionary, 
gave his king moderate advice. Perhaps only an old revolutionary 
can give such advice, in which case Goering may be the man to 
tell his master that the thing to do is to save of the Nazi revolution 
only the rights and principles which time has consecrated, and 
that Germany must put herself in harmony with the rest of Europe 
in order to take part in all the advantages of the general civiliza¬ 
tion. It would be good advice under the circumstances. 

To those who do not relish the idea of Goering and his kind 
being in the post-Hitlerian picture at all, it might be a comfort 
that Fouchd, in spite of his merits for the restoration, was only a 
temporary expedient for Louis XVIII. After only a few months 
of office he was dismissed. Declining the post of French minister 
in the United States, he disappeared from the political scene and 

lived the rest of his life abroad. 

The story of his downfall is morally almost too good to be true, 
but is true nevertheless. The daughter of Louis XVI, the Duchess 
of Angouleme, refused to meet the assassin of her father at court 
receptions. By that time the legitimists had got over the sense of 
insecurity which had let them welcome Fouch6 as protector from 
the Jacobins; they remembered again that Fouche was himself 
once a Jacobin, and they sided with the Duchess. And the King 
was only too pleased to sacrifice the man whose service he had 

always considered a humiliation to the crown. 

After Fouche, Louis XVIII limited his work of reconciliation 

with the Revolution and the Empire to dealings with less con¬ 
troversial personalities. He became fond of a talented young 
Bonapartist who had been the private secretary of Madame Mere, 
the mother of Napoleon, one Elie Decaze, and made him his 
Minister over the head of many a deserving emigre. This was as 
if Excellenz X were to take one of the honour students of Ifitler s 
Fiihrerschulen into his cabinet. Through the agency of this and 
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Other picked men of the Revolution and the Empire the French 
Revolution filtered into the reality of the restoration, thus super¬ 
seding the war to the knife between legitimacy and revolution 
by mutual penetration and education. But Fouche was not in it 

any more. . 

Trying to picture Hermann Goering as Fouche, I do not find it 

difficult to imagine him at a ‘Bierabend’ at Excellenz X’s Reichs- 

chancellery, jovial and bemedalled as ever, happily strutting 

around until he finds himself suddenly face to face with a relative 

of one of the men whose death he had caused during the June 

purge in Berlin—perhaps the widow of the Catholic leader who 

learned of the death of her husband on receiving his ashes thiough 

the post. 

I can visualize the scene: it would be a painful one. I do not 
know whether it would cause the fall of Goering, but his end 

might be something like it. 

In short, I do not believe that Goering could last very long as 
the Fouche of his day. 


X 


TALLEYRAND 

Vienna, in September, 1814, was like a beautiful hostess, doing 
breathless last things to her face and hair as the first guests ring 
the doorbell. Every servant in the city was busy polishing win¬ 
dows into faultless brilliance, waxing parquet floors into golden 
perfection, and fixing honey-coloured candles in shimmering 
chandeliers. 

The Hofburg had prepared apartments for one emperor and 
one empress, four kings, one queen, two heirs-to-thrones, two 
grand duchesses, and three princes. Every palace and every 
hostelry made ready to receive minor royalty, and there was a 
last-minute rush for bedding, chaises percees, and silver plate such 
as no living soul had ever seen. Every seamstress not busy sewing 
gowns for the great ladies was busy sewing flags—flags which 
were to hang from the graceful iron-wrought balconies behind 
which would dwell reigning princes and plenipotentiaries of every 
country, big and small—most of which might change hands before 
the Congress was through with them. 

It was for the Congress that Vienna brought out all her magni¬ 
ficence—the Congress which was to close the terrible pra of French 
aggression. Everyone who had a reason and everyone who had no 
reason was even now on his way to Vienna. 

There was the fine flower of European nobility who, freed at 
last from the weight Napoleon had pressed upon the world, hoped 
to recapture the pleasures of the ancien regime. There were beau¬ 
tiful women who wanted only to glitter before an audience of 
illustrious connoisseurs of beauty; there were beautiful women 
who wanted nothing but to have their Angers in the diplomatic 
pie; there were beautiful women who wanted nothing but ro¬ 
mance; there were beautiful women who wanted everything. 
There were adventurers who hoped to make their fortunes, and 

there were big bankers out for the main chance. 

There were also men of good-will—poets and philosophers, who 
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had spent their lives hating the dictator and wanted to be present 
when^a new era of eternal peace and prosperity was created. 
These men brought to the Congress all the foolish and irrational 
hopes of the peoples of Europe, bled white by twenty-five years o 
warfare. They rLlly befieved that the Congress, true to Prince 
Metternich’s definition of its aims, was to ‘found a new order upon 

that great moral force: virtue’. 

On the afternoon of September 23 an elegant carriage drawn 
by four proud horses approached Vienna from the direction o 
Poelten. In it a man of sixty and a woman of twenty-one sat back 
against the cushions of brown tufted satin. The woman, clad in a 
grey outfit edged with Russian sable, had the poise which only 
the constant familiarity with the great world can impart to one 
so young. She was as beautiful as an angel, with a pearly white 
skin and wide mysterious eyes, but it was the daring brilliance of 
her mind, which came through the perfection of her features, 
that made her irresistible. She was the Countess Edmond de Peri- 


gord, who was later to become the Duchess de Dino, one of the 
four daughters of the Duchess of Kurland, all of whom were 
beautiful, immensely wealthy, and destined to have a powerful 
influence on the men of their time. This journey to Vienna was 


the beginning of Dorothea de Perigord’s long and intimate rela¬ 
tionship with the man who sat beside her, the uncle of her hus¬ 
band and the lover of her mother—Prince Charles-Maurice de 

Talleyrand. 

Theirs was a relationship stranger than fiction. Neither Balzac, 
who used her as a model for his SecrHes de la Princesse de Cadigan, 
nor George Sand, who described her in her essay Le Prince, could 
do justice to this extraordinary woman or solve the question which 
baffled European society for generations. Why did this beauty 
choose to devote her twenty-five best years to a man forty years 
her senior? Was it because she wanted to be identified with a states¬ 
man who moved nations and crowns on the chess-board of the 
universe? Or did she feel it her duty to coax this notorious sinner 
back into the fold of the Church, as she really succeeded in doing 
at the end? Or were there between this old man and this young 
woman deep and wicked secrets which bound them together for¬ 
ever? Or was it real love? Nobody knows. 
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On this afternoon the young countess was blithely unaware that 

destiny was busily mixing up her life with that of her illustrious 

uncle. The air was tinged with the acrid scent of turning leaves as 

she thought of a young Austrian aristocrat whom she hoped to 

see while playing hostess in the French Embassy during the Con¬ 
gress, 

Prince Talleyrand was in one of his long, brooding silences. He 
sat, completely relaxed yet graceful, his lame leg resting on a foot¬ 
stool. In spite of his infirmity he had been handsome "as a young 
man and still was infinitely aristocratic looking, with pale lustre¬ 
less eyes half closed over a fine retrousse nose, and a mouth both 
sensual and secretive. He was elegant in the sumptuous fashion of 
the day. His hair, wavy and lustrous, was powdered and his high 
stock beautifully knotted; he spent hours on his toilet every morn¬ 
ing. He had charm—the cold, lazy sort which made his slightest 
attention seem like an immense personal favour; and there were 
people who said that the fame of his conversation was based on an 
ability to say very little, but to say it so well that, against the back¬ 
ground of his long silences, the sentence appeared as unique as a 
single pearl against black velvet. All his life he attracted beau¬ 
tiful, intelligent, and influential women, some of whom loved him 
to distraction. A few drew from him a great tenderness which 
seemed to contradict the pose of icy detachment which he gen¬ 
erally affected—but then a complex nature such as his was 
many different things to many different people at many dif¬ 
ferent times. 

There was, however, one thing that he was to most people most 
of the time, and this was a political roue and a scoundrel. How, 
then, did it come about that he, who had guided foreign policy for 
Napoleon, was on his way to Vienna to represent the ‘new 
France of Louis XVHI? 

The answer is simple. Scoundrel though he was, he was the 
cleverest man in Europe. 

The outward events of Talleyrand’s spectacular career are well 
known. Lame son of one of the noblest families of France, destined 
to make his career in the Church, he became a bishop a few years 
before the French Revolution, and when the Revolution broke 
out left the Church without the slightest pang of conscience or 
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remorse. There was a revolution on and as a bishop he could not 
play a part. Until the outbreak of the Terror Talleyrand was sure 
that he wanted to play a part, but he hated disorder and found 
violence vulgar and repugnant. So he left France for England and 
America when Robespierre began guillotining aristocrats and 

royalty. 

In this he practised the circumspection and long-range plan¬ 
ning which were always his chief characteristic by insuring him¬ 
self against future possibilities. Because he thought that a refugee 
would never be forgiven by his compatriots, he ostensibly had 
himself sent on a government mission; as far as the records were 
concerned, he never fled his country. When he returned to France 
in 1796, after Robespierre’s death, Talleyrand took up his life 
where he had left it off. The Directory offered him the portfolio 
of Foreign Relations and he accepted. He had no confidence in 
Barras and the mediocrities around him, but with the flair he had 
for success he divined the star of Bonaparte, the victor of Rivoli, 
and decided to attach himself to it. 

Talleyrand was a letter writer. All his life he wrote letters to the 
great and to those who might become great, to bring himself and 
his ideas to their attention. He had been hardly a week in office 
when he began to write letters to the young General, adroitly 
mi.xing flattery with information and suggesting that he might go 
far if only he were to trust Talleyrand. When Talleyrand met 
Bonaparte at last after the peace of Campo Formio, he was pleased 
to find him agreeable. 

From then on he kept in close contact with Bonaparte, until in 
a few years he had him where he wanted him—at the head of the 
state. Remaining prudently in the background, as he did all his 
life when staging a coup, Talleyrand helped to plan and prepare 
the 18th Brumaire. From then on he directed first the Consul’s 
and then the Emperor’s foreign policy until 1807 and remained 
Vicc-Grand-Elcctor of the Empire to the end. He began to betray 
Napoleon at Erfurt in 1808, when the Emperor was at the sum¬ 
mit of his power, with the continent of Europe at his feet and the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria his humble allies. 

Why did Talleyrand do it? There are two reasons. Even then he 
had ceased to believe in the stability of the Imperial edifice and 
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foresaw that it might eventually bury France and the whole of 
Europe under its ruins. Then, under dictatorship, which makes all 
legitimate opposition punishable, a man who sees certain disaster 
for his country has only two alternatives: to stand by and do no¬ 
thing or plot with the enemy. There is no midway course. Talley¬ 
rand plotted with the enemy, plotting, characteristically enough, 
with a minimum of discomfort to himself. In fact, he plotted in an 
objective way, so that he kept the profitable office of Vice-Grand- 
Elector while working toward the Emperor’s downfall. Talley¬ 
rand had absolutely no conscience in money matters. He took 
money from everybody—from those he plotted with as well as 
from Napoleon himself. There is only this to be said for him: he 
considered money affairs and political matters in separate depart¬ 
ments. The fact that he took money from everyone resulted in the 
end exactly as if he had taken money from nobody. His total 

venality left his convictions free. 

For the frivolous man he was, Talleyrand was amazingly faith¬ 
ful to his convictions. He was not ready to die for them; this would 
have seemed utterly futile to his practical mind. But he lived for 
them with intelligence and stubbornness. From his earliest political 
beginnings Talleyrand believed in moderation, in peace, and in a 
Europe based on a balance of power. He believed that it was neces¬ 
sary to be master in one’s own house; but ridiculous to want to be 


master in other people’s houses. 

This was not a matter of high morality with him, but political 

horse-sense. Talleyrand began to betray Napoleon only when he 
had given up hope of winning him over to his beliefs and to the 
moderate foreign policy which sprang from them. As he said him¬ 
self: T have never deserted a party before it deserted me.’ 

He did not give up Napoleon easily. For years, even after the 
victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden, he kept on warning Na¬ 
poleon against the destruction of the Austrian Empire, which he 
held essential for the structure of Europe, and against the at¬ 
tempted destruction of Britain, whose liberalizing influence on t e 
Continent he considered necessary. And he kept warning 
concluding humiliating peace treaties which made unwilhng 

allies of his crushed foes. But he warned in vain, and 
finally realized that he could not exercise a moderating influence 
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upon a man who regarded himself as a second Charlemagne, he 

decided to hasten his destruction. 

In Erfurt in 1808, when the princes of Europe gathered to do 

homage to Napoleon, Talleyrand astounded Tsar Alexander of 
Russia by saying, ‘Sire, what have you come here for? It lies with 
you to save Europe, and you will only succeed on doing so by 
standing up to Napoleon. The French people are civilized; their 
sovereign is not. The sovereign of Russia is civilized; his people are 
not. It therefore behoves the sovereign of Russia to be the ally of 
the French people.’ From then on the Prince never stopped foster¬ 
ing the spirit of resistance among Napoleon’s allies, all the while 
posing as Napoleon’s paladin. 

Talleyrand had excellent nerves and a thick skin, was always 
superbly indifferent to the opinion of others, and was stimulated 
by his cat-and-mouse game with Napoleon. It was a dangerous 
game for a cautious man to play, for Napoleon knew what was 
going on. His secret police had ears everywhere and he got daily 
reports of Talleyrand’s meetings with the ambassadors of Russia 
and Austria, as well as secret royalist agents. Now and then Napo¬ 
leon made a scene before the entire court, calling Talleyrand all 
kind of names. But Talleyrand listened with an impassive face and 
half-closed eyes, and when Napoleon had gone off in a rage, would 
turn to those present and say: ‘Isn’t His Majesty pleasant this 
morning?’ Once, when the Emperor was quite beside himself, he 
said: ‘How sad that such a great man should be so badly brought 
up.’ 

As a moderating influence in French Imperial politics Talley¬ 
rand enjoyed an immense prestige all over Europe. This was the 
main reason why, instead of taking severe measures against a man 
he knew to be a traitor, Napoleon never dispensed altogether with 
his services. Ano’ther reason may have been that he underesti¬ 
mated Talleyrand’s power to hurt him. After the disastrous cam¬ 
paign in Russia, Talleyrand was even asked to take over the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs again, but refused. He knew that 
the end of Napoleon’s reign was close and he had no intention 
of going down with the Dictator. 

Faithful to his old trick of insuring himself against every possi¬ 
bility, he did not neglect the possibility of Napoleon’s returning 
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to the Stage. To the last moment he sat in the Council of the 
Empire, giving sound advice which was never followed. He even 
went through the motions of leaving Paris with the Empress when 
the Allies were already at the gates, except that he had arranged 
for an obliging officer of the National Guard to force him to stay 
behind. Thus when the Allied sovereigns made their formal entry 
into conquered Paris only Talleyrand was there to welcome them, 
and, as the victors were as unprepared for their task of peace as 
victors usually are, they relied implicitly upon his experienced 
guidance. It was really Talleyrand who decided the destiny of 
France and Europe on the morning after Napoleon. 

Talleyrand, reviewing the handiwork of the last six months as 
he stared out upon the friendly Danube landscape, knew that he 
had done as well by his country as had been humanly possible 
under the circumstances. He had been criticized by French chau¬ 
vinists for signing the Treaty of Paris. But what did they want? 
It was a good treaty as peace treaties went. It left a completely 
defeated people, which for twenty years had been the aggressor in 
Europe, with more extended territory than they had before the 
war began. France was allowed to retain all the priceless works of 
art which her troops had filched from the galleries of Europe. 
France did not have to pay indemnity for losses it had made other 
nations suffer. Foreign troops had been withdrawn at once. 

Talleyrand said to nobody in particular: ‘Who could have 
achieved better terms for a people drained of manpower, money, 
resources; invaded on all frontiers at once by countless armies, 
composed not of mercenary soldiers but of entire peoples ani¬ 
mated by a spirit of hatred and revenge?’ 

The young Countess turned her beautiful eyes attentively to 
him, but said nothing. This was one of her chief charms: she knew 
exactly when she was expected to say something and when not. 


And Talleyrand fell back into his silence. 

The King at least had understood, which is why he had en¬ 
trusted him with the great task of re-establishing France s position 
as a first-rate power at the coming Congress. It was, he knew, the 
greatest task he had ever been called on to perform. There was 
no doubt that the governments which so long had smarted under 
the sadism and contempt of the French Dictator might now take 
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their revenge by excluding France from the decision of the great 
questions affecting Europe. . . . Only they wouldn t. Talleyrand 

would see that they wouldn’t. 

The Prince took from his largest pocket a many-paged, tightly- 
written document and began to read here and there. These were 
the instructions he had worked out for his own use. They dealt 
with every question which would come up at the Congress, from 
the future equilibrium of Europe to the slave trade, and solved 
each one from the point of view of French interest, applying the 
principle of legitimacy as a guide through the labyrinth of prob¬ 
lems which arose from the necessity of reconstructing the Euro¬ 
pean continent after the insatiable genius of Napoleon had left 

It a shambles. 

So far so good. But Talleyrand knew that, important as all of 
this was, the most urgent issue was to get France out of the dan¬ 
gerous isolation in which she found herself in Europe isolation 
which had grown worse after the Treaty of Paris instead of better. 
For, if the treaty was considered too harsh by the French chau¬ 
vinists, it was considered too lenient by the victorious nations who 
had hoped for full-dress vindication. The plenipotentiaries would 
be only too delighted to heed public pressure and freeze Talley¬ 
rand out. 

But Talleyrand did not freeze easily. He would not allow the 
Allies to deliberate behind locked doors while he waited outside for 
their pleasure. He would not even allow them to sit in a solemn 
circle while he sat on the stool of repentance. He would break the 
coalition which had broken Napoleon. 

Putting his hand out for his niece’s and squeezing it lightly, 
Talleyrand made a grimace like a mischievous child and said: 
‘Madame, I am an old umbrella on which it has rained for forty 
years. What does a drop more or less matter?’ 

Although the Congress was not to open officially before the 
beginning of October, Talleyrand found out the moment he 
arrived in Vienna that the four great powers, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Britain, were in daily conference with each other. It 
took him exactly a week to overcome the boycott which he had so 
well foreseen. Showing himself at the top of his diplomatic form, he 
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neither begged for admittance nor complained about the slight. 
Instead he stirred up the resentment of the other ‘Havenots’, the 
smaller nations which had also been ignored. The Big Four were 
terrified. To snub an isolated France was one thing, but to snub a 
France who had the small nations at her back was another matter. 
Talleyrand and Labrador, the Spanish representative, attended 
their first conference on September 30. Friedrich von Gentz, the 
chronicler of the struggle against Napoleon and the Holy Alliance, 
wrote dazedly: ‘The intervention of Talleyrand and Labrador has 
hopelessly upset all our plans. They protested against the procedure 
we have adopted and soundly rated us for two hours. It was a 
scene I shall never forget.’ 

Talleyrand’s supreme impudence had scored a decisive success. 
A better man might have put himself in the shoes of the pleni¬ 
potentiaries, whose countries had suffered agonies through the 
government whose instrument he had been so long, and might 
have acted humbly. But Talleyrand chose to forget everything 
that was past, and miraculously forced the others to forget it too. 
He was the representative of His Most Christian Majesty, and as 
far as he was concerned, the Dictator had never existed. His im¬ 
pudence reached its peak when someone mentioned the ‘King of 
Naples’, meaning Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in-law. ‘We do not 
know the man in question,’ Talleyrand, the protagonist of legi¬ 
timacy, snapped. And nobody dared to say anything sarcastic. 
Nobody except the British plenipotentiary, in fact, was in a posi¬ 
tion to remind Talleyrand of his past. The Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian plenipotentiaries represented princes all of whom had at 
one time or another humbled themselves before Napoleon. Talley¬ 
rand knew his world. He knew that the betrayal of Europe was 
‘a question of dates’. 

By the beginning of January, 1815, Talleyrand could announce 
to Louis XVIII the culmination of his efforts. He had put his 
signature to a secret treaty between Britain, Austria and France, 
which amounted to a mutual assistance pact. ‘The coalition is 
dissolved,’ Talleyrand wrote jubilantly to his King, ‘France is no 
longer isolated in Europe. . . . Your Majesty possesses a federal 
system which fiftyyears of negotiations might not have constructed. 
You are acting in concert with two of the greatest powers, ... So 
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great and so fortunate a change can only be attributed to that 
protection of Providence which has been so plainly visible m the 

restoration of Your Majesty.’ , , 1 1 rp. 

Talleyrand was not one to hide his light under the bushel. 1 he 
letter goes on: ‘After God, the main cause of this change has 
been ...’ And now follow quite a few phrases featuring 'my letters’, 
‘the suggestions that / made’, ‘the pain that I took ! It had been 
his skill that had restored a nation which had been the terror of 
Europe, the execrated aggressor-nation if there ever was one, to 
the position as an honoured ally of the very powers she had humil¬ 
iated for^a quarter of a century. It was an achievement of the first 
magnitude. . . . Only the cleverest man of his time could have 

done it. 

Talleyrand’s achievement at the Congress of Vienna is forcible 
proof of the contention that what matters in the complicated busi¬ 
ness of peacemaking is not that the vanquished be represented at 
the peace-table by their ‘nicest’ men but by their most strong- 
minded and skilful men. For Talleyrand not only did great things 
for his own country—he did them for Europe. 

Naturally the idealists who swamped Vienna at the time of the 
Congress were furious that someone who had so prominently 
served the Dictator, a scoundrel and a political roue, was allowed 
to play a part in creating the new era of eternal peace and pros¬ 
perity they hoped for. Even the hard-boiled diplomats were not 
enthusiastic about dealing with a statesman who had been so 
closely connected with every humiliation their countries had suf¬ 
fered at Napoleon’s hand. But they had the wisdom to realize that 
Talleyrand could do for Europe what the nice Frenchmen of the 
era—the emigres and royalists who had come back to France in 
the wake of the Bourbons—were much too weak to do: he could 


make a peace that would be lasting with the French people. 

Talleyrand’s feat of peacemaking has nothing to do with wild¬ 
eyed idealism and internationalism. You might call him a France- 
firster. To all practical intents and purposes he minded the interests 
of France and, even when he dealt with European affairs, he 
dealt with them from the point of view of France. Yet the out¬ 
come was eminently gratifying for Europe. 

Talleyrand’s vital contribution to the success of the Congress of 
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Vienna boils down to this: by obtaining for France a generous 
peace and restoring her position as a great power he calmed a 
deeply revolutionized nation, which was the aggressor nation par 
excellence, and fitted her into a pacifically inchned society. He thus 
created the prerequisite for the peace which sprang from the 
Vienna Congress. It was not an ideal peace, but it was a good 
peace as they go, and it originated a European order which sur¬ 
vived for almost a century. 

Much has been written about the unsatisfactory nature of the 
European peace which sprang from the Vienna Congress. It is 
true that it did play into the hands of Prussia, and that in a round¬ 
about way it fathered the Prussian-dominated Germany which 
became such a constant menace to the peace of the twentieth 
century. Still, the Vienna Congress created a peace which lasted, 
unbroken by a major conflict, until the Crimean war of 1853, and 
a balance of power which survived (precariously) until 1914. This 
is more than can be said of the Peace of Versailles. 

Possibly the Peace of Vienna was primarily the result of the 
general exhaustion following a quarter of a century of wars and 
revolutions. Possibly the balance of power was a matter of natural 
equilibrium rather than of the wisdom of the peacemakers. Yet 
one should not underrate the part of the peacemakers in all this. 
Men like Talleyrand had the enormous advantage of going about 
the business of peacemaking in an entirely unsentimental and 
realistic fashion. They did not force things the way dictators and 
idealists do. Talleyrand’s diplomatic success was chiefly a matter 

of steering nature intelligently on its course. 

The sequel to the French Revolution is a case in point. Talley¬ 
rand knew better than anyone else that the Allies had not de¬ 
feated the French Revolution when they had beaten Napoleon’s 
armies. But he knew, too, that revolutions have a tendency to 
grow up and to modify their manners. What Talleyrand airned 
at was to hasten this growing-up process, and he fulfiled his aim. 
The peace which he brought home from Vienna, and which con¬ 
firmed France’s existence as a great nation, forestalled a popular 
discontent which might have rekindled the flame of violence and 
given new impetus to French lust of conquest. The French Revo¬ 
lution marched on and shaped the fate of Western civilization to 
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this day, but France herself ceased to use the Revolution as a 
weapon of conquest, and there were only small, widely spaced 
eruptions of terror, such as the July revolution of 1830 and the 

March revolution of 1848. 

On the whole the victory of the French Revolution was achieved 
by the slow and constant infiltration of thought into the life of the 
West. In other words, the forces of the pre-Revolutionary status 
quo, who had fought Napoleon, had not achieved the wholesale 
destruction of the French Revolution which they had intended, 
but they achieved an agreement with the modified revolution 
which was probably the optimum to be achieved in the case of a 
revolution which had so deeply stirred the French nation. 

This was the peace of Talleyrand. . . . 
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A GERMAN TALLEYRAND? 

Is there a German Talleyrand? 

This is one of the most important questions about the morning 
after Hitler. 

My answer is that there are two Germans, either or both of 
whom might turn into a twentieth-centvny Talleyrand at the 
peace-table. Few hving men, possibly none with the exception 
of Adolf Hitler himself, have influenced the history of their 
country during the last twenty years more than these two. More¬ 
over, though they worked for Hitler, they both succeeded in keep¬ 
ing up a certain international reputation for moderation. And at 
least one of them holds the magic of extreme cleverness which 
Talleyrand held for his contemporaries in such a large way, 
though in another field. Of this man it could be said, as Napoleon 
said of Talleyrand, Tt is he, after all, who best understands this 
age and society—both the Governments and the people.’ 

These two men are Otto Meissner, successively Secretary of 
State to Ebert, Hindenburg, and Hitler; and Dr. Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, President of the Reichsbank and Reichminister. 
These two highly dissimilar men have only one thing in common 
—a genius for survival in the midst of the complex German poli¬ 
tical scene. 

Otto Meissner is medium-sized, thick-set, square-headed, with 
blue eyes and parted hght hair. His face, reddish and criss-crossed 
by scars, is so undistinguished that you are constantly tempted 
to take him for somebody else. His is the protective colouring of 
the ‘Everyman’ around the Wilhelmstrasse. The black coat and 
striped trousers he wore in peace-time were part of it, and so is 

the uniform he is wearing now. 

Meissner is of simple origin. Born in Alsace, the son of a Ger¬ 
man father and an Alsatian mother, he studied constitutional law 
—the scars in his face come from the duels with rapiers he fought 
as a member of a corps. His first employment had little connection 
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with his studies; he became an official in the State Railways of 
what before the First World War was called the Reichsland (Alsace- 
Lorraine). Humble as this initial employment was, it started him 
out on his amazing career. Because of his previous experience he 
was dispatched to the Ukraine to help reorganize the railway 
system there in the World War, under a superior who thought 
highly of his capacities and could do things for him. This superior 
was Rudolf Nadolny, who became Ebert’s Secretary of State 
and kept Meissner as his assistant. When in 1920 Nadolny 
became Ambassador to Ankara, Meissner succeeded him as 
Secretary of State to the Presidency. He has held the office ever 

since* 

Men who have worked with Meissner closely for many years 
say that he is smoothness personified and has never made an 
enemy in his life. Moreover, he is an able, hard-working official 
who has the routine of the business of state at his finger-tips and 
thus gives his superiors a feeling of security. But the real key to his 
power of survival is that unlike Talleyrand he has no convictions 
whatsoever except about his personal welfare. He can swim with 
the tide; and his natural ability to adjust himself to the tide of any 
present is coupled with a remarkable talent for sensing the wave 
of the future, Meissner has political Punches’. He knows how the 
wind is likely to blow before anybody else does—and not only 
does he offer no resistance, but he anticipates whatever is in the 
offing. This explains in part how a man can manage to be the 
Grey Eminence to such diverse masters as Ebert, Hindenburg, 
and Hitler. 

But it does not explain fully how a man who started out as a 
socialist is able to maintain himself under Hitler while jealous 
paladins compete for his job. There is an element of the mira¬ 
culous about an ability to survive against such odds, and as with 
everything miraculous there is something inexplicable. 

When Meissner took office under Ebert, he was a Social Demo¬ 
crat, which was then the thing to be. Under Ebert his task was 
not as important as it was to become later. Ebert knew the poli¬ 
tical business and the Presidency was not yet the hotbed of in¬ 
trigue it was in the last years of the Republic, Still, Meissner had 
his hands full. The hastily concluded Weimar Constitution de- 
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fined the position of the President only in the vaguest terms; it 
was Meissner who interpreted these terms and translated them 
into reality by creating suitable procedure arid customs. Never 
did Meissner forget Meissner. His venality never took on the 
gigantic dimensions of Talleyrand’s, but he went in for a petty 
graft which was rather on the ridiculous side: he sold Honorary 
Consuls. Strangely enough, there were quite a few newly rich who 
were ready to pay for the privilege of hearing themselves called 
‘Herr ConstJ’. The case of a rug-dealer who was thus ‘consuled’ 
almost put a premature end to Meissner’s career. Such things 
simply were not done in the Weimar Republic, but somehow 
Meissner lived the scandal down. 

I still remember Meissner at this period. He and his wife dined 
out a great deal in Berlin. Frau Meissner, a little twittering blonde, 
never let anybody, least of all her husband, forget that she was 
practically the first lady of Germany. She was ambitious and cute 
—a rather horrible mixture which went over successfully. She 
had a sincere passion for rich people and knew how to flatter 
them. Rumour had it that she was the life-blood of the traffic in 
honorary consulates. 

Meissner himself was a quiet, watchful man who never said any¬ 
thing brilliant that would have enchanted Madame DuBarry, as 
Talleyrand did. Nor does he possess Talleyrand’s charm of man¬ 
ner. But the society of the Weimar Republic was rather graceless 

anyway and his banalities did not show. 

Meissner’s first political metamorphosis came when Hinden- 
burg took over the Presidency. Then the Field-Marshal surprised 
everybody by keeping on the socialist Secretary of State who had 
served his socialist predecessor. His nationalist admirers saw in 
Meissner the exponent of the detested ‘System’, and were aghast, 
but the old gentleman knew what he was doing. Taking his com¬ 
parison from military life, the only life he knew, he said: When a 
lieutenant becomes a company-commander, he keeps the old 
sergeant-major.’ He realized that Meissner’s experience and 
knowledge of political routine would be invaluable to him. 

In spite of the Marshal’s confidence it was hard going at first 
for Meissner. Hindenburg had brought his son Oscar with him, 
and Oscar resented an outsider’s growing ascendancy over his old 
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father. Competition between Oscar’s wife and Frau Meissner for 
the position of First Lady increased the tension. But with his 
characteristic smoothness Meissner succeeded in soothing all 
ruffled feelings. Oscar grudgingly had to admit that ‘the Meiss¬ 
ner’ was indeed indispensable. 

Hindenburg soon leaned entirely upon Meissner’s guidance. 
Whether he would have gone on with the job without the sure, 
calm presence of his experienced adjutant is by no means certain. 
He loathed the pettiness, jealousies, and lack of discipline which 
pervaded political life and never understood why chancellors 

resigned when he had just grown used to them. 

‘Why did he go?’ the old gentleman would ask Meissner petu¬ 
lantly. ‘He was such a nice man.’ 

‘Yes,’ Meissner would explain, ‘but he couldn t find a ma¬ 
jority.’ 

‘Oh well,’ the old gentleman would grumble, ‘if they want a 
new one . . .’ And then he would implore Meissner never to leave 

him. 

There is no doubt that Meissner had a most beneficent in¬ 
fluence not only on German but on European politics in the first 
period of Hindenburg’s tenure. It was Meissner who saw to it that 
Hindenburg supported Stresemann through thick and thin for 
five difficult years. It was Meissner who led the old soldier ten¬ 
derly through the intricacies of constitutional government. It was 
Meissner who drew up the statesmanlike messages which appeared 
over Hindenburg’s signature. It was Meissner who made him 
throw his immense prestige on the side of the men and policies 
likely to strengthen the Republic and lead to a peaceful Europe. 

It can, indeed, be said that all was well with the Presidency 
until Meissner deserted German Democracy. 

Meissner did not do it between sunset and sunrise. He began in 
1931 in a tentative way, but by the summer of 1932 he had clearly 
deserted. In the inevitable memoirs which he will write if he ever 
retires, Meissner, true to Talleyrand, will probably explain that 
it was the Republic which deserted him before he deserted the 
Republic. He will argue that, since the parliamentary system was 
unable to cope with the economic and political crisis, he decided 
to hasten its destruction before it could do its worst. Many dis- 
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interested parties ceased to believe in the Republic at this time. 
Meissner, however, was not a disinterested party. 

It is not known what prompted Meissner to ally himself with the 
notorious Palace camarilla, with which he next joined forces. What 
is known is that this camarilla, which centred upon Oscar Hinden- 
burg, was originally created to counteract Meissner’s moderate 
influence on the old Marshal. With von Schleicher as its master¬ 
mind .the camarilla was then aU in favour of ‘a strong Government 
of the Right’ with as few parliamentary strings to it as possible. It 
certainly did not care a rap for the Constitution. 'It is also known 
that the camarilla could make Uttle headway with Hindenburg 
while Meissner worked against it. Then suddenly Meissner stopped 
working against it and began to work with it. From that moment 
onwards Hindenburg supported it whole-heartedly. Whether 
promises or threats concerning his own position induced Meissner 
to work against everything he had stood for is still the secret of 
a very few people. Only one thing seems certain: Meissner 
considered a development to the right inevitable and feared 
to be left out in the cold through not having caught the bus in 
time. 

Such was Meissner’s second pohtical metamorphosis, and now 
his role became as decisively destructive for the German Democ¬ 
racy as it had been beneficent before. He bore a large part of the 
responsibihty for Briining’s dismissal and the rape of Prussia in 
1932, to name only the two most visible milestones pointing to the 
end of the road of the regime. But Meissner’s , third political meta¬ 
morphosis was now close at hand. Up to that time the camarilla 
still hoped that a strong government of the Right would be able 
to keep Hitler out of power indefinitely. But Meissner, who had 
his ear to the ground, gave up this hope before the less clever 
military. Strongly influenced by Frau Meissner, who had begun 
early to switch her preference for the rich to the Nazis, he now 

began to play the Nazi cards. 

Meissner had excellent connections in these circles and used 
them well for his own advantage. Once again stories cropped up 
about Meissner doing things for money. This time it was not a 
matter of selling honorary consulates but selhng ‘protection. 
There was at least one well-known Jewish banker who told me, 
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in 1932, that the Nazis would do nothing to him because his 

friend Meissner ‘protected’ him. 

History has been quiet about Meissner since 1934 when, alter 

Hindenburg’s death, Hitler took over the Presidency and every¬ 
thing else. Yet Meissner is still at his post, which raises the ques¬ 
tion of why Hitler decided to hold on to a man who was a socialist 
and even now was not a Nazi? Again Meissner’s knowledge of the 
custom and procedure of the Presidency proved valuable. But is 
this all? The Presidency as such is not important enough to com¬ 
pel Hitler to keep a man just because he knows the ropes. In the 
Third Reich Hitler the President is merely ornamental, with 
Hitler the Chancellor is the works. To be sure, an experienced 
manipulator like Meissner is still useful when Hitler the President 
receives heads of foreign governments and Axis partners. Meiss¬ 
ner’s knowledge of everybody in Europe and the international 
repute he won as Secretary of State to two previous Presidents 
make him an asset. Yet he is not as essential for Hitler as he was 
for Hindenburg. If Hitler has kept him, there must be deeper 
reasons. The obvious one is that Hitler is grateful for some im- 

portant service which Meissner rendered him. 

Many Germans believe that this service has to do with the Hin¬ 
denburg testament, which practically bequeathed Hitler to the 
German people, or vice versa. Those who think that the testament 
is falsified believe that Meissner did it. Those who think that the 
testament is the real thing believe that Meissner did it too. What¬ 
ever the truth the testament as it stands was highly useful to Hitler. 
But even apart from the testament Hitler has reason to be grate¬ 
ful to Meissner for the manner in which the Secretary influenced 
Hindenburg in the last year of his life and kept away from him 
anybody who could tell the President the truth about the regime. 

But while Meissner is allowed to do business at the same old 
stand, the business itself is practically non-existent, and Meissner’s 
position somewhat resembles Talleyrand’s in the last years of 
Napoleon’s regime. He still holds high office, but he has no in¬ 
fluence whatsoever on Hitler or on the policies of the Third Reich. 
Before the war a few foreign diplomats still flattered themselves 
that when they poured out their hopes and fears to Meissner, it 
would in time come to the Fuhrer’s ears. But Ribbentrop killed 
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off the modest attempts Meissner made along these lines. As far 
as can be ascertained Meissner was not connected with any of 
Hitler’s policies, either before or during the war. Some of this 
reticence may have been of his own doing; there is no doubt that 
a man with his sense of things to come had an early premonition 
that the Third Reich was doomed and was careful not to be more 
compromised than was strictly necessary. Whether he went as 
far as Talleyrand in conspiring with foreign Governments cannot 
be learned now. He probably did not dare to. Even so his very 
aloofness, no matter how voluntary it has been, is likely to count 
in his favour on the morning after Hitler, as will the good services 
he did for the causes of German Democracy and European peace 
in the first five years of Hindenburg’s Presidency. 

Meissner is not a European in the sense that Talleyrand was. 
He has no convictions concerning Europe. He is not even a Ger¬ 
man patriot as Talleyrand was a French patriot. But he has one ad¬ 
vantage which very few Germans have: he has held high office 
for a quarter of a century and has an unsurpassed familiarity 
with European affairs and personalities. Though he is a political 
scoundrel, and a much less likeable one than Talleyrand, it would 
seem to me that he might be called upon to play his part after his 
present master. Hitler, has gone. Meissner is not the cleverest 
man in Europe, but the simple fact that he survived against such 
odds proves he is a very clever one. 

The man whom many people all over the world have for twenty 
years considered the cleverest man in Europe is my bet for Talley¬ 
rand, if there is to be a German Talleyrand. He is Hjalmar 
Horace Greeley Schacht, known as Hitler’s ‘financial wizard’. 

Few people in Germany are called Hjalmar and surely nobody 
but Schacht is named Horace Greeley. They are fancy names for 
a German, but they are significant for the man, symbolizing a 
certain internationalism in his make-up which comes through 
even when he tries to be intensely German. Hjalmar is a reminder 
of Schacht’s Danish ancestry on his mother’s side. Horace Greeley 
is a souvenir of father Schacht’s American adventure. 

To me one of the fascinating features about Schacht has always 
been that he was within a hairbreadth of being an American. 
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Had father Schacht only been successful in Chicago, he would 
have remained there and Hjalmar Schacht would have been born 
in the United States. Instead, father Schacht was a failure and 
returned to Germany, where the son was born a year later. What 
would have become of America, Germany, the world had Hjal¬ 
mar been born in Chicago? Only Heaven knows. Maybe Heaven 
found the mixture of Chicago and Hjalmar too much to be in¬ 
flicted on humanity, so Schacht was soberly born in Tinglaff, 
Schleswig. Papa’s nostalgia for the open spaces which he had left 
came out only in the boy’s name. Horace Greeley, he called him, 

after the man who said ‘Go West, young man!’ 

Hjalmar Schacht is one of the most caricatured figures in the 
modern world; his collar makes him an irresistible subject. It is a 
very high wide collar, from which a head thinly supported by a 
scrawny neck sticks out like a tulip planted in a too-large flower¬ 
pot. Schacht himself says of his collar that he has to wear it that 
way because his neck has a tendency to swell and hurt him. Being 
an assiduous reader of the medical columns, I am sure that it is 
his thyroid gland. An active thyroid, these columns say, has a lot 
to do with genius. 

Aside from the collar there is nothing extraordinary about 
Schacht’s appearance. He is tall and slender with a small- 
featured face, little greying moustache, pince-nez, and greyish 
hair parted in the middle. His is the face of a pedantic book¬ 
keeper rather than that of the man who has transacted the 
biggest business deals ever transacted by man; he looks like the 
man you would like to go to with your income-tax problems. 
He also dresses that way, with’ a preference for pepper-and-salt 
tweeds. 

But the moment Schacht begins to talk, one finds that he has 
charm. Well-read and interested in everything, he is always un¬ 
expected in his conversation, even knowing poetry and confessing 
without blushing that long ago he wrote some. He has been 
known to slip away from important conferences in order to drink 
tea with fragile, amusing and unattainable ladies, whom he treats 
with just enough boyish helplessness to be found touching. In short, 

if you don’t know that he is Hitler’s wizard of finance, you think 
he is a dear. 
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When young Schacht left the Gymnasium in Hamburg, a 
thoughtful professor wrote on his certificate: ‘Talented—considers 
himself destined for great things.’ Yet up to a point his career was 
flatteringly successful but not unusual. He studied economics, 
wrote a thesis on the ‘Theoretical Content of English Mercan¬ 
tilism’, and began to dabble not very profitably in journalism. 
Then, on the strength of his thesis, he got a job with an organiza¬ 
tion which was interested in foreign trade, and from there drifted 
into banking. He became Director of the Dresdener Bank, one of 
the four biggest German banks, in 1908 at the age of 31, which 
was very young as German banking careers go. It was not a bad’ 
position, but it was not good enough for a man who was not in¬ 
terested in money as such but only as a means to power. Schacht 
stayed with the Dresdener Bank until 1915 and then became 
Director of the Darmstadter Bank, another big banking institu¬ 
tion, in 1916. 

I remember old German bankers discussing ‘young Dr. Schacht’ 
at this period. They were sceptical about him, largely because he 
failed to be what they called a ‘gelernter Bankier' ( a skilled banker 
in the sense that one talks of a skilled worker). How could a man 
who had not begun by licking stamps and fetching beer for the 
boss, and from there progressed in a long arduous apprenticeship, • 
acquire the intimate relationship with money which a good banker 
should have? This was the tenor of their argument, and there was 
something in it. Schacht never had that intimate relationship with 

money peculiar to the banker’s banker. 

He ran against strong competition in his new job. There was 
another young director, Jacob Goldschmidt, acclaimed far a,nd 
near as the Napoleon of German finance, who was everything 
Schacht was not. Not only had he served from the ranks, but he 
was expansive and optimistic and speculative. He was the boy 
wonder of the stock exchange—until 1931, when his Waterloo 
pulled down the entire structure of German finance. Schacht and 
Goldschmidt did not get on together. Their personalities, methods, 
and ideas clashed constantly. Rumour had it that Goldschmidt, 
in order to get rid of Schacht, recommended him for the posnion 
as Exchange Commissioner. Be that as it may, it was this position 
that founded the legend of Schacht, the magician of German 
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economy, the wonder-doctor of the Mark, the Joshua of the in- 

flation. .011 A 

It was November 12th, 1923? when Hjalmar Schacht entered 

upon his office as Exchange Commissioner. That day the dollar 
was quoted at 630 billion marks, which meant that 150 billion 
paper marks was worth one gold mark. Tomorrow it was sure to 
be worse—it was always worse tomorrow. For the German people, 
all sense of security had departed from life. Housewives left home 
in the morning hoping that their husbands’ pay of yesterday might 
buy them their groceries and meat of today. But the value of the 
paper billions in their pockets melted as they crossed the street. 
When they got to the shop, they were lucky to be able to buy a 
loaf of bread. A wild fever of gambling swept the country, and a 
few enriched themselves shamelessly at the expense of the many. 
The German people hardly knew what had hit them. They felt 
as helpless as shipwrecked mariners tossed out into a stormy sea 
without as much as a lifebelt to support them. 

It was in such a moment of national despair that Schacht en¬ 
tered the scene. His appointment did not raise any great expecta¬ 
tions. The few inflationists felt that there was no man alive who 
could stop the thriving business they were carrying on with the 
sick mark. The many inflation victims felt that nothing short of 
a miracle could stop these ever-mounting waves of paper. Schacht 
worked the miracle. As God, when he wished to end the Flood, 
first made ‘a wind to pass over the earth’ and ‘the waters assuaged’, 
thus Schacht first halted the rising tide of the inflation. The rain 
of paper money was stopped, the Rentenmark established. And 
behold! Gold and exchange returned from abroad. Then Schacht 
‘sent forth a raven which went forth to and fro’, and a foreign loan 
was arranged with the Bank of England and the House of Morgan. 

After a few short weeks the ark of German economy, shaken 
and exhausted, came to rest upon the Ararat of the Goldbank. 
Almost everybody in Germany was now poor, but the actual 
danger of drowning in the flood of paper was over. The Germans 
once more felt safe. 

To the German people the stabilization was a wonder, though 
financial experts used to grumble that it was no wonder at all but 
a matter of deflationary devices which anybody could have 
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applied. The point is thaft nobody did apply them. Schaeht alone 
had the courage, and the energy to carry through restrictions 
which in some high financial quarters were most unpopular. That 
he appeared on the scene as a deus ex machina at a moment when 
hopelessness had reached its peak was the sort of luck that makes 
for greatness. Rightly or wrongly, Schaeht had achieved the pres¬ 
tige of a wizard of finance, not only in Germany but everywhere 
where people dealt in money. He has retained that prestige ever 
since. 

What distinguished Schaeht from other men of German finance 
was that he was a realist and a patriot. It is frequently said abroad 
that even in the ’twenties Schaeht geared German industry for 
war with the help of foreign loans and thus paved the road of 
Hitler’s expansion. The contrary seems to me true. Schaeht was 
the first and only expert to warn German bankers and indus¬ 
trialists about foreign loans, helpful though they were in gearing 
up the exhausted German economy. Schaeht, then President of 
the Reichsbank, watched with misgivings how, on one hand, 
American and British bankers in the search of profitable invest¬ 
ment lent money to any enterprise or city which could produce 
a nicely engraved prospectus with pictures and how, on the 
other hand, German industrial entrepreneurs and also the admin¬ 
istrators of cities and states blithely agreed to the highest interest 
rates. The easier it was to get those foreign loans, the more care¬ 
lessly they were put to use. But when Schaeht pointed out in 
speeches that swimming-pools, stadiums and even day-nurseries 
were not exactly productive investments for this expensive money, 
and raised his voice especially against short-term loans, he was 
treated as a kill-joy not only by the interested parties in Germany 
but also abroad. American and British bankers wanted to believe 
in German economy, and German industries and towns wanted 
to build up their plants and rebuild their slums. Schaeht preached 

ih the wilderness. • _ , • 1 • u 

He wanted Germany to become strong again, which is why, 

among other things, he pressed for colonies. But he never gave the 
impression of being a man who acted out of stubbornly nation¬ 
alistic motives. He opposed the policy of reparations because he 
was convinced, as an expert, that Germany could not fulfil any 
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such financial obligations as those which the victor nations had 
imposed upon her—a conviction with which many foreign experts 

agreed. 

He was realistic but not stubborn about the reparations. So when 
Schacht signed the original Young Plan in Paris in June, 1929, 
against violent opposition from the Right and Left at home, he 
did so because the Young Plan in its original form brought cer¬ 
tain advantages for Germany which at that juncture he could not 
afford to forgo—among them the fact that it constituted a ‘final’ 
solution for the whole problem of reparations. But then, when at 
the Conference at the Hague in August, 1929, certain amend¬ 
ments were added to the original Young Plan which considerably 
increased the future burdens of Germany, Schacht seized upon 
these amendments to disown his signature and to make the rati¬ 
fication of the Young Plan a pretext to resign from the Presidency 
of the Reichsbank—a shrewd move, which allowed him to keep 
out of the political limelight from the spring of 1930 until Hitler’s 
coming to power, and to sit out the desperate banking crisis of 
1931 which felled his great competitor, Jacob Goldschmidt. 

Schacht was for a long time a member of the Democratic Party, 
which was as it should be. For Schacht, the man, would always 
have been happiest under a liberal regime. He was a born in¬ 
dividualist who could never refrain from saying what came into 
his mind. To him personal freedom of thought and speech were 
essential. But Schacht, the politician, soon became impatient with 
Democracy. Collective responsibility to him was another illusion. 
People en masse, he thought, lose their sense of responsibility and 
initiative, which is why the masses love to follow a leader per¬ 
sonality. Nor can the personality of a leader be replaced by 
administrators elected by way of the parliamentary voting 
machinery. 

* 

I don’t know how soon Schacht accepted Hitler as a leader 
personahty. I believe that he did not meet him before 1930, but 
as early as 1931 he used to talk of the coming Third Reich as a 
fait accompli. When foreign journalists asked him who would 
navigate Nazi Germany by the reefs and rocks of economic crises, 
he replied in one portentous syllable: ‘I.’ What pleased him most 
about the Third Reich was that he, Hjalmar Schacht, would be- 
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he had considered himself destined as a boy would come true. 

Schacht was Dictator of Nazi Economy from 1933 until 1937. 
From then on he has kept the Presidency of the Reichsbank and a 
seat in Hitler’s cabinet, but his dictatorial power was divided be¬ 
tween Goering and Funk. As this is being written, rumour has it - 
that Schacht is in disgrace with Hitler. Be that as it may, from 1937 
to the present day his position has resembled Talleyrand’s after he 
had given up the Portfoho of Foreign Affairs. As Napoleon held 
on to Talleyrand, though he knew that he was betrayihg him. 
Hitler has held on to Schacht, though he knows that he dis¬ 
approves of practically all his policies. Hitler cannot make up his 
mind to drop a man who- has been so extremely useful to him and 
who, at a certain moment, may become useful again. 

To discuss Schacht’s usefulness to Hitler would mean covering 
the entire financial and economic policy of the Third Reich in its 


first four years. But here is one important thing Schacht did. He 
reduced the annual payment of interest on foreign loans and dis¬ 
charge of foreign debts from 1,100,000,000 Reichsmark in 1932 to 
220,000,000 Reichsmark in 193^- Another thing was the intro¬ 
duction of barter tcade into modern economy. The Germans made 
innumerable jokes about Dr. Schacht and barter. One of them is 
said to have been made up by Schacht himself and sounds very 
Schachtish indeed. It goes like this: ‘A deputation of Southsea 
islanders comes to Schacht and its leader addresses him in style: 
“Great Chief of Money, our all-powerfiil sorcerer ordered us to 
come over the blue waters to ask you whether you could buy our 
cowrie-shells!” Dr. Schacht replies: “Gentlemen, of course, we 
can buy your cowrie-shells. All you have to do, is to exchange 
your shells for Fiji canoes and exchange the Fiji canoes for Ice¬ 
land moss and exchange the Iceland moss for Chinese dog hair 
and exchange the Chinese dog hair for Japanese paper napkms 
and exchange the Japanese paper napkins for Argentine flax-seeds. 
Argentine flax-seeds are what we need for our margarine produc¬ 
tion. And do you know what you will get from us. You will ge 
the finest newest planetarium. Your all-powerful sorcerer wdl be 
delighted. It will show him how civilization is marclung on. 

In spite of such jokes, there is no doubt that Schacht s exchange 
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decrees and his concept of barter have done much to build Nazi 
economy into the tough, well-functioning instrument which 
amazed everybody abroad and many people in Germany. Once 
more he was the wonder-doctor of the German economy. At the 
big party rally in Nuremberg in September, 1935, Field-Marshal 
von Blomberg, then minister of the Reichswehr, turned to him and 
said: ‘Without you, my dear Doctor, this day would have never 

been possible.’ He did not exaggerate. 

In other respects, also, Schacht served Hitler well. By lending 
to his regime the lustre of his immense international prestige, he 
gave it an appearance of respectability, especially in the eyes of 
international finance circles. Schacht would come over to New 
York, dine with his Wall Street friends, and even the Jews among 
them would go home with the impression that things were not as 
bad as those excitable journalists made them out to be, and that 
they were sure to come out aU right. Schacht himself believed this 
for a long time. As far as the Jewish policy of the Third Reich was 
concerned, he strove after what he considered a moderate solution. 
All his fife he had been connected with Jews in business, and still 
had Jewish friends to whom he was loyal. But he felt that the Jews 
had to resign themselves to the idea that their influence in Ger¬ 
many was over. Hitler, he thought, was the Prophet Ezra of the 
Germans. As Ezra ordered the Jews to keep themselves to them¬ 
selves, so did Hitler. But at no time did Schacht condone the 
measures by which Hitler broke Jewish influence. The pogrom of 
1938 horrified him; but by this time he was horrified about many 
other things, such as the second Four-Year-Plan. 

This second Four-Year-Plan which geared Germany for war 
was started in 1937. Contrary to what is said about it in this 
country, Schacht had nothing to do with it. He considered it a 
wild adventure, and his open disapproval of it caused his removal 
as economic dictator. There are, incidentally, quite a few econo¬ 
mic experts who say that Schacht was wrong. The Goering Plan, 
they say, was brilliant and will be recognized as such by future 
economic historians. Be that as it may, to Schacht Goering’s ideas 
were as bad as the ideas of his erstwhile competitor, Jacob Gold¬ 
schmidt, and he felt that they could only lead to disaster. It 
was at this time that a significant mot came from him: ‘The 
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thousand years of the Third Reich pass with downright Jewish 
haste.’ 

There might have been times when his pessimism concerning 
Hitlerite Germany abated; times when he was dazzled by Hitler 
victories, bloodless and otherwise. But most of the time Schacht 
was unhappy, disgusted, and filled with forebodings. Why did he 
keep office, then? Why did he, who had cautiously stayed out of 
the party, accept the golden Party sign from Hitler’s hand? Why 
did he not at least get himself a mission abroad, as Talleyrand did 
in the days of the Terror? Or better still, why did he not just leave 
Germany? 

Such simple questions, in black and white, don’t apply to 
Schacht in his present predicament. In the first place, Schacht is 
no hero. This is one reason why he neither refused the golden 
swastika nor resigned his office. It is one thing to resign and retire 
to the country during the Weimar Republic, but it is far different 
to resign in the Third Reich and be sent to the concentration 
camp. Moreover, Hitler would not give him a mission abroad be¬ 
cause he does not trust him. I know that Schacht frequently 
played with the idea of leaving Germany, but he could not make 
up his mind to it. It needs a special sort of courage and self-denial 
to go into voluntary exile, and Schacht lacks this. He is, after 
all, not a young man. And then in his heart of hearts he always 
felt sure that the moment was not far off when he would be 
needed in Germany. He knows that the world still considers him 
the cleverest man in Europe and is ready to forgive him many 
sins. He may even now think of himself as the German Talley¬ 
rand. 

What could a German Talleyrand like Meissner—or, better 
still, Schacht—do for peace? 

Let me say at once that he could do things few other people 
could do. He could make the peace acceptable to the German 
people. I say this though I do not for a moment doubt that many 
other people everywhere would be deeply disturbed if Dr. Schacht 
or Otto Meissner, or both, should turn up at the peace-table. As 
I write this I have before me newspaper clippings of speeches, 
articles, and appeals beseeching the Allied Governments to deal 
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only with the Democratic statesmen of the defeated countries. 
The fact that most of these are written by exiled democratic states¬ 
men of the countries in question does not affect the essential right¬ 
ness of the demand. The thought that men who served Hitler in 
prominent fashion should be in the post-war picture goes pro¬ 
foundly against the grain of every right-thinking person. 

Yet there might be certain advantages in dealing with clever 
pohticians who can deliver the goods, instead of dealing with nice 
men who can’t. Distasteful as it would be for the Allies to accept 
men like Meissner or Schacht as peacemakers, it might be pro¬ 
fitable for the peace: it is a matter of business before pleasure. 

We had our nice democratic German peacemakers after the 
last war, and see where they got us. Apart from Matthias Erz- 
berger, who signed the armistice, there were the socialist Hermann 
Muller, who.signed the treaty of Versailles, and the liberal Walter 
Rathenau, who tried to make the German people realize their 
defeat and the necessity of accepting the dictates of Versailles. 
There were others too. Erzberger and Rathenau were slain by 
predecessors of the Nazis, and those who were allowed to die in 
their beds were submitted to a scorn and contempt which made a 
hell of their fives. 

And never were torments more futile. The Germans never re¬ 
cognized these fine democrats as their spokesmen; they simply 
would not accept from them the fact that they were beaten and 
that the dictates of Versailles were the best possible peace they 
could obtain. They never felt bound to the promises made by 
them or to the responsibilities undertaken by them. 

This was the tragedy of the nice German peacemakers after the 
last war: they operated in a vacuum which had nothing to do 
with the German reality, which was why they could not make 
their countrymen accept the peace. And this is where Hitler came 
in. And this is how we got ourselves a new war. 

Unfortunately, the temptation to repeat this fatal mistake is 
almost irresistible. On the morning after Hitler—even more so 
than on the morning after the Kaiser—there will be an unpre¬ 
cedented popular outcry against negotiating with any German 
who took part in a regime which brought untold misfortunes upon 
the world. People will clamour for a nice German, a descendant 
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of Schiller and Goethe, as unmilitary and hberal as possible, to 
represent his country at the peace-table. Will people stop to 
figure out that this time such a nice democratic German will be 
even further removed from the German reahty than the last time? 
Will they have enough imagination to see that a nation deeply 
agitated by revolution and steeped in prejudices against every¬ 
thing hberal will be even less wilhng to recognize as their spokes¬ 
men any of the democratic statesmen we prefer? 

Let us hope so; for, if they insist on the wrong peacemakers, the 
consequences may be too terrible to contemplate. Suffice it to say 
here that next time a Hitler would have an easier job than this 
time, for next time he would be able to dig out the cadres of the 
revolution ready-made from under the ashes of defeat, and find 
a whole generation drenched in the teachings of nationahst ego¬ 
tism and in the technique of violence. 

Extreme as this may sound, I am afraid that what counts in the 
sheer interest of a durable peace is not to find a German peace¬ 
maker who is sympathetic to us, but to find a German peacemaker 
who enjoys the greatest authority with the Germans. We need a 
strong German peacemaker in the sense that he must be recog¬ 
nized by the German people as a strong man—that is, as a man 
who can represent their interests at the peace-table in the shrewd¬ 
est and most convincing manner. Otherwise they will never feel 
bound to the peace he signs. We need a strong German at the 
peace-table, not in order to make everything cosy for the Ger¬ 
mans, but in order to forestall any future German attempts to 
evade the peace treaty as they did the last time. 

It was this identical situation which prompted the Allies after 
the defeat of Napoleon to play with Talleyrand, whom they 
loathed and feared, instead of nice royalists and emigres who had 
collaborated with them in the struggle against the dictator. They 
understood that these representatives of pre-revolutionary legiti¬ 
macy, close as they were to their own hearts, were entirely remote 
from the French reality formed by Napoleon and the Revolution, 
and that they had no prestige with the French people. Talleyrand, 
on the contrary, was part of this reality and held authority over 
the French people. And at the same time he spoke the intellectual 
language of the victors and knew the needs of his era. It was this 
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combination which made him such an asset at the peace-table. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Schacht and Otto Meissner could 
fill the shoes of a German TaUeyrand remarkably well—especi¬ 
ally Dr. Schacht, who has enormous prestige with his own people 
as well as with the victors, and that intimate familiarity with 
everything that has happened in Germany and Europe for the 
last twenty-five years which only active participation can give. 
Like Talleyrand, he speaks the intellectual language of the victors, 
the language of the pre-revolutionary status quo, as fluently as the 
victors themselves. Like Talleyrand’s, his knowledge of the most 
important spheres of modern life and politics can become invalu¬ 
able. 

What makes Schacht such a perfect modern translation of 
Talleyrand is the fact that he is not a diplomat. Pure diplomacy 
has a much less vital function in the twentieth century than it had 
in the nineteenth. On the morning after Hitler the questions of 
unemployment, inflation, and international trade will be more 
important than the questions of frontiers and regimes. This alone 
will make the collaboration of a man like Schacht useful. 

But there is another point to consider—namely, the liquidation 
of Hitler’s economic edifice. This edifice is by no means totally 
bad; it has many points which can be turned to the advantage of 
Europe. The great task of the peacemakers will be to undo that 
part of Hitler’s Grossraum-tconomy which benefits only the Herren- 
volk, while preserving and developing the features which are 
likely to aid European prosperity. It is a complicated task and 
needs a fine hand. There is no finer hand at this sort of thing than 
the man who stopped the German inflation and built up Hitler’s 
barter trade. Like Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna, Schacht 
would speak the international language that counts. He could 
speak it fluently and with great authority. He could make himself 
understood by the British and Americans as well as by the 
Russians. 


There would be, of course, people who would try to snub him. 
But Schacht is not snubbed easily. He can, if need be, fully match 
Talleyrand’s impudence and make it quite uncomfortable for any¬ 
body who would try to bring up his Hitlerian past. Like Talley¬ 
rand, he is very much aware of the fact that the betrayal of Europe 
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is merely a question of dates, and that even among the Allies 
none is quite free of responsibility for Hitler’s rise to power. 

There is no doubt that Schacht would at the peace-table put 
Germany first and foremost, which is as it should be. Anyone who 
behaves as an internationalist would rapidly lose the confidence 
of the German people, a confidence based on the assumption that 
he is a strong man who looks after their interests in the cleverest 
possible way. The moment they lose this confidence in him. Dr. 
Schacht would no longer be the right peacemaker. We can trust 
a German Talleyrand, or for that matter any German peace¬ 
maker, only as long as the Germans trust him. 

On the whole, I believe that a German Talleyrand, or anybody 
whom the Germans consider as a strong man, could return home 
with more severe peace terms than a nice democratic statesman 
dared accept. The Germans would accept them from a strong 
man because they would feel that, if their strong man could not 
do better, nobody else could. They would never trust a demo¬ 
cratic German that far. Popular opposition to anything a nice 
democratic German would bring home in the way of peace would 
be overwhelming, even if the terms were comparatively lenient. 

This means also that a German Talleyrand could afford to be 
essentially more moderate than a weaker peacemaker. A demo¬ 
cratic German who tried to represent his country at the peace- 
table, surrounded by spectres of the Erzbergers and Hermann 
Mullers and Rathenaus, hampered by the knowledge that his 
countrymen were not behind him, would quite naturally lean 
over backward to give the impression of forcefulness and rigid 
nationalism. A German Talleyrand, wrapped in the prestige of 
his shrewdness and backed by the confidence of his people, could 
afford to be reasonable. He coTild afford to repudiate the Nazi 
heritage of conquest without being called a traitor. As Talleyrand 
spoke for France at the Congress of Vienna, a man like Dr. Schacht 
or Otto Meissner could say that Germany ‘now took pride m her 

moderation’! ., , • 1 + 

Both Mr. Meissner and Dr. Schacht have no ideological axes to 

grind. Like Talleyrand, they could limit themselves to steering 
nature intelligently on its course. This would be an immense 
advantage in a German peacemaker and would give peace a real 
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chance, for in Germany nature works toward peace. The loss of 
some fiU million of her best young men in two wars in the course 
of one generation and the sheer physical exhaustion resulting 
from it gives a real basis for a peaeeful development of Germany. 
Dr. Schacht and Otto Meissner would be the men to make the 

most of this by doing the least. 

As I write this book, and ponder the material in it, I cannot 
help thinking at this time that a German Talleyrand might make 
the best possible German peacemaker on the morning after Hitler. 



XII 


THE CHURCH LEADERS 

Persecution is as old as the world. For thousands of years men 
have been tortured by the powers that be because of their con¬ 
victions, their religious faiths, or their adherence to a cause. There 
is a pattern to persecution—a pattern woven of firmness, suffering, 
cruelty—which is splashed all over the immense canvas of history 
and which is always the same—or, rather, which was the same 
until the rise of Hitler. Hitler succeeded in bringing a new, devilish 
element to persecution which makes the craft of exterminating 
enemies more infamous and deadher than it had been at any time. 
Hitler purged persecution of heroism and martyrdom. 

All persecutions, no matter what kind they had been, produced 
victims venerated by their fellowmen for their fortitude and per¬ 
severance. It was not the bravery of the victims alone that did this. 
There was also the sincerity of the persecutors. In all persecutions 
before Hitler’s the persecutors were frank about their motives and 
aims. They said: ‘This man must burn at the stake because he 
beheves in the wrong God’—‘This man must be put in chains be¬ 
cause the convictions he stands for are dangerous’—‘This man rots 
in jail because he did not repudiate his God or his cause.’ Hitler is 
the first persecutor in history who deliberately obscured the mo¬ 
tives and aims of his persecution so as to deny his victims the glory 
of fighting, suffering and dying for the adherence to a faith or to a 
cause. Hitler robbed martyrdom of the elements which make 

martyrdom great and venerable in the eyes of men. 

Hider’s persecution of the Jews is a case in point. He persecuted 
them openly and without subterfuge. Yet he has made only Jewish 
victims, not Jewish martyrs. The saUent feature of Hitler’s Jewish 
persecution is that the individual Jew under his heel had no alter¬ 
native. It was never up to him to decide between his physical wel¬ 
fare and his convictions. Yet what lifts men’s hearts at the con¬ 
templation of martyrdom is its voluntary nature. A martyr is really 
only a martyr when he is faced with the choice between pain and 
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death and his spiritual and intellectual integrity on one hand, and 
his physical salvation and the betrayal of his beliefs on the other. 
He chooses suffering in order to keep faith with his God and his 

cause. . 

In other ways, too, Hitler has worked systematically at de- 

martyrizing persecution. In the concentration camps he has meted 
out nameless torment to nameless men, and no one knows how 
this communist or that socialist faced his tormentors. Indeed, 
according to Nazi authorities, there are no tormentors; with 
Satanic consistency those who were tortured to death are officially 
reported to have committed suicide or died of pneumonia. To say 
the least, this is an effective method of wiping out any vestiges of 
heroism which might make the German people martyr-conscious. 

But there is another device which is even more effective: to 
deny the men who fill concentration camps and prisons any claim 
to moral, religious, or political convictions. Nazi propaganda makes 
these men ‘a-social creatures’, and ‘common culprits’, unworthy 
of the admiration due to those who suffer and die for their faith or 
their cause. ‘No martyrs, only criminals’; this is the terrible slogan 
which characterizes Hitler’s policy of persecution. Men whose 
opposition troubles the Nazis are ostensibly accused of smuggling 
money out of Germany, of being homosexual, or of having be¬ 
trayed their country to the enemy. They are accused of any petty, 
selfish offence or ignoble crime which makes the perpetrator con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of his fellowmen. 

But, fortunately for the anti-Nazi cause. Hitler did not succeed 
in suppressing all vestiges of personal courage, selflessness, and 
perseverance in the struggle against Nazidom. There exist oppo¬ 
nents to Hitler whose strength of soul and integrity is so great that, 
notwithstanding the calumnies with which the Nazis have tried 
to smear them, the Germans know that these men risk their lives 
and liberty not for any selfish interest, but for the spiritual pro¬ 
tection of the fatherland. For these men are churchmen. Their 
every sermon and every pastoral letter is a political event in the 
Germany of today and no word by them is ever lost. 

There is no doubt that the leaders of the Church who emerge 
from the anti-Nazi fight as heroes and martyrs will play an im¬ 
mense role in Germany the morning after. They will do this not 
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only on the strength of their personal prestige, but because or¬ 
ganized Christianity, whose exponents they are, will be more 
important in the scheme of things German than it has been since 
the Reformation. Christianity will constitute the one anti-Nazi 
force which comes out of the cataclysm of the Third Reich stronger 
than it went in. What with all their hopes, ambitions and beliefs 
crumbling about them, the Germans are bound, unless they should 
throw themselves into the arms of another revolution, to cling to 
the Churches for all the spiritual support they can give them. 

Whether a leader of one of the Churches will become Germany’s 
new leader is an irrelevant question. With or without a political 
post, the great Christians who have proved their mettle in the 
fight against Hitler will be the most powerful factors in leading 
the Fourth Reich’s struggle for peace and order and a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the rest of the world. 

There are two German priests who have become symbols of the 
resistance of Christianity against Nazidom. One is a Protestant 
pastor, the other is a Cardinal of the Catholic Church. One has 
gone through the torments of concentration camps for the last six 
years; the Gestapo never dared to touch the other. It is well known 
in the party hierarchy that Hitler fears no men in Germany more 
than these two priests. Ever sincd he has come to power they have 
embodied the most dangerous challenge to his domination of the 
souls of the German people. They are Pastor Martin Niemoller 
and Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber. 

It is a holiday Sunday in Munich. At noon you are strolling 
through the gay little streets with their rococo houses, and find 
yourself caught in the crowds packing the square before the 
Church of Our Lady. A solemn suspense fills the air; in silent ex-, 
pectancy men, women and children watch the facade of the cathe¬ 
dral with its high domed towers. No sound is heard except the 
muted strains of music from inside, and now and then the whine 

of a child. 

Then the doors of the cathedral are thrown open and under the 
sudden loud clamour of the organ. Cardinal Faulhaber, with his 
clergy, come out in a blaze of red. A hoarse shout of emotion - 
breaks from the crowd and swirls around the Cardinal s sturdy 
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figure, clothed in scarlet—hat, gloves, shoes, the moire tram be¬ 
hind him. His long, high-nosed face with its powerfhl chin, the 
dark eyes under the black winged eyebrows, do not betray his 
seventy-four years. With vigorous steps he strides toward the 
large, black Daimler drawn up for him, and as he walks his hand 
describes brisk little blessings in the air, touching quickly the head 
of a child, thrusting his amethyst ring forward to a soldier who 
pushes forward to kiss it. The Cardinal does not smile; he looks 
at no one. His eyes, fierce, preoccupied, remote, stray beyond the 
crowd that sways toward him in a flurry of tenderness. Then, ener¬ 
getically gathering his red robes around him, he ducks into the 
long limousine, which swings off importantly in the direction of 

the Isar. 

Here, amidst the wooded hills which fringe the blue river, the 
Cardinal has his official residence. A grey castle, gloomy with its 
stately Baroque halls, is a fitting dwelling for this dynamic per¬ 
sonality who is the special Papal representative to Germany, and 
spiritual leader of some 22,000,000 German Catholics, about one- 

third of the population of the old Reich. 

Faulhaber was born in Heidenfeld, in Southern Franconia, and 
to this day his voice holds the accents of this region, famed for its 
hearty dry wines and its strong, serene people. From early youth 
it was evident that he would go far in the clerical career he had 
chosen. A brilliant scholar and man of letters, he specialized in 
Old Testament Scripture and in the study of Biblical poetry. 
And his early papers are written in the noble luminous German 
which has ever since put his utterances into a class by them¬ 
selves. 

After having studied in England, Spain and Italy, Faulhaber 
lectured at the University of Wurzburg and then took the chair of 
Old Testament Scriptures at the University of Strassburg. But all 
this was only a prelude. His real career began when he became 
Bishop of Speyer in the beginning of the First World War. 

Characteristically it was a political issue which brought the 
forceful figure of the Bishop of Speyer to the attention of wider 
circles of the German people. The issue was whether or not the 
big old church bells should be melted into cannon. Faulhaber 
was for melting them, and melted they were. What gives this 
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incident heightened significance is the fact that a few years later 
Faulhaber refused to have the holy vessels used in part payment 
for reparations: there was a difference between church bells and 
holy vessels and between the emergency of the war and the 
bottomless pit of the reparations. 

Faulhaber has always known how to strike a perfect balance 
between being a German patriot and a prince of the Church. 
Such diplomatic and political abilities remarkable in a church¬ 
man were considered great assets in the troubled times through 
which Germany had to pass in those days. Hence his swift rise. 

Faulhaber has always shown as little consideration for his per¬ 
sonal security as does a general in battle. In the period imme¬ 
diately following the First World War Bavaria was a socialist 
soviet republic, weakly ruled by a would-be Lenin, who was 
killed off in the beginning of 1919. There was httle love lost be¬ 
tween the revolutionaries and the Archbishop of Munich, who 
became the rallying-point for all the forces which did not see 
salvation in Marxism. 

One day the Reds even mounted machine-guns opposite Faul- 
haber’s residence, because they believed that he had given asylum 
to the Kin g of Bavaria. But Faulhaber took this and other tribu¬ 
lations in his stride. 

On New Year’s Day, 1919, when political passions ran highest 
and the masses were desperate, this imposing character delivered 
a sermon which frankly defied the powers-that-were by attacking 
socialist philosophy and practice, and during Easter week, ipiQj 
he went three times every day to the Cathedral, passing right 
through the Red Guard. It was partly due to Faulhaber s in¬ 
fluence that the Bavarians so quickly lost their taste for com¬ 
munist revolution; but scarcely was this menace overcome when 
Munich became the stage for another revolutionary movement— 

the first stirring of the Nazis. 

It is an interesting fact that Hitler’s loathing for Faulhaber 
dates as far back as the Beerhall putsch of Cardinal, so 

Hitler says, was the power behind the Bavarian minister K^-hr 
who foiled the undertaking. Faulhaber himself calls Hitler s 
assertion fantastic, and denies having had any previous knowledge 
of the matter. But in the Ftihrer’s imagination his powerful per- 
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son.Uty has never ceased to stand for all the things that made the 

Church Enemy Number One of Nazidom. 

A Catholic by birth, Hitler has always considered the Catholic 
Church as a formidable opponent. What impressed him most was 
that the Church was an organization which had lasted for nearly 
two thousand years and embodied the deepest insight into human 
nature. He realized that, while such an organization existed, the 
rule of National Socialism over German souls could never be 
absolute. A German who believed in the gentle teachings of 
Christ could never put all his faith into German race, blood, and 
destiny. Christian emphasis on the divine soul of man menaced 
the deification of the State to which, according to Nazi doctrine, 
the individual had to dedicate himself. There could be only one 

Church for the Germans: Nazism. 

Hitler never said frankly that he was out to destroy the Church; 
he never made a frontal attack on it. His plan was to undermine 
the power of the Church by making its representatives ridiculous 
and contemptible in the eyes of the German people, thus robbing 
the Church of its moral standing and, above all, alienating the 
young generation. Within a few years he expected that the Church 

would be nothing but an empty shell. 

Like Labour and the Nationalists before her, and the British 
and French ruling classes after her, the Church thought first that 
it would be possible to find a satisfactory modus vivendi with Nazi¬ 
dom. The main reason for this misconception was that influential 
Catholic circles, never fond of the Weimar Republic and strongly 
opposed to the coalition of their own Catholic (Centre) party 
with the Left, aimed at the restoration of a Christian and author¬ 
itarian regime, and they believed that Hitlerism provided it. 
Then, too, they felt that Nazism was the only alternative to Bol¬ 
shevism, which they feared. Thirdly, the German bishops, in agree¬ 
ment with Rome, were determined not to give the slightest pre¬ 
text for the charge that they were internationalistic and lacking in 
sympathy with the necessities of the German people. 

And last, but not least, they knew a great popular movement 
when they saw one, and had learned from history that to keep a 
hand in it at almost any price was more advantageous for the 
Church than to be left out in the cold. 
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Characteristic of this attitude is a statement made by Bishop 
Berning of Osnabruck in 1933; ‘We must not once again mis¬ 
understand a powerful national movement as we did at the time 

of the Reformation. We must accept the facts while there is yet 
time.’ 

It was in this spirit of good-will and caution that the Church 
afforded Hitler his first resounding diplomatic success which more 
than anything else made his regime look respectable. This was 
the Concordat between the Vatican and the Third Reich in July, 
^ 933 - Clever, agile Franz von Papen negotiated the Concordat 
on behalf of the Reich, as a result of which that devout Catholic 
became the first Quisling—probably an unwitting one. For the 
Catholics really believed for a short moment that their relation to 
the State would be as friendly as in Italy. It was an illusion. The 
signatures under the Concordat were not yet dry when the Third 
Reich introduced sterilization laws in direct opposition to Pius 
XI’s Encyclical on marriage, and discriminated against Catholic 
youth organizations and confessional schools guaranteed by the 
Concordat. A few months later persecution of the Church in 
typical Hitler style began in earnest. In order to avoid making 
religious martyrs, priests and members of Catholic orders were 
accused of, and punished for, crimes against the exchange laws, 
for immoral offences, and for treasonable activities. Their trials 
were used as propaganda against the Church. 

There is no doubt that such a situation created deep confusion 
among the faithful in Germany. They could not understand how 
the Vatican stood for such violations of the letter, and even more 
of the spirit, of the Concordat without severing relations. Or why 
the Catholic clergy in Germany did not speak out against the 
restrictions of religious liberty. And Hitler’s propaganda did every¬ 
thing to foster the impression that the Church was afraid to pro¬ 
tect its flock. 

From 1933 to 1937 there was only one prince of the Church 
who took up the battle for the Church publicly, thus showing Ger¬ 
man Gatholics that the Church was alive to the dangers which 
threatened it from Nazism. This was Cardinal von Faulhaber. 

In this fight Faulhaber was not a man of liberal sympathies. 
He had no fondness for the Weimar Republic, with its Marxist 
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slant and its indifference to religion. His natural sympathies were 
with authority. There is only one freedom he fights for—the free¬ 
dom to believe and think and live as a Christian. But Faulhaber 
recognized that this fight could be neither postponed nor sub¬ 
jected to compromise. 

Only a few months had passed after the conclusion of the Con¬ 
cordat when, in a series of Advent sermons, he raised his voice in 
protest against Nazi attempts to do away with the Old Testament 
on the grounds that it was a product of the Jewish race. ‘Even the 
person of Christ,’ he said in his first sermon, ‘is not spared by this 
religious revolution. Some have, indeed, tried to save Him with 
a forged birth-certificate and have said that He was not a Jew at 
all, but an Aryan because there were Aryans among the inhabi¬ 
tants of Galilee. . . . Also others, who admit that he was a Jew, 
demand that we should renounce him. . . . When such voices are 
raised, when such movements are afoot, the Bishop cannot remain 
silent, . . . and therefore I preach these Advent sermons on the 
Old Testament and its fulfilment in Christianity.’ 

Faulhaber’s sermons created a sensation in Germany. Printed 
in book form with the title, Judaism, Christianity, and Germany, 
they were read by educated Germans of all religions. Here, people 
felt, spoke a Christian and a scholar in the wilderness of weird 
pagan myth. Moreover, here was the German language handled 
in the grand manner that was otherwise forgotten in Hitler’s 
Germany. The Nazis were furious and attacked Faulhaber vio¬ 
lently, but to no avail. The Advent Sermons became the noblest 
symbols of spiritual, intellectual, and moral opposition to Hitler¬ 
ism. 

Throughout the first years of the Third Reich, Faulhaber’s was 
the only voice raised in protest against Nazidom. At that time the 
German episcopate was as divided in its attitude toward National 
Socialism as, let us say, the British and French ruling classes. Faul¬ 
haber alone realized that Hitler was the archenemy of the Church 
and had to be fought. Indeed there were quite a few German 
bishops who would not give up hope for a compromise between 
the Church and Nazidom. They preached appeasement, with the 
result that in 1936, in the midst of the trials meant to establish the 
general immorahty of the Catholic clergy and orders, the bishops 
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made a conciliatory move to support Hitler against Russia. But 
this was a passing phase. In 1937 Pope Pius XI himself came out 
with his famous Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge’, which is the 
Vatican’s ‘J’accuse’ of Nazidom. It took up the violations of the 
Concordat and warned the faithful against the race-myth as a 
conception of the Deity; against the Nazi conception of justice 
(right is what is useful to the nation); against the misuse of sacred 
terms; against national-racial religion. The Encyclical was read 
from the pulpits in Germany, but the Catholic printers who 

dared to publish it were closed down. 

This Encyclical inaugmated a new phase in the battle between 
Church and Nazidom. From now on the Nazis became more open 
in their attacks on the Church, and even the most appeasement- 
minded among the German bishops gave up hope of compromise 

with Hitlerism. 

Hitler rejected the Encyclical in his speech of May i, I 937 > 
the Nazis proceeded to close in on the clergy. To name only two of 
many instances: Bishops were called as witnesses to the immorality 
trials. The Bishop of Speyer, accused of sending anti-Nazi reports 
to the Vatican, was confronted with photostats of his correspon¬ 
dence with Cardinal Pacelli (the present pope), which had been 
secretly opened. But even then an open break was avoided by the 
Vatican, for several reasons. One is that the cancellation of the 
Concordat would be contrary to all the traditions of the Church. 
Then too the Nazis could always point to the fact that certain 
provisions of the Concordat, such as the State’s financial obligation 
toward the Church, were fulfilled. Thirdly, there survived m cer¬ 
tain Catholic circles inside and outside Germany a strong distrust 
of leftist liberal and Jewish groups, which protested bitterly 
against Hitler’s persecution of the Church while ^ey had been 
indifferent to the plight of the Churches in Russia Mexico 
Up to the moment that this is being written the Church has 
avoided any appearance of participating in an anti-fascist front. 
Yet within the German clergy things have changed ^onsiderab y 
since the Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge’. Fau haber has 
ceased to be the only protesting Catholic voice in ^azi ^Ider- 

ness. Former ecclesiastical appeasers have now retired to what one 
of them called an ‘inner line of resistance’, and a few other bishops 
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have joined Faulhaber in his vigorous opposition to Hitlerism. 
The name of the most famous of these fighting princes of the 
Church is now mentioned in the>am4breath with Faulhaber: the 
Bishop of Munster, Count Clemens August von Galen. 

This fearless priest comes from one of the most aristocratic 
houses of Germany. He lacks Faulhaber’s immense erudition and 
his classical style, but he brings into the struggle a mixture of 
gaUantry and humour which has endeared him to the hearts of 
the people. Galen chaUenges Nazidom in a language devoid of 
diplomatic discretion: ‘We (the Church) are now not hammer, 
but anvil,’ he says. ‘Whatever is worked out on the anvil receives 
its form not only from the hammer but also from the anvil. The 
anvil has simply to be firm and hard and if it is sufficiently strong 

and tenacious, it holds longer than the hammer. 

Galen revolted openly against the Gestapo, against mercy kill¬ 
ings, against Hitler’s theory that the child belongs to the State. 
Indeed the last issue provoked an incident which shows the quick¬ 
witted lightness with which Galen handles his foe. It has con¬ 
stantly amused the German people. The Bishop was scheduled to 
lecture on the topic, ‘Family and Child’, and the Party thought 
it a good idea to heckle him. At one point an S.A. man called out, 
‘How can a man presume to discuss the family and the child if he 

is not married and has no children?’ 

There followed a moment of breathless suspense. 

Then the Bishop drew himself up and answered severely; ‘I 
won’t toleiate having our Fiihrer insulted in this hall.’ 

On another occasion the Nazis completely lost their patience 
with the Bishop and decided to arrest him. Munster is a small city 
and the Gestapo’s intentions did not remain a secret. When its 
men arrived at the Bishop’s palace, an excited crowd filled the 
square. The Gestapo entered the palace and announced that they 
had come to take Galen with them. Galen did not protest, but 
simply asked to be allowed to change his clothes first—a demand 
which could hardly be refused. 

Galen left the room, and returned a few minutes later clad in 
the vestments of his office—cape and mitre—and carrying his 
crozier. The Gestapo gasped: ‘But, Herr Bischof, we cannot take 
you like this.’ Galen answered firmly that everything he had said 
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and done, he had said and done as a priest of the Church, and that 
he would leave the house only in his ofl&cial robes. The incident 
ended when the Gestapo left by the back door while Galen stepped 
out on the balcony and bestowed the apostolic blessing upon the 
thousands who had gathered outside. 

Since the war began the Catholic opposition to Nazism has 
become a most hopeful sign for the future. Several other dis¬ 
tinguished voices have joined the protests and warnings of Faul- 
haber and Galen, among them Count Conrad von Preysing, 
Bishop of Berlin, whose utterances are remarkably frank denuncia¬ 
tions of Nazi treatment of the Jews and the conquered people, and 
their contempt for individual rights. The latest German Bishops’ 
Conference of Fulda, with a directness unheard of by Hitler’s 
opponents, lamented the ‘ramparts of bitterness and enmity’ 
which religious persecution has created in occupied Europe. 

But how is it possible for these Churchmen to express their 
criticism so freely in the Third Reich? The answer is t,hat Hitler 
is still resolved not to make religious martyrs of princes of the 
Church as long as it can be avoided. Yet these heroic bishops 
never know when Hitler wiU find it necessary to strike at them. 
They are in constant danger. But though the German press is 
forbidden to print Church news, except for hbellous articles in¬ 
spired by Dr. Goebbels, their sermons and pastoral letters are 
secretly circulated throughout Germany, and every passage in 
them is food for German souls even more undernourished than 

German stomachs. 

The German people love these heroic Cathohcs. There is no 
doubt that they are destined to be the most important factors in 

the reconstruction of post-war Germany. 


In spite of Hitler’s intention not to make rehgious martyrs, he 
has made one. . . , 

As this is written, this one man has been m prisons and concen¬ 
tration camps for over six years, and HiUer is reported to have smd 
to a high Nazi dignitary who pleaded for his release. So^ ong ^ 
am the Ftihrer, that man will not see freedom again. 
Protestant pastor and, because he is the only real martyr who hj 
emerged from the Nazi persecution, he is today probably the most 
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famous Protestant pastor in the world. His name is Martin 

Niemoller. ^ xj o 

I met Pastor Niemoller once:some fifteen .years ago. He was a 

slim, wiry man and his face had a roughly-hewn, unfinished look. 
Big projecting ears and light merry eyes made him look consider¬ 
ably younger than his thirty-six years. With his soldierly carriage 
and ill-fitting clothes he gave the impression of a typical German 
officer in mufti. He spoke as many former officers did at that time 
—indignant about the weak Weimar regime, reparations, the 
shacUes of Versailles, and the undignified policy of fulfilment. It 
was the usual argument of German post-war nationalism. 

All this was part of a strange man who started his professional 
life not in the pulpit but in the Kaiser’s navy. He was a dare-devil. 
During the war he made a spectacular record as a U-boat officer, 
torpedoing many British ships in the Mediterranean. But the 
German defeat and the collapse of his world did things to Nie¬ 
moller. When he was ordered by his superiors to take his U-boat 
to Britain to be surrendered according to the terms of the peace 

treaty, he resigned his commission. 

Defeated, humiliated Germany seemed an insufferable place 
for a patriot to live in, and Niemoller and his young bride thought 
seriously of emigrating to Argentina and becoming sheep farmers. 
It is fascinating to speculate what would have happened had they 
done this. When the plan fell through, Niemoller decided to stay 
in Germany, but to five as far away as possible from German 

actualities by becoming a farmer. 

Later he realized that flight was no solution. He could not wrap 
himself in his bitterness about Germany’s destiny and let it go at 
that. He belonged to the German people and he had to live near 
them. Suddenly he felt that the best way to do this was to become 
a pastor. 

Many years back when he was a boy, Niemoller had considered 
becoming a pastor, but had then forgotten all about it. He had 
grown up in his father’s rectory in Elberfeld. There had been five 
children; they had no riches, but knew great spiritual wealth. 
‘Every day,’ Niemoller was to write later, ‘began with God’s 
word, and in the evening it was the last word we heard. It was a 
strong and joyous fife which surrounded us and carried us with it.’ 
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Niemollcr thought back over this for a time, then one day set 
down in his diary the words: ‘Am going into the church.’ Later he 
explained: ‘I had no particular liking for theology as a science for 
the solution of problems. But I had in my own life seen cases 

4 

where the hearing of the word and the belief in Christ as om Lord 
and Saviour had made men live anew and become free and 
strong.’ 

Years of study followed his decision and brought out the 
Lutheran characteristics in NiemoUer. He was poor and a family 
man, and with inflation and unemployment it was not easy to 
work his way through college. But NiemoUer did it, working as a 
labomer on the State RaUway. I beUeve that his distaste for the 
Weimar RepubUc came partly from his intimate knowledge of 
the economic insecurity in which the Germans of his generation 
lived. 

Once NiemoUer had his studies behind him, he rose swiftly. 
After a few short years he was called by the largest parish of 
Dahlem, the most elegant suburb of BerUn. Here wealthy bankers 
and industriaUsts had their houses, and here also Uved many high 
officials and officers. There was probably not a more influential 
Protestant community in the whole of Germany. Everything was 
shining and new in Dahlem: the substantial and graceful vUlas 
and the fresh green shrubberies and the gUttering cars which 

flitted through these fashionable streets. 

Soon the fame of the new Dahlem pastor who had been a war 

hero spread all over Berlin, and people came from everywhere to 
hear him preach. I heard him frequently before Hitler came, a.nd 
after. There was never any doubt that he was an outstanding 
figure on the pulpit. But where did his extraordinary appeal 
spring from? NiemoUer was no great orator. He was no great 
religious thinker. His language lacked brilUance. But he had some¬ 
thing that few priests have—the unique faculty of communicating 
the essence of Christianity: he transmitted Faith. Faith was in his 
every gesture, and in every inflection of his voice. He himself was 
faith. Listening to him reading the lesson, leading m prayer, an¬ 
nouncing his text and the hymns, you felt that for the first time 

you really understood the meaning of it all. 

There was something else NiemoUer did. He gave a sense ol 
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closeness to those who heard him, a sense of communion of the 
spirit. You were not alone. You were part of a real community. 
This was the particular achievement of NiemoUer that his magic 
faith could weld a gathering of the most elegant and worldly 
people into a community as united in the Cross as were the early 

Christians. 

NiemoUer was the most powerful Christian voice in Berlin 
when Hitler came to power, and it was clear that he would play a 
great role in the Third Reich. The question was only what kind of 
role. It was well known that NiemoUer was pro-Nazi. Some people 
even thought he was a Nazi. Whatever he was, when National 
Socialism began to rise, he saw in it a constructive force which 
would restore order, discipline, and national consciousness at 
home and would secure the fatherland a more respected position 

abroad. 

Niemoller’s relationship with Nazism was typical of many Pro¬ 
testant pastors. By and large, one can say that the official Pro¬ 
testant Church was pro-Nazi. There were some militant Protesants 
who still dreamed the great dreams of the Reformation and saw in 
National Socialism a means to break the power of Rome and to 
establish a united German Church, evangelical in its essence, of 
which the Catholics would form a mere sect. Most of them loathed 
the Weimar Republic, and longed for the rebirth of the nation. 
Few of them had any inkling of the danger which menaced 
Christianity through Nazism. 

NiemoUer himself trusted Hitler implicitly. In the course of 
talks with him he became convinced that the pagan movement 
within the party was so much eyewash which Hitler would drop 
as soon as he was in power, and that Hitler would not let race 
theories interfere with Christ’s teachings of universal love, mercy, 
and humility. 

But only a few weeks of the Third Reich went by before Nie- 
moller realized that his confidence in the Ftihrer had been mis¬ 
placed. Nazism, he discovered, was not the dawn of new promises, 
but the most vicious attempt ever made to destroy Christianity. 
The terrible results of the official race policy, not only for the 
Church but for the reputation of Germany all over the civilized 
world, the methods of violence, the evident intention to make of 
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the Church a tool of the State—all this horrified him. Yet he did 
not abandon hope of making Hitler see the light. 

He called on Hitler. After waiting for a long time the Pastor was 
led into the Presence to find the F uhrer a mixture of sullenness and 
disdain. For him the time was past when one had to make pro¬ 
mises to Protestant pastors. While he considered the Catholic 
Church a formidable force and its exponents figures to reckon 
with, he had only contempt for Protestantism. In his opinion, it 
had no organization and no conception of what a Church should 
be. He was sure that he could do almost anything with Protestant 
pastors. They would submit to his every demand. Unlike the 
leaders of the Catholic Church they had no great position to de¬ 
fend or means to defend it with. So when Niemoller told the 
Fuhrer how deeply concerned he was about the future of the Ger¬ 
man nation, not only as a pastor but as a patriot, Hitler cut him 
off sharply with a remark that the future of Germany was his, 
Hitler’s, concern alone, and that Niemoller had better mind his 
own business. What Niemoller’s business was, he left no doubt— 
he wanted complete submission of the Protestant Church to the 
State, under the leadership of the Party. 

Niemoller went home a disillusioned man. He knew now that 
there was no peace or co-operation possible between Christianity 
and the Nazi state, but only strife and conflict. He also knew that 

he could obey only one leader—God. 

And so the battle between the intrepid Pastor and Nazism wa§ 

on. 

It soon became evident that God, if He wished to survive at all, 
had to ‘heil Hitler’. A leader was imposed on the Church, Reichs- 
bishop Ludwig Muller, who had swallowed the Nazi-inspired 
doctrines of a ‘positive Christianity’, a creed largely made up of 
racial mysticism and the glorification of the national socialist state. 
The Reichsbishop, supported by the ‘German Christian’ pastors, 
set about adapting the Church to the political aims and policies of 
the Nazi state. Now Niemoller sprang into action. With a few 
others he formed an emergency league of defenders of the genuine 
Christian faith, from which a little later sprang the Confessional 

Church. 

The Confessional Church developed into the most important 
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Protestant Church movement in Germany. It stands for loyalty to 
the basis of the Church in universal spiritual faith, historically 
recorded in the Confessions, and it rejects the ecclesiastical policy 

of the Nazi state as opposed to the Christian spirit. 

The answer to the Niemoller-made opposition was at first only 
an increase of pressure by Reichsbishop Muller for the unification 
of Church and State. But when, after Hindenburg’s death in 1934, 
Muller asked every pastor to sign an oath committing himself with¬ 
out qualification to the political and spiritual leadership of Hitler, 
the battle was on. Niemoller ridiculed the Bishop, as well as Hitler, 
by drafting a pledge of his own, which opposed Nazi spiritual 
leadership and was taken up by the Confessional pastors. Nie¬ 
moller pledged himself to carry out his office as the servant of the 
Lord, bound to the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions of the 
Reformation and to sacrifice everything in protesting against any 
violation of such Confessions. He added significantly that in the 
employment of the Aryan paragraph within the precincts of the 
Church of Christ a violation of the Confessions was perpetrated. 

Niemoller’s procedure caused a sensation throughout Germany. 
The Reichsbishop was furious. He dismissed Niemoller on the 
spot and appointed another pastor to his Dahlem parish. That 
this was a mistake became evident on the Sunday when the new 
pastor was to appear in Niemoller’s pulpit. The usual elegant 
crowd filled the church that morning, but it was grimly silent. 
The air of tension which hung over the hall was enhanced by the 
unusual number of storm-troopers who packed the aisles. The 
uninitiated might have thought that they were the Reichsbishop’s 
boys, ready to quell any demonstration for Niemoller. Yet the 
contrary was true, and this was deeply significant. The blackshirts 
had come to block the way of the new minister, and they were pos¬ 
sibly a little disappointed that no strong-arm methods were needed. 
For the new man never showed up. Before a delighted congrega¬ 
tion which hardly trusted its eyes, Niemoller himself mounted the 
pulpit at the appointed hour, as if nothing had happened. That 

Sunday he preached on the text, ‘This is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith’. 

The Reichsbishop appealed to Goering to have Niemoller 
ejected, but Goering refused to move to oust a war hero. 
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As things arc in Nazi Germany the amazing thing is not that 
the militant pastor was eventually arrested, but that almost three 
years passed before it happened. For by fighting for rehgious 
liberty and for the purity of the gospel, NiemoUer attacked every 
important policy of the Third Reich. His sermons were the most 
effective anti-Nazi demonstrations possible, and his church became 
the rallying-point for all the forces which were nationalist but 
anti-Nazi. 

One incident illustrates Niemoller’s inflexible defiance to the 
powers that be. Ribbentrop, on becoming ambassador to London, 
thought that it would improve his position if he rejoined the 
Church which he had left a few years earher in accordance with 
the pagan tenets of the party hierachy. Applying to NiemoUer as 
the pastor of his parish for admission, he was asked the reasons 
for his wish to return to the Church. ‘Reasons of state,’ was the 
Nazi ambassador’s succinct answer. 

‘Insufficient reasons for joining the Church,’ NiemoUer wrote 
equally succinctly in return. 

This kind of defiance was intolerable not only to the Reichs- 
bishop but to Hitler himself, and everybody reaUzed that he 
would not stand for it forever. NiemoUer had no doubts about the 
danger in which he found himself. When on June 30, 1937, the 
Gestapo took him to the prison of Moabit, it was the expected that 
had happened at last. 

In vain the Nazis tried to disgust the German people with their 
most influential pastor by holding and trying him on the charge 
of treasonable activities. There was not a person in Germany who 
believed for a moment that this fearless patriot, who had risked 
his life for his country in war and in peace, could be a traitor. 
NiemoUer was acquitted by the law, but when he was about to 
leave the court, a free man, he was arrested again by the Gestapo 
and taken to a concentration camp. He has lived now in various 
concentration camps for six years, the ‘personal prisoner’ of the 
Fiihrer, dead to the outside world except for occasional visits by 

his wife and chUdren. 

Thus Hitler has succeeded in smothering the most powerful 
Protestant voice in Germany, and in breaking the backbone of 
Protestant resistance. For, contrary to optimistic reports of con- 
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tinuous Protestant anti-Nazi opposition, it is a fact that since Nie- 
moller’s imprisonment Germany has become rather quiet about 
the leaders of the Protestant Church. To all practical intents and 
purposes Catholic opposition to Nazism has been much more im¬ 
portant and articulate than Protestant opposition. There are 
various reasons for this. One is the absence of a strong Protestant 
figure like Niemoller, another the many divisions within the Pro¬ 
testant Church. Also there is no doubt that Hitler’s initial victories 
made a great impression on the German Protestant clergy, not 
only on the ‘German Christians’ but even on some leaders of the 
Confessional Church. There is something in success which can be 

easily mistaken for the blessings of God. 

Then there enters a historical factor which weakened Protestant 

anti-Nazi opposition. Ever since the Reformation there had been 
close links between the Protestant Church and the German State. 
‘Throne and altar’ have supported each other from the time when 
Luther’s godly princes became the first protectors of the young 
Church. German Protestantism has felt for centuries a traditional 
gratitude toward the state. And now the war has brought this 
traditional gratitude to the fore in spite of the state’s pressure upon 
the Church. The argument of Protestant Church leaders, German 
Christians and Confessional churchmen alike, is that with Ger¬ 
many’s whole existence at stake this is not the moment for the 
Church to start a revolution against the Government but for the 
Church to back up the nation at every step. 

Even the leaders of the Confessional Church have a vivid and 
bitter memory of the defeat in 1918 and of what it meant to Ger¬ 
many and to themselves, and they feel that in this urgent hour the 
vital issue of national survival must be put before the problems of 
Church government. The campaign against Russia has strength¬ 
ened this conciliatory attitude. The leaders of the Protestant 
Church have never ceased to consider Bolshevism the most dan¬ 
gerous enemy of Christianity in Europe. They would not stab a 

government which, to their minds, protects the Church from such 
menace. 

Against this dull background of appeasement the heroic figure 
of Niemoller has taken on even more grandiose proportions in the 
eyes of the German people. Niemdller, the Christian martyr, has 
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become the counterpoint to Hitler, the ruthless dictator. The 
Germans are proud of the man who defied Nazism in the name of 
Christ and who has taken upon himself nameless torments rather 
than repudiate his God. They are proud of Niemoller as one who 
stands for their own better self—or rather for the self they would 
like to be but are not. 

There is no doubt that if he survives his ordeal Niemoller will 
become the greatest moral and spiritual asset to the anti-Nazi 
forces and to the world they wish to build on the morning after 
Hitler. 

It is a strange fact that the few popular heroes and martyrs that 
anti-Nazi opposition has produced in Germany come from the 
conservative Germany—not, as some might hope, from the so- 
called progressive Germany. The uncomfortable truth is that 
neither liberal bourgeoisie nor labour has bred any anti-Nazi 
opponents who enjoy even a percentage of the veneration en¬ 
joyed by Faulhaber, Galen, and, most of all, Niemoller. 

This is only part of the story. As a straight matter of fact the 
Nazis have met their only major domestic defeat in their efforts to 
destroy the Christian faith. In the midst of the debris of trade 
unions. Freemason lodges, and of the Socialist and Communist par¬ 
ties which have fallen before Hitler as if they were of papier mache, 
organized Christianity still stands. In spite of the ofiicial pagan 
propaganda the Germans have as a whole remained within the 
folds of the Protestant and Catholic Churches. Ninety-five per 
cent of the people are still registered as church members and an 
additional three and one half per cent have publicly registered 
their belief in God. Educational work is being carried on with 
surprising effectiveness and has counteracted to a large extent the 
Nazi ideological teachings of the Hitler youth. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that the war, the loss of sons and 
brothers which German families have suffered in the Russian 
campaign, the crescendo ordeal of air bombardments, and the 
forebodings of worse things to come, have produced a religious 
revival of the first magnitude in the Third Reich. Throughout the 
cities and towns of Germany as well as in many argicultural areas, 
Bible classes have been organized among German workers. The 
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preaching of the Gospel is listened to with an intensity and hunger 
that has not been experienced for years. ‘Religion,’ wails an 
editorial in Goebbels’ favourite literary magazine, Die Welt- 
literatur, ‘is again taking hold of people in all classes with or with¬ 
out education, and the new influence of religion on the life of the 
German people is becoming extraordinary. It is a growing danger 

for Nazism.’ 

Thus it would seem that organized Christianity will be the only 
force for the good operating in Germany on the morning after 
Hitler. What, then, will such venerated Christian leaders as Faul- 
haber and Niemoiler want for’the Fourth Reich? In what direc- 
tion will they influence the Germans? 

They will want an order in Germany which is conservative and 
determined by Christian principles. While this order would not 
be liberal in the accepted sense, it would uphold the rights of the 
individual to live, to exist unharmed, to be free, to have prefer¬ 
ences, to contract marriage without government intervention; 
which means that Church leaders like Faulhaber and Niemoller 
would wish to abolish every vestige of Nazi race ideology. 

Even as this is being written German’Church leaders are actively 
discussing and planning how to combat the ‘catastrophic develop¬ 
ments’ that may follow the war. By this they mean civil strife and 
Bolshevism. Men like Faulhaber and Niemoller remain as anti- 
Bolshevik as ever, and they would reject and combat a communist 
Fourth Reich as much as they did the Nazi Third Reich. 

This does not mean that the Churches are opposed to economic 
progress. A considerable rapprochement has taken place between the 
Churches and the moderate labour movement inasmuch as it still 
exists—a rapprochement promoted by the growing receptiveness of 
the workers for religion, and by the realization of the churchmen 

that co-operation with moderate forces of labour is the only means 
of combating Bolshevism. 

While men like Faulhaber and Niemoller would probably like 
to see the restoration of the monarchy, or the institution of a con¬ 
servative government, it is unlikely that they wiU try to exclude 
groups which stand for more progressive interests. 

There is no doubt that for centuries there has not been such 
a chance for organized Christianity to become a decisive force 
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in German political life as there will be on the morning after 
Hitler. In a shattered world where all hopes, ideals and ambitions 
lie broken in pieces, the Churches alone have something to give to 
a nation sorely in need of spiritual solace and moral direction. 
German Church leaders are fuUy aware of the great task ahead of 
them and are preparing for it conscientiously. 

It would seem to me that, from the point of view of peace and 
order, nothing better could happen to the world than a great 
Christian renaissance in Germany. We must face the fact that in 
a nation so deeply stirred by years of wars and revolution, in a 
nation which has been let down successively by all other beliefs 
such as liberalism, socialism, totalitarianism—only a re-education 
in the name of Christ can have a deep and lasting effect. 

Let us, therefore, hope that men like Faulhaber, Galen, and 
Niemoller will be there to guide their countrymen toward a new 
order which shall make them admissible into a peaceful society of 
nations. 
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THE LIBERALS 


What is liberalism? 

In political terms it may be anything except Nazism and com¬ 
munism. It is not circumscribed by party lines. It is a funda¬ 
mental attitude toward life in general. Liberalism is the appre¬ 
ciation of freedom as an absolute good and its loss as an absolute 
evil. Liberalism is the recognition that the enjoyment of certain 
civil, political, and religious rights established by law is of para¬ 
mount importance. Liberalism is the belief in a maximum of social 
and economic opportunity for everybody. 

The citizens of the United States who have lived and prospered 
by its principles are convinced that liberalism embodies the 
finest attainment of civilization and the ultimate fulfilment of 
human longings, and they do not doubt that the peoples of the 
world would like nothing better than to partake of its blessings. 
It is, indeed, a cherished belief here that this war is fought in 
order to raise triumphantly the banners of the Four Freedoms in 
the lands of friend and foe alike. Even the Germans are to be made 
to share in the benefits of liberalism on the morning after. And 
this is why most people in the United States take it for granted 
that nobody but a German liberal will be Excellenz X. 

They earnestly believe that a liberal ruler is what Germany— 
or rather ‘the other Germany’—that mythical realm supposedly 
full of democratic pacifistic Germans—wants. 

I do not wish to be a kill-joy, but I think that it would be a 
catastrophe for Germany, and even more so for the peace, if Ex¬ 
cellenz X were a liberal. Mind you, I do not think this because I 
believe the Germans incapable of liberalism. On the contrary; 
it is because I hope for a great future for liberalism in Germany. 
But this future, as I see it, is not for the morning after Hitler but 
for a considerably later day. German liberalism will be such a 
weak plant on the morning after that in order to give it a chance 

to grow it will have to be tenderly guarded from the ill winds of 
the liquidation of the Hitler era. 
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I have so often pointed out in the coiurse of this book why we 
should make the peace only with forces firmly rooted in the Ger¬ 
man people that there is no need for me to go into it again. 
Suffice to say that German hberalism will have the feeblest of 
roots on the morning after. 

There are several reasons for this. One is that the Germans lack 
liberal traditions and liberal leadership. Another is that they have 
bitter memories of hberahsm as it was presented to them by the 
Weimar Republic. Moreover, totalitarian ideas—both communist 
and Nazi—have penetrated deeply into the German consciousness 
—and perhaps more so into their subconscious, where they will 
not be easily eradicated. The sad truth is that liberalism had no 
past in Germany and has no present. Will liberalism have a 
future? It might, unless a hberal ruler compromises it hopelessly 
by burdening it with the blame of the humiliations of a peace of 

defeat. 

The tale of hberalism in Germany is the story of the nostalgia of 
poets and thinkers rather than a history of political reahty. No 
modern nation has produced men of mightier liberal vision than 
Germany, but in no modern nation were these men so completely 
divorced from public affairs. From the nineteenth century to our 
time, German poets and thinkers, from Hoelderhn to Thomas 
Mann, were liberals. But no German statesman of any stature 
could be called a liberal. Prose and verse have thrived on liberal 
vision in majestic beauty, yet hberalism has created not a single 
readable document of state. The Germans never had a Declara¬ 
tion of Independence or a Bill of Rights. The Germans have sung 
the ideals of the French Revolution, but have failed to translate 

them into political thought and action. 

Goethe, probably one of the most universal human beings of ah 

time, glorified the ‘Heilige Freiheit’ (Holy Liberty), and his whole 
life was a testimony to a magnificent individualism. Yet he kept 
aloof from the great popular movements of his period and de¬ 
spised the official ‘priests of liberty’. SchiUer’s entire work is a 
tremendous protest against tyranny in every form, and a more 
moving plea for freedom of thought has never been made than by 
his Marquis Posa in Don Carlos. But, though for generations every 
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educated German learned these words by heart, they had no effect 

in the compelling terms of politics. 

To be fair to the German people, it should be said that the 
reason for their lack of realistic response to the ideals of the French 
Revolution is not primarily inherent in German character, but 
rather in historical circumstances which have never given them 
much of a chance. It sounds paradoxical, but it is a fact, that the 
main obstacle to a liberal development in Germany was that the 
Germans kept faith with the European idea long after France and 
Britain had become national states and put their national interests 
before the solidarity of Europe. The unity of Europe had been 
embodied in the Holy Roman Empire, and the Germans re¬ 
mained loyal to its ideals when the other nations divided the 
world among themselves. Had the Germans been less good Euro¬ 
peans; had they discarded their ‘internationalism’ earlier: they, 
too, might have been receptive to the alluring call of Liberty. 

As things were, the Germans were by then so busy trying to 
catch up with the other European states in becoming a nation 
that this effort absorbed all their constructive political energies. 
It has absorbed them ever since, and unfortunately, it was only 
Hitler who at last achieved a real German national state. 

All of which does not mean that the French Revolution passed 
by Germany without leaving a trace. There were moments when 
its appeal found an echo in the German soul. It was just that the 
Germans, determined on becoming a nation, did not understand 
this appeal in terms of individual liberty, but in terms of national 
independence. It was with this cry of national independence, 
stimulated by the French Revolution, that the German armies 
helped to win the wars of liberation against Napoleon. 

Then again German nationalism spoke the language of the 
French Revolution in the 1830’s and 1840’s. For a while it looked 
as if a wave of popular nationalism would bring about the uni¬ 
fication of Germany. But it did not. And here entered an element 
which has remained characteristic of German liberalism ever 
since: it has always been deadly afraid of taking the responsibility 
for bloodshed and violence and has thus missed one chance after 
another. The German liberal revolution of 1848, which aimed at 
this united Germany, is a case in point. Here the liberal forces 
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succeeded in getting power only to capitulate at the sight of a 
Prussian General and his troops. The consequence of such 
cowardice was that the liberal forces were hardly in the picture 
at all when in 1870 national unity in its preliminary form was 
achieved in the xourse of three wars. The Second Reich was a 
creation of the Prussian army and the German dynasties, and it 
always remained an extension of both. 

What was life like for a liberal in the Kaiser’s Germany? Let us 
take, as a typical liberal, the son of one of the wealthy, highly- 
educated and cosmopolitan middle-class families in Southern 
Germany, who, now in his late forties, was born into Imperial 

Germany. 

Hans, as I shall call him, grew up in a house where love of the 
arts was part of the everyday existence. His father, a banker, 
collected French impressionist paintings and read German and 
English classics with his children after dinner; took them to see 
the plays of Goethe, Shakespeare and Schiller; and to listen to the 

music of Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner. 

While Hans was thus brought up to appreciate the great works 

of art and literature, his political education was practically non¬ 
existent. At home there was little talk of current affairs. Father 
admired Bismarck, found the Kaiser just a trifle noisy, and was 
proud of the young Reich. For the rest, he used to tell Hans that 
history was finished; that great wars and great revolutions were 
of the past, and that the world henceforth would move forward 
majestically on the elevated plains of peaceful progress—a pros¬ 
pect which depressed Hans a little because he found it boring. 
His father called himself a liberal; but did not think it his business 
to mbc in politics, as he used to call it. In this he was more right 

than he realized. 1 1 n 

In the social hierarchy of the second empire, with a feudal Lrer- 

many forming the top and a proletarian Germany forming the 

bottom, the bourgeoisie floated vaguely half-way between the two. 

That is, in these social and political conditions the bourgeois 

world which read the best books and listened to the best music, 

and was a marvellously civilized world from all points of vaew, 

enjoyed suitable prestige in the sphere of Kultur, but had little 

influence on political thought and action. The fact was— though 
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Hans realized this only later—that political Germany, no matter 
whether it was feudal or proletarian, never ceased to distrust the 
liberal cult of the individual which was the prerequisite of the 
civilization which he had taken in with his mother’s milk. Prus¬ 
sian general and trade-union leader alike believed in discipline 
rather than in personal freedom and in individual autonomy. 

What was even more fateful was that Hans’s own world lacked 
political consciousness. Many years later, when Hans thought of 
his childhood and youth, he understood that his father, fine 
flower of South German bourgeoisie though he was, had taught 
him to take the fruits of a liberal civilization for granted without 
bothering about the liberal principles on which this civilization 
rested. For instance, when the Dreyfus affair, then a lively issue, 
was discussed at the family dinner-table, his father did not at all 
approve of the fight the Dreyfusards had put up to prove the 
innocence of Captain Dreyfus. He found the struggle itself im¬ 
pressive, but the thought that the whitewashing of one man, no 
matter how innocent, should be allowed to weaken the unity of 
the nation as it was doing in France, frankly grieved him. Rightly 
or wrongly, he felt, the individual had to be subordinated to the 
necessities of the state. In this Hans’s father was typical of German 
liberals. 


A Dreyfus affair was at no time conceivable in Germany. With 
the longing for national unity having so long been the absorbing 
political sentiment, there was never enough passion left for in¬ 
dividual justice, even among German liberals, to sustain a battle 
for the right of one man against all the power of the state. It is a 
peculiar truism that while to the German liberals injustice was 
deplorable, the disruption of national unity for the sake of justice 

was intolerable. No individual, they thought, had a right to upset 
the whole applecart. 

Hans was sixteen, a few years before the First World War, 

when he came under the influence of a movement which was a 

challenge to the bourgeois civilization he had absorbed at home. 

It was the Youth Movement which was then sweeping Germany, 

and which was really a dress rehearsal for the great middle-class 
revolution of Nazism. 

While Hans hated the healthy part—the walking and the sleep- 
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ing in tents—he found the Movement emotionally and intellectu¬ 
ally almost irresistible. And the most irresistible thing about the 
Youth Movement was, to him, its very condemnation of every¬ 
thing bourgeois. The Youth Movement questioned every ideal 
that had come in with the French Revolution. It laughed at bom:- 
geois respectability anc^comfort, scorned bourgeois materialism, 
pitied liberal individualism. The Youth Movement stood for 
heroism and sacrifice. It aspired to an immense mystical com¬ 
radeship in which the individual could lose himself. It believed in 
the leadership principle. 

The Youth Movement left a lasting imprint upon the thinking 
and feeling of Hans, as it did with a great many of his contem¬ 
poraries who had been brought up in bourgeois traditions. And 
this was one of the reasons why liberal democracy, when finally 
translated into the reality of the Weimar Republic, caused so 
little enthusiasm with people like Hans. 

There were three reasons for the failure of the Weimar Republic, 
first and only liberal regime the Germans had. First of all, the 
initial indifference of the young generation to liberal ideals. Then 
the fact that inflation and the depression knocked the bottom out 
of all bourgeois beliefs. And finally, the Versailles Treaty and the 
consistent failure of the western democracies to back up the liberal 
forces in Germany. 

Hans had fought bravely through the war, was wounded, and 
earned the Iron Gross, second class, and a promotion to Lieuten¬ 
ant. And now he studied in Heidelberg and Munich and was a 
typical German liberal of his generation—a very ‘war generation’ 
and politically minded. The professors at whose feet he sat were 
also politically minded. Yet when in later years he went through 
his notes of those years, he was amazed to find nothing to indicate 
that he ever gave a thought to the bourgeois liberties which the 
Weimar Republic bestowed upon him. Instead, there was a lot 
about planned economy; and while Spengler’s Decline of the West 
and Lenin’s writings provoked pages and pages of passionate 
comment, the new Weimar Constitution was not mentioned 
once. Hans was no exception. Of his colleagues and friends, 
only the law students read the Weimar Constitution, and for 
them it was compulsory reading. He never met any German 
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who was proud of his Constitution as educated Americans are 
of theirs. 

Hans was equally indifferent to the essence of democracy, repre¬ 
sentative government. Here, too, he was typical of his class and 
generation. The Reichstag was something the bourgeoisie talked 
about with a wink and a smirk. It was true that there was always 
unutterable boredom during the sessions, and that the Germans 
make bad parliamentarians. No wonder, then, that the German 
lawmaker never had the prestige with the German people which 
a deputy had with the French or a Congressman with the Ameri¬ 
can. It is an ironical fact that only once did the Reichstag provide 
any real excitement for the Germans, and that was when it was 
burned down in February, 1933—presumably set on fire by the 
Nazis—and became a symbol of the defeat of the Republic. 

But even if people like Hans had had a far greater inclination 
for democracy, they would have had a hard time saving it. In¬ 
flation cruelly challenged the bourgeois ideals around which the 
Weimar Republic was built. By eliminating money, it left an 
already weak middle-class society bare of the belief which gave it 
a raison d’Stre: the belief in capitalism and in individual security. 
Though the stability of money was restored, the Germans never 
got over this shattering experience, and when the economic crisis 
came in 1929, Hans, who by now was a junior partner in his 
father’s bank and considered himself as a good liberal, was as 
eager as any communist to discuss the ‘End of Capitalism’. 

But what finally destroyed the German Republic was not so 

much the indifference of Hans and his contemporaries toward 

liberal processes, or the economic and financial crisis. It was the 

Versailles Treaty and the political Cinderella treatment which 

the old western Democracies gave to the weak German new¬ 
comer. 

I do not mean to discuss here the imperfections inherent in the 
treaty. The mere fact that it was the Republic which accepted 
what the German people considered as a major humiliation com¬ 
promised the liberal forces of the Republic from the start, while it 
strengthened the nationalists. It is often said that the Weimar 
Repubhc had no great leaders, which is the truth; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the other democracies had no great leaders either, or they 
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would have understood that something had to be done to help the 
steadily weakening liberal forces of the RepubHc against the in¬ 
creasing pressme from the extreme Left and the extreme Right. 
What the great democracies did, instead, was to use the weakness 
of the Repubhc to weaken it further. It is one of the tragi-comical 
features of the Weimar Republic that the leaders of the democ¬ 
racies later made to Hitler every concession on reparations and 
rearmament which, if made in time, would have prevented Hitler 
from coming to power. 

Was Hans aware of the dangers which threatened his world? He 
was. Many of his war comrades had joined the Nazis; some of 
them came from a social background similar to his own. He him¬ 
self went on stoically voting for the democrats, but he had no 
illusions about stopping what he considered to be the wave of the 
future. Not that he had a very clear understanding of the exact 
nature of this wave of the future. He often began to read Mein 
Kampf, but dropped it because he did not like the style of the book. 
Once he even went to a big Hitler meeting, but could not see what 
the masses found so exciting about the little man with the hair 

over his eye. 

For the rest Hans was a historical relativist. Most educated 
Germans are, which is why they find it rarely worth while to hold 
on to any regime at any price. Unlike Americans, who are apt to 
consider the theories of the French Revolution as eternal truth 
and their own form of government as the ultimate form of govern¬ 
ment, the Germans have at all times been intensely conscious of 
the fluid nature of history. Thus in their heart of hearts not even 
liberals like Hans considered the Weimar Repubhc as something 
absolute and permanent but regarded it rather as a transition to 
something else, a point of view which is not conducive to fighting 


and dying for Democracy. 

Hans did not grasp the full signiHcance of what was happeimg. 

One of the most momentous and consequential fects escaped m. 

that it was the German bourgeoisie itself which instigated 
Nazi revolution, and through it demolished those basic 
of liberalism and Democracy for which t^ bourgeome had stood 
firm ever since the French Revolution. The point ™ 
man hberahsm had lost its economic and po ^tical pres g , 
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its ideological basis has never been strong. The German bour¬ 
geoisie felt that, if it wished to survive, it had to invent something 
new and different, equally remote from liberalism and from 
Marxism. Nazism was the result. And so, under Hitler’s guidance, 
the middle classes transformed themselves into a dynamic force .so 
ruthless and skilful that before it the most powerful Communist 
party outside of Russia, and the best-organized labour movement 
outside Britain, collapsed like children’s balloons. 

But liberalism itself was even more completely annihilated than 
Marxian socialism. Hans could tell a tale about the life of a former 
liberal in the Third Reich. Profoundly civilized as he was, he kept 
aloof from the Nazi movement—a decision which was facilitated 
by the fact that he could not have gone into the party, even if he 
had wanted to, because his wife was half-Jewish. The whole 
situation plunged Hans into a political isolation which was far 
from splendid. 

Because the Third Reich originated with the middle classes, 
which were traditionally identified with liberalism but had 
sacrificed it, Hitler had to bother about them less than about 
labour. Then, too, while he needed the labour masses for his arma¬ 
ments, the bourgeois, like Hans, could be easily replaced in his 
scheme of things if they tried to make trouble. But they did not 
try. Hans and former liberals of his kind, realizing how powerless 
they were, offered even less resistance than other groups. 

Even so Hitler took no chances. Every single organization 
which had been traditionally connected with liberalism, and 
which might become a springboard for future liberal opposition, 
was systematically stamped out. Freemason lodges, to one of 
which Hans belonged, were the most important of them—not 
that Freemasonry was ever as influential in Germany as it was in 
Italy and France, but it constituted an order outside of the Nazi 

order and was a natural rallying-point for potentially subversive 
bourgeois elements. 

What did Hans do in the Third Reich? When Siey^s was asked 
what he had done in the French Revolution, he answered, ‘J’ai 
vicu' meaning that it was a great merit just to survive such tur¬ 
bulent times. Hans, too, has lived through the Nazi Revolution, 
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and has found it a full-time job. When last heard of he still owned 
and managed his bank, had kept out of the concentration camp, 
and it might be said that he belongs to the ‘other Germany’, or, 
as it is also called, ‘better Germany’ or ‘Front of the Decent 
People’. 

Many- people in the Allied countries have pinned high hopes on 
the ‘other Germany’ during the war, and though none of these 
hopes has materialized, they are now pinning high hopes on the 
‘other Germany’ for the peace. The fact is that this clandestine 
German Democracy, full of millions of liberals and pacifists, is an 
amiable illusion, not a political reality. There is no such thing as 
an ‘other Germany’ with one will and one aim on which a liberal 
Excellenz X could base his plans for the Fourth Reich. There are 
cosmopohtan intellectual Germans of liberal traditions, like Hans; 
there are malcontents of every shade; and there is the much- 
vaunted underground. But all these diverse clusters of decent 
Germans are in themselves politically impotent and none of them 
can talk for any important part of the German nation. The uni¬ 
fying factor which at times gave these various clusters the appear¬ 
ance of a front in the eyes of wishful observers was their dislike of 
some of Hitler’s policies. There is a danger that, with Hitler gone, 
even this unifying factor will disappear and leave the other Ger¬ 
many’ more pulverized than ever. It would, therefore, be a sad 
mistake for the future leader to try to build on a foundation so 

vague and so illusory. 

The truth about the ‘other Germany’ is that it exists in one and 
only one sense—that almost any German is a Nazi and an other 

German’ rolled in one. 

I don’t mean that decent Germans don’t exist. There are 
millions of them—nobody can be more convinced of this than I 
—and they have existed through Hitler’s reign of terror. But no 
evidence whatsoever has at any time supported the assumption 
that there is a compact ‘better’ Germany, to any marked de^ee, 
in sympathy or in potential sympathy with liberal ideas. ^ The 
notion that the ‘better’ Germans have stood aloof wlule the bad 
Germans did the job is profoundly erroneous and misleading. 

What has made Hitler’s revolution and war so formidable and 
deadly was that the best Germans backed him with their enthu- 
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siasm, industry and resourcefulness. No matter how complete his 
defeat at the end, Hitler could not have achieved what he has 
achieved had there been any considerable number of ‘better’ 
Germans, somehow or other, ‘in opposition’. The German people 
for ten years have been as united behind Hitler as a people can 

ever be united. 

In one way or another, at one time or another, even the ‘better’ 
Germans became ‘bad’ Germans. That is, with or without reserva¬ 
tions, they went over to Hitler when he let them. Perhaps they 
feared defeat more than life with Hitler, or perhaps they feared 
the Gestapo. But they went on working for the Third Reich in 
spite of disillusionment and disgust. Actually, most of these 
‘better’ Germans (Hans, too) were at one time or another dazzled 
by Hitler’s successes and thrilled by the elan which lifted the stag¬ 
nation which had lain so dully over the political life of the Weimar 
Republic. Most of them liked conquest, especially when it came 
bloodlessly, as in Munich, and quickly, as in Poland and France. 
The doubts which conquest gave them were not so much on the 
score of moral qualms. Most of them were a little afraid lest the 
tide should turn sooner or later. The persecution of the Jews, the 
atrocious treatment of the Poles, the starvation of the Greeks, and 
the humiliation of the Dutch, the French, and the Norwegians— 
they knew that they would have to pay for these singly and as a 
nation if they were beaten. And this fear of reprisals, more than 
pity for the victims and indignation about such crimes against 
every human right, gave them what qualms they had. 

How anti-Nazi were those ‘better’ Germans, really? I often 
wondered. Even the most recalcitrant among them were always 
suspiciously ready to acknowledge the Fiihrer’s ‘genius’ when 
things went well with the Third Reich. And while their indigna¬ 
tion about the terror became at times gratifyingly articulate, I 
doubt whether even Hans would prefer defeat to Hitlerism. 

Allied diplomats and journalists staying in Germany showed an 
inclination to interpret any murmur of regret coming from a Ger¬ 
man as an echo of the rumblings of the ‘other’ Germany. This, it 
seems to me, was well-meaning but unrealistic. The fact that a 
German expresses a gentle yearning for one more glimpse of his 
favourite non-Aryan musical-comedy star does not mean that he 
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is a ‘better’ German. It does not even mean that he condemns the 
Fiihrer’s Jewish policy. It means that he is at the moment pain¬ 
fully conscious of the high price of Nazi glory and it does him 
good to say so. Such expressions are^only moods without any 
political significance. After all, even Hess and Ribbentrop occa¬ 
sionally saved a man from a concentration camp, while Herr 
Himmler himself got dewy-eyed over Moral Rearmament. Even 
a Nazi chieftain can’t bear to be a Nazi twenty-four hours the day, 
and has to take a vacation from being a Nazi now and then. None 
of these things change Nazi'theories; they only occasionally soften 
Nazi practice. 

In short, the disgust a German voices with the regime as such 
rarely means that he is longing for Democracy. Pump him and 
you will find, more often than not, that what he really wants is a 
sort of‘good’ Nazism; a Nazism minus Gestapo terror, as opposed 
to the ‘bad’ Nazism of the Gestapo. But also as opposed to hber- 
alism. Even Hans, I know, would gladly settle for this ‘good’ 
Nazism. 

All of which signifies that if Excellenz X should count on a 
compact ‘other’ Germany, its liberal beliefs virginally untouched 
and ready to spring into action, on which to base, the new post- 
Hitlerian regime, he will be sadly disappointed. German liberalism 
on the morning after will be devoid of leadership and of a political 
will. It would be senseless, too, to have any illusions about nine¬ 
teenth-century middle-class liberalism having more authority over 
German minds on the morning after Hitler than it had on the even¬ 
ing before Hitler. I predict that this liberalism will have even less 
authority than it had before. First, because it has even less of an 
economic basis than it had then; and secondly, because it is apt to 
be seriously and constantly challenged by totalitarian ideas: 

Nazi or communist—or perhaps both. 

Liberalism on the morning after Hitler means one thing 9 - 

tremendous emotional desire to be left alone, a reaction to the 
terrific tension under which Hitler’s Germans have laboured 
these last ten years. Such emotional liberalism has no chance to 
crystallize and to become a poHtical force in a hurry. Yet it is this 
emotional UberaHsm on which I pin my hopes for the future of 
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German Democracy. For this is the promising feature about th 
emotional liberalism; it is strongest among the young whOy*® 
practical intents and purposes, will play the deasive role in the 

Fourth Reich, . a - i 

Much has been said and written about the generation which has 

grown up under Hitler and which has taken in the terrible con¬ 
cepts of Nazism, its hate and violence, with every breath. It has 
been stated that the young German generation is completely lost 
for democratic ways unless given some forcible education. I o 
not share these pessimistic views about the German youth; rather 
do I see grounds for believing that the generation developed 
under Hitler—and not the generation of Hans—is the ultimate 
hope of German liberalism. For, paradoxically, it is this young 
generation which apparently has swallowed Nazism hook, line 
and sinker that is most critical of it. 


These young boys and girls look like the answer to the Fuhrer’s 
dreams of Nordic youth. But what some of them say would horrify 
the Fiihrer. They have considerable intellectual curiosity and are 
wary of the wisdom propounded in Mein Kampf and in Rosen¬ 
berg’s works. They read and they think. The result is that they 
don’t trust the teachings of Nazism, distrust Hitler, and question 
everybody and everything. 

They are a difficult youth to handle, for there is something 
marvellously invulnerable about them. All over them is written 
the conviction that, no matter who owns the present, the future is 
theirs. Ask them what they want instead of the Nazis, and they 
will say: ‘Time to think things out for myself instead of marching 
with the Hitler youth and listening to Nazi bunk. An opportunity 
to get at the truth of things. A chance to run my own life in my 
own way, not to have it run for me from the cradle to the grave 
by the Nazi machine.’ 

The Hitler youth is full of boys who think and feel that way. 
And so is the army. According to latest reports from Tunisia, Ger¬ 
man war prisoners in their teens by no means share the idolatry of 
Adolf Hitler common among the older soldiers. Men in their 
thirties and forties, who came to manhood in a beaten Germany 
and who saw Hitler’s triumphant rise to power and Germany’s 
momentary successes under his leadership, still believe that the 
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Fiihrer can work miracles. But the very young are different. They 
have no memory of the defeat of 1918, and it appears now that the 
Hitler Youth Movement has not succeeded in giving them any 
great lust for revenge or love for war. They are impatient to go 
home and to live in peace. 

That the young are serious in their claims for a larger sphere of 
personal life and freedom of thought is proved by an event which 
took place recently in Munich and which, tragic as it is, is the 
most hopeful sign that has come out of Germany for a long time. 
This is the execution of three university students, among them 
one girl, for spreading anti-Nazi propaganda. Their names— 

Sergeant Hans Scholl, veteran of Stalingrad; his sister, Marie 

* 

Scholl, a philosophy student; and another medical student. 
Private Adrian Probst—will be memorized by generations of Ger¬ 
man school-children, and around them will be spun the legends 
of the new era of freedom. 

What had happened in Munich was this: Gauleiter Gieseler, in 
a speech at a university festival, denounced women students for 
using studies as a pretext to escape war service, and added that if 
women did not want to work in munition factories they ought at 
least to bear children without marriage. The women students, 
with Marie Scholl as the ringleader, jeered. In order to protect 
the girls, Hans Scholl formed the men students into lines when 
policemen charged. A riot followed. 

The following day Munich house walls bore the inscription: 
‘Revenge for Stalingrad! We want our liberty back!’ The student 
body issued an appeal to men and girl students protesting against 
Nazism and its suppression of freedom of thought and expression. 
This appeal, drawn up, so it is said, by the Scholls and Probst, 
called for a fight to recapture the right of the individual to decide 
his own destiny, ‘ without which no spiritual values can be 
created’, and concludes with a call to battle against the Nazi party 
by resigning from Nazi organizations and by refusal to attend 
lectures by pro-Nazis. Above all, it condemned the war and urged 

German youth to establish a new Europe. 

For several ensuing nights after the execution of the Scholls, the 
city walls bore the inscription: ‘Marie and Hans Scholl live! 
You can break the body but never the spirit!’ And there was 
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another inscription which read: ‘A new faith in liberty and 
honour dawns!’ 

Young Germans like the Munich students are the great hope of 
a new German liberalism—a liberalism paid for with blood and, 
for this reason, stronger and more authoritative than German 
liberaUsm ever was. For up to now the Germans have never in 
their history paid with their blood for the freedom of the indivi¬ 
dual. But let us not forget that this new liberalism is the music of 
the future. The young who are now thinking and fighting and 
suffering for it will not be a mature political force in Germany on 
the morning after Hitler. In a way this is lucky for them, and 
lucky for this future German liberalism, because at least they do 
not have to bear the blame for the peace in the eyes of the German 
people. 

Perhaps those of us who have liberalism at heart can give Ger¬ 
man liberalism a chance by doing things the other way round 
this time. Instead of sparing the nationalists and insisting on com¬ 
promising the liberal forces with the national humiliation of peace¬ 
making, let us allow these liberal forces to stay as far away from 
the peace-table as possible. Not only would no liberal Excellenz X 
have enough prestige to reconcile the German people to the 
peace as they emerge from a decade or more of war and revolu¬ 
tion; what is far more important for the whole world is the fact 
that such a ruler, identified with treaties which spell total sur¬ 
render, would imperil that ‘new faith in liberty and honour’ 
which, let us hope, will become the faith of a future Germany. 
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Looking back over the faces of Excellenz X, I cannot help feehng 
sorry for him. Here he is, an important man, a man on whom 
depends to such a large extent the stability of the future peace; 
yet nobody will love him! The Allies will look at him with the 
mixture of suspicion and contempt which the victors reserve for 
the representative of the vanquished, especially when he is a Ger¬ 
man. And to his own people he will be the bearer of the sad tid¬ 
ings of defeat and of the settlements resulting from defeat. 

Still, if he is the right man, he will take it all as part of the day’s 

work. 

I believe that on the morning after Hitler there will be twD 
vital forces in Germany on which the new ruler will have to rely 
for support. One is a strictly conservative force and the other is 
a strongly revolutionary and dynamic one. There will be nothing 
in between. The conservative force will be compounded of the 
Churches, the army. Big Business, the rest of the old trade unions, 
and—provided it can bring an honourable peace in its luggage 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

Nazi and communist movements and possibly Otto Strasser s 
Black Front will be the agents of revolutionary dynamism. 

To my mind only a severely conservative regime, which lays 
emphasis on military discipline and Christian morality, and which 
would be supported by moderate labour groups, will be able to 
check the powerfrd revolutionary energies of the Fourth Reich, if 
they can be checked at all. For only such a regime which feeds on 
the noblest traditions of the German past will be a match for 

Hitler’s ghost. 

Hitler’s ghost! I have not mentioned it so far, but this does not 
mean that I have not been very conscious of him while writing 
this book. When all is said and done, Hitler’s ghost is Excel¬ 
lenz X’s greatest problem, his chief enemy, his most dangerous 
rival. For it is Hitler’s ghost who will be the phantom leader of all 
the revolutionary forces in Germany on the morning a er, 
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the menace to all moderate policies, the obstacle to a peaceful 
development. 

There is a dangerous tendency in Allied circles to underrate 
Hitler’s ghost, or even to discount it altogether. The military 
defeat and the general collapse of the Third Reich will, so the 
argument runs, cause such disgust in the German people with 
everything Hitler stood for that nobody will wish to remember 
him. Unfortunately, historical precedent does not confirm so 
optimistic a view. From historical precedent one is forced to con¬ 
clude that, for a short period immediately following the collapse 
of the Third Reich, disgust with Hitler may prevail. But in the 
long run this disgust is apt to change into nostalgia. 

This has nothing to do with any paranoiac condition of the 
German people, nor with its peculiar addiction to dictatorship, but 
rather with the rules which seem to govern the aftermath of any 
dictatorship. One of these rules is the rise of a legend of the dic¬ 
tator. There is something wholly infuriating about this legend, 
since it is so unreasonable and there is so little that can be done 
against it. Yet one should face the sad fact that unless Excellenz X 
is very lucky and very shrewd, he will have to deal with a legend 
which will weave an irresistible halo of glory around Hitler’s 
ghost, and will tend to make the ghost as consequential as the 
real thing. 

Let us look for a moment, for comparison, at the legend of 
Napoleon as it affected French destinies in the nineteenth century. 
Here was a dictator who had bled his people white in never-ceas¬ 
ing wars which he had lost in the end. Yet, in the strange alchemy 
of myth, the miseries of war and final defeat were forgotten, and 
what remained was the legend of the lonely eagle chained to the 
rock of St. Helena. This legend of grandeur and adversity irresis¬ 
tibly captured the imagination of the French and filled them 
with yearning for the glorious past. 

It took the French fifty-five years to rid themselves of the com¬ 
pelling influence of the Napoleon legend, and during these fifty- 
five years the legend caused two revolutions and the collapse of 
two dynasties, relapse into a new dictatorship, and the end of this 
dictatorship in another military debacle. For fifty-five years every 
French r6gime bent on moderation and peace had to quit because 
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it failed to live up to the heroic Napoleon legend which haunted 
the hearts and minds of the French people. 

And, as time went on, as the wounds healed and a new genera¬ 
tion grew up knowing the great events only by their heroic legend 
and not by the bloody reality, the resentment against what ap¬ 
peared as a drab present became overwhelming. Open any novel 
by Stendhal or by Balzac and you will find the young hero de¬ 
ploring the sad fact that he did not have the good luck to live in 

the era of opportunity when a talented youth could be a marshal 
at thirty. 

What can Excellenz X do to lay the ghost of Hitler? The best 
thing he could do would be to prevent a Hitler legend from com- 
ing into being at all. Whether this will be feasible unfortunately 
does not depend so much on him as on Hitler himself. The point 
is that there is only one wholly adequate way of preventing the 
creation of a Hitler legend, and this is to try Hitler before a people’s 
court with the radio bringing every detail of the proceedings to 
the remotest hamlet in Germany. No penal peace, no enforced 
education in the spirit of the Four Freedoms, can do to the Ger¬ 
mans what it would do to them if they could hear from Hitler’s 
own mouth what crimes he committed in their name. It would be 
the most forceful method to nip in the bud every effort to make a 
martyr and a hero of a man who brought untold misery to the 
world, and shame to his own country. It would finish the legend 
of Hitler once and for all. 


Unfortunately, it is unlikely that the public trial of Hitler will 
ever take place. Hitler will probably do away with himself in a 
last spectacular gesture rather than appear before a court of the 
people. 

There remains, then, only one other thing for Excellenz X to 
do—to bring to public trial the little Hitlers whose misdeeds in 
Germany and occupied Europe have cried to heaven. Then as 
little as possible would remain on which the Hitler legend could 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The author of a controversial book must expect to be abused, 
and there are many, I know, whose opinions do not agree with 
mine. I have the greatest respect for most of these peopk and for 
what they have done. But in many ways I do not agree with them. 

I have heard and read their views many times. Now I must ask 

their indulgence while I set forth mine. 

I do not, for example, believe that the destruction of Germany is 

any solution to the war we are fighting. Many prominent people 
have put forth this suggestion, and it is one which should be con¬ 
sidered. I do not think such a solution would be conducive to a 
lasting peace. Therefore I am against it. But it would take another 
book to tell why I think that, and so I simply state the fact. 

It is possible, too, that certain groups will vigorously object to 
my views on the state of affairs in Germany on the morning after 
Hitler. I can only say that my views are influenced by the study 
of historical periods which seem to me similar to ours, and by my 
knowledge of the German people. But this does not mean that I 
consider these views of mine as final. Before we are through with 
Germany, the unexpected might happen in a thousand different 
ways and modify the situation in a manner nobody can foresee. 
And the expected might happen too. For instance, some of the 
personalities I have sketched here as potential German leaders of 
tomorrow might no longer be among the living, and others whose 
existence I have ignored might come to the fore. Though I am 
humbly aware of the possible pitfalls, I hope this book may con¬ 
tribute something useful to the discussion of a question which 
might make or break the future peace. 

For simplicity’s sake the processes of peacemaking—armistice 
and peace—have been treated as one. 

The'conversations put in the mouth of Marshal Foch and other 

figures in the book have been culled from their writings and are 
based on historical fact. 

R.G.W. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EXCELLENZ X 

A CHEERLESS moming dawned on the Forest of Compiegne on 
November 8, 1918. The air was damp and chilly and black clouds 
hung sombrely over the corner where railway car No. 2419"D 
stood in a small clearing cut into the denseness of the woods. 

There was nothing to distinguish car 2419-D from any other 
French dining-car, which is why it looked so forlorn in this lonely 
spot. Its blinds were carefully drawn and there was nothing to 
indicate that it was shortly to be the setting for a momentous 
event. The car and the dark forest around it knew how to keep a 
historical secret. 

At 9 a.m. in one window of the car a curtain was raised a little. 
Veiled grey eyes over a long moustache peered through the glass. 
The eyes and the moustache were those of Marshal Foch, com- 
mander of the victorious Allied forces. 

‘Here they come,’ said General Weygand, his chief of staff, who 
was standing behind him. 

The Marshal only nodded. Silently he went on watching the 
progress of the German armistice commission toward the car. 

There were five men. Because it had rained for several days, 
and the ground was a lake of mud, a gangway had been thrown 
across the two hundred yards which separated the train where the 
Germans had spent the night from car 2419-D. It was a narrow 
gangway and the five Germans advanced along it in Indian file. 

The Marshal thought to himself: ‘So this is the German Empire. 
At last it is beaten and begs for peace. I am going to treat it as it 
deserves, without hate or brutality, but with firmness.’ 

For a moment the veiled grey eyes rested speculatively on the 
black-coated figure leading the little procession. This was a short 
man in his forties, with a paunch. His face was plain and highly 
coloured, and pince-nez balanced precariously on his small nose. 
Affecting a poise which he did not feel, he exaggerated the move¬ 
ments of his fat little limbs as he strode along, suggesting a man 
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who needs to stretch his stiff legs after a long journey. He was Dr. 
Matthias Erzberger, leader of the German armistice commission. 

The French Marshal drew the blind, satisfied. Matthias Erz¬ 
berger did not look like a man who would upset any applecarts. 
He was the type a victor liked to deal with—an unprepossessing 
man who contrasted agreeably with the haughty, monocled aris¬ 
tocrats who represented the Germany of the Kaiser. That was in 
his favour. Then, too, Erzberger was the leader of the Catholic 
Centre Party, which was an important organization. He had 
advocated a peace of ‘mutual agreement and reconciliation’ when 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff were still in favour of a peace of an¬ 
nexation. Yes, Dr. Erzberger was a nice German, as Germans 
went. At the same time, however, severity was indicated in deal¬ 
ings with even the nicest Germans. 

A few seconds later Foch faced the Germans, standing pale and 
stiff in his drawing-room, which had a large map of Western 
Europe on one wall. Erzberger, in an attempt to be natural, 
offered in a quavering voice to make the presentations, but Foch 
cut him off sharply, asking for credentials instead. For a while 
there was nothing but the crackling of the documents as they 
passed from Erzberger’s hands into those of Foch and Weygand 
and back again. Then the Marshal turned to the httle fat man in 
the morning-coat and snapped: ‘What do you want?’ 

Erzberger’s voice was weak as he replied: ‘We have come 
to receive the proposal of the Allied Powers concerning an 
armistice.’ 

Again the Marshal answered sharply. ‘I have no proposal what¬ 
soever to make.’ 

His tone was curt and metallic. He wouldn’t let the German 
plenipotentiary off too easily. The Boche, even a nice enough 
Boche, had to say in so many words that the Germans were asking 
for an armistice because they could not hold out any longer. 

After a short exchange of words the Marshal had the little 
doctor where he wanted him. 

‘Do you ask formally for an armistice?’ He addressed himself 
directly to Matthias Erzberger. 

‘Yes, we do,’ Erzberger answered, sounding as if he wanted to 
cry. 
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‘Please sit down while the conditions of the Allies are read to 
you,’ the Marshal directed. 

They sat at the longish table. Foch, flanked by Weygand and 
a British Admiral, faced the German plenipotentiary, who sat 
between the diplomat and the General he had brought along for 
technical assistance. There were also a German naval officer and 
a young German captain. 

General Weygand read the armistice terms—slowly—each 
clause in French first; then an interpreter translated it into Ger¬ 
man. The words, distinct and inexorable, dropped into a silence 

of death. 

The Germans made masks of their faces, staring straight ahead, 
neither exchanging glances with each other nor trying to find the 
eyes of the victors. Only when the article concerning the occupa¬ 
tion of the Rhineland was read did tears begin to flow down the 
cheeks of the young captain. 

Because he was meant by nature to look healthy and confident, 
the ashen pallor which now discoloured Erzberger’s ruddy com¬ 
plexion and the sorrowful gaze of his short-sighted eyes behind 
the pince-nez gave his countenance the ludicrously tragic look of 
a desolate clown. Poor Matthias Erzberger! He knew what it 
would mean to an ambitious politician, which he was, to put his 
signature to a document which sealed the crushing defeat of his 
country. 

He had refused to lead the commission in the first place, but had 
been jockeyed into it by persuasion, cajolery, and flattery. Even 
now he could see old Hindenburg in Spa, with tears in his eyes, 
clasping Erzberger’s hand with both his own, as he besought him 
to undertake the terrible task for the sacred cause of his country. 
Could a man think of himself and his own future in such a moment? 
Not Matthias. The appeal by the Titan in person, so old and so 
broken, was an honour, though a terrible one which might jeo- 
paidize his whole pohtical future. But it was heartwarming for a 
patriot to be needed so much in his country’s darkest moment. 

Passing by the front on his way to Gompi^gne, Erzberger had 
convinced himself that there was not an hour to be lost. Were 
things in a less desperate state, he might try to improve upon the 
armistice terms by arguing about them. He might threaten even 
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to walk out on the French Marshal on the grounds that the con¬ 
ditions were unacceptable. This Matthias longed to do. This 
would, he knew, save his face with his countrymen ever after. It 
was Matthias’ personal tragedy that fate did not allow him to do 
any such thing; that he could bring into play neither his ability 
nor his prowess. There was no time. It was imperative that the 
hostilities should not go on an hour longer than necessary. All that 
was left to Matthias was to wrangle about some slight technical 
concessions and then to sign on the dotted line. 

So when Weygand finished reading the terms Matthias Erz- 
berger confined himself to begging that hostilities be stopped at 
once—even before the seventy-two hours which were given to 
ponder the treaty and transmit it to Berlin. He made himself 
urgent and humble in his frantic attempt to put forward the clock 
of peace for his country, talked in anguish of the danger of a Bol¬ 
shevik uprising at the German front, adding eagerly that such an 
uprising might sweep over to the French armies. But he could not 
sway the victorious Marshal, who stated contemptuously that he 
did not know the state of affairs at the German front. The French 
front, he said, was in fine shape, and he insisted that the offensive 
go on. 

On the morning of November 11, at 5 a.m., Matthias Erzberger 
again came to the railway car. This time he did not try to look at 
his ease. He looked beaten and exhausted, the greying light of 
dawn enhancing the leaden colour of his face. Slowly he put his 
name to the armistice treaty, signing his country’s defeat. 

Six hours later church bells rang in every city and every village 
of the warring world. All over the front the bugles had sounded 
‘Cease fire!’ Soldiers of all nations scrambled out of the trenches 
and embraced each other, singing. Foch, who had come to Paris 
in the morning, stood on the balcony of the Flysee between Poin¬ 
care and Clemenceau. Few men in history enjoyed such fulfil¬ 
ment of their ambitions, such triumph of their endeavours. Watch¬ 
ing the dehrious crowds calling up to him, their hero, he thought 
of the armistice. Was it a good armistice? Yes, he thought, it was. 
It was an armistice that placed the Allies in a position permitting 
them to make any peace they desired with Germany, and to en¬ 
force that peace. Was this not all an armistice was meant to be? 
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Years later, watching the rising tide of chauvinism beyond the 
Rhine and the claims of the German military and nationahsts 
that their armies had not been beaten but had been betrayed by 
poHticians, Foch knew that he had forgotten to take into account 
one element which was as decisive for the success of the armistice 
as the actual terms. This was the figure of the German trucemaker. 

Tired and happy, in his great hour, Foch failed to ask himself. 
Would pathetic little Matthias Erzberger, who had signed the 
treaty reluctantly but without undue fuss, express the popular will 
of the German nation and especially of the forces which had waged 
the war? Would the German people take the word of a politician, 
an old hand at appeasement, that their armies had been beaten 
beyond repair and that there was nothing left but surrender? 
Standing on his balcony he did not stop to figure out that, by 
signing the armistice with Erzberger instead of a representative 
of the High Command, he had saved the face of the guilty nation¬ 
alist and military clique and hopelessly impaired the prestige of 
the young German Democracy. For was it not inevitable that to 
the German people the party which signed the armistice would 
be forever associated with the lost war, and with everything that 
came from it? 

If Foch ever thought these things, it was years later. Today, 
when for a fleeting moment the rotund figure of Matthias Erzber¬ 
ger entered the Marshal’s thought, while the jubilant shouts of the 
multitudes reaehed up to him, he felt quite kindly toward him. 
This rather nice Boche, who had signed the treaty for his country, 
stood, so he thought, for a new and chastened Germany, a Ger¬ 
many that was worlds apart from the former Kaiser’s arrogant 
Reich. The Marshal had a vision of a Germany filled with 
millions of Matthias Erzbergers: simple, unwarlike little men, 
who were no longer a menace to the security of the world. 

The Marshal was not alone in this illusion. The rotund, unbel¬ 
ligerent form of Matthias Erzberger, representing the defeated 
Germany, confused the whole Allied world. In Paris, in London 
and in Washington this meek, friendly, and conciliatory figure 
was taken as the prototype of a new Germany, an unwarlike, 
peace-loving Germany with whom it would be easy to live. 

Already the seeds were planted for the next world war. 
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No matter how one looks at the coming peace with Germany, 
the one thing we must not do again is to deal with a Matthias 
Erzberger. It is true that they are the nicest Germans—they are 
just that. But never forget that they are, in a way, the Germans of 
our own wishful thinking. Physically they are real enough but, 
as far as their moral and intellectual influence on their country¬ 
men is concerned, they hardly exist. They are not representative 
of the German people; they cannot speak for them. Their signa¬ 
ture, no matter how sincerely given, will not count in the process 
of peacemaking, because the German people will never feel bound 
by it. In the storm of rising passion which inevitably follows de¬ 
feat, their words, though conciliatory and reasonable, will fall 
unheeded. The Germans who listen to these words hear in them 
only the voice of humiliation and surrender which they loathe.and 
which they cannot repudiate quickly enough. The Matthias Erz- 
bergers have not enough prestige with the German people to make 
them admit defeat and fulfil the obligations which spring from it. 
They cannot make the peace endure. Yet the most perfect treaties 
are no guarantee of a lasting peace unless the victors deal with a 
peacemaker who can ensure that the peace will endure with the 
German people. 

The sequel to Matthias Erzberger’s signing the armistice in the 
Forest of Compiegne on that grey morning in November, 1918, is 
a case in point. I do not mean the deplorable fact that the little 
doctor got himself promptly killed offby predecessors of the Nazis; 
but rather the large political consequences which affected first 
Germany and then the whole of Europe and the western world, 
and which made the tragedy of Matthias Erzberger the tragedy 

of us all. 

The point of Erzberger’s tragedy is this: Because the represen¬ 
tative of the new Weimar Republic signed the armistice, German 
Democracy and everything it could have meant for the world was 
doomed at birth. It all happened as if designed to undermine the 
prestige of German Democracy and to save the face of the guilty 
nationalist and military clique. For it was almost inevitable that, 
in the eyes of the German people, the party which signed the 
armistice and thus shouldered the defeat was identified with the 
lost war and with everything that emanated from the lost war. 
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This was, of course, wrong; but think how this illusion was 
forced upon the German people! Here they were, almost without 
transition, plunged from the highest hopes of victory into an armis¬ 
tice and a peace which spelt the humiliation of crushing defeat. 
Yet it was not their old leaders whose names they found under the 
depressing documents; the victorious Generals of yesterday and 
the statesmen and princes who had promised to lead them ‘to¬ 
wards glorious days’ were not involved in the sad state of affairs. 
They seemed to have nothing to do with the disaster. On the con¬ 
trary, they swamped the bookshops with memoirs in which they 
told their countrymen that the disaster had never happened in the 
first place, that they had been ‘stabbed in the back’ in some mys¬ 
terious fashion by the men whose names one read under those 
terrible treaties. The Matthias Erzbergers, the men of the Weimar 
Republic who signed the armistice, were eternally standing be¬ 
tween the German people and a clear understanding of the 
mechanism of cause and effect which led to the defeat. Because 
of Erzberger, the Germans never quite knew what, or who, 
had hit them. 

Because of Erzberger, too, Adolf Hitler found his most fetching 
slogans without having to look hard for them. There was, first of 
all, the slogan of the ‘November criminals’. These were Erzberger 
and all the men of the Weimar Republic who had a hand in sign¬ 
ing the Versailles Treaty. The November criminals, however, did 
not include the Supreme Command and the annexationists who 
had caused the defeat. Thus Erzberger gave Hitler his strongest 
argument against the Weimar Republic—the argument, in fact, 
which, more than any other, disgusted the Germans with the 
Republic and thus contributed most to Hitler’s rise. 

Because of Erzberger, the true facts were all jumbled up in Ger¬ 
man minds; and it was always easier to believe that the war had 
gone smoothly until suddenly the Matthias Erzbergers came along 
and signed Germany away. If Hindenburg and Ludendorff had 
signed the armistice in Foch’s dining-car the facts would have 
been clearer. Then the German people would have known that 
they were really beaten, and Hitler might never have come to 
power at all, for the November criminals were to the Hitler move¬ 
ment what the self-starter is to an automobile. 
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But what is most depressing about the Erzberger business is that 
it was due, to a great extent, to a mistake of the Alli es. 

In October, 1918, when Germany was ready to collapse, the 
Allies were vociferous in their protestations that they would not 
conclude an armistice with a representative of the wicked Kaiser’s 
Supreme Command, and that only a new Germany could expect 
tolerable peace terms—a Germany, that is, which had rid itself 
of the Kaiser. 

The document that advocated this was the Wilson note of 
October 17, 1918, which pointed out to the Germans that in 
accepting the Fourteen Points as a basis for peace, they agreed to 
destroy ‘every arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly and of its single choice, disturb the peace of the world’. In 
reality this condition was not originally contained in the Fourteen 
Points, and its sentiments contradicted somewhat the President’s 
Message to Congress of December 4, 1917, when he declared: 
‘We do not intend to inflict any wrong on the German Empire, 
nor to interfere in any way in its internal affairs.’ Made in the 
course of the President’s address at Mount Vernon on July 16, 
1918, the condition had been added to the Fourteen Points in-the 
form of a supplement. But whatever its history, when the text of 
the Wilson note reached Berlin, the Wilhelmstrasse knew which 
way the wind was blowing. It knew Germany had to get rid of 
that ‘arbitrary power’, which was the Kaiser, or face the conse¬ 
quences. 

It had been established that up to this time not even the 
German left wing had seriously thought of dethroning the Kaiser, 
and even less of overthrowing the Hohenzollern dynasty. Look at 
Germany in 1918: Important leaders of the majority socialists 
were monarchists; even the independent socialists had not so far 
thought it practical to make a plea for a republic. But when the 
Allies showed so clearly that the prerequisite for a reconciliation 
between victor and vanquished was the resignation of the Kaiser, 
they took up the cry of ‘Down with the Kaiser’, promptly de¬ 
throned him, and estabhshed the Repubhc. 

This is not the place to discuss the advantages of a German 
Republic over a German monarchy, or vice versa. There is only 
one point which should be made, and that is how much more use- 
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ful it would have been for the peace, and also for the cause of 
Democracy, if the Allies, instead of bringing pressure on the Ger¬ 
mans to throw their Wilhelm out in a hurry, had insisted that 
the Kaiser’s Government should sign the painful documents of the 
armistice and a preliminary peace. In that way the blame for the 
war would have been placed where it belonged. In that way a new 
regime—if a new regime there had to be—would at least have 

had the chance of starting with a clean slate. 

As in 1918, we again face the same problem, one of the most 
decisive that will confront the Allies on the day of victory. How 
can we get the right German to liquidate the war and to make 

peace for his people? 

The right German! He sounds like a contradiction. Still, let me 
try to present to you this improbable figure. I shall call him Ex- 
cellenz X, which seems a suitable name for a faceless form. Don’t 
be deceived by Excellenz X. Today he is just an outline, grey and 
indistinct, but on the morning after Hitler he will be the most im¬ 
portant person in the world. Not only will he affect the fate of 
Germany, affect the destinies of Europe, affect world affairs, affect 
our lives—yours and mine—but he will affect even the lives of our 
children and our children’s children. For on him will depend, to a 
large extent, whether we get a durable peace or whether we get 
war in the next generation. 

I know there are blueprints being drawn up for a peace which 
is to last forever. But blueprints are not enough—nothing written 
on paper is enough. There is something more important than the 
concept of the peace treaty: the fact that there must be someone 
who sees to it that the vanquished accept not only the letter but 
the spirit of the peace treaty. This someone can only be our Ex¬ 
cellenz X. Only he can make the peace treaty which will be ac¬ 
cepted by the Germans. Thus only he can determine in the long 
run the success or failure of the peace to come. 

This is true no matter what the peace terms look like. It will be 
true even in the event of the Allies dictating the peace in the same 
way as they dictated it at Versailles. Only more so. I shall not dis¬ 
cuss here the merits or demerits of a dictated peace. But unless 
Excellenz X can make the dictated peace palatable to his country- 
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men, the Allied peacemakers are likely to dictate themselves blue 
in the face without getting results. For it has been proved by his¬ 
torical precedent that no victorious power on earth ever succeeded 
in enforcing a peace indefinitely. The good will of the vanquished 
is always needed. In other words, only if Excellenz X aligns the 
German nation behind the peace terms can a lasting peace be 
expected. 

Now who is Excellenz X, the leader of the Germans of tomor¬ 
row? He is a mystery man, right enough. But I know this about 
him: he must be a strong German, rather than a nice German, in 
order to be an effective peacemaker. This will be a disappoint¬ 
ment to those who cherish the thought that the defeated Germans 
should be represented at the conference table by another Erzber- 
ger, one who had no responsibility for the Nazi revolution and the 
war. But nice Germans made bad peacemakers in 1918. They arc 
apt to make worse peacemakers now. Excellenz X must be a 
strong fellow and an extremely capable one. 

The difficulties that will confront him on the morning after 
Hitler will be far greater than those with which Matthias Erzber- 
ger and the gentlemen of Weimar had to cope. One reason is that 
Excellenz X’s task is not just to liquidate a war; he must liquidate 
both a war and a revolution; he must represent the will of a people 
which is far more deeply stirred than ever were Erzberger’s Ger¬ 
mans. 

There is little use in trying to predict the exact nature of his 
task. It will depend on such incalculable factors as the exact cir¬ 
cumstances of German defeat—whether the Allied armies beat 
the German armies somewhere in Europe or in Germany proper; 
whether the decisive victories are won by the Russians or by the 
British and Americans; whether the German armies fight to the 
last cartridge or just give up when they see the hopelessness of it 
all. All this will determine what he will be up against. 

Much will also depend on the form of the Nazi Gdtterddmmerung. 
Will they go down in a blaze of indescribable horror, dragging 
everybody down with them? Or will they just quit under the pres¬ 
sure of events? This, too, will have a great deal to do with what 
Excellenz X will be up against, in that it affects the main question 
of whether the dynamism of the Nazi revolution will die simul- 
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taneously with the collapse of the German armies, leaving the 
Germans tired and ready to accept anything, or will this revolu¬ 
tionary dynamism try to find a new form for itself along Bolshevik 
lines? Or wiU this revolutionary dynamism smoulder on under the 
ashes of the defeat, always ready to burst into flames again? 

These are only a few questions which give a hint as to the 
various potentialities of Excellenz X’s task. But no matter what 
his task will be in detail, its essence is clearly indicated even now. 
The essence is that he must fit a revolutionized aggressor nation 
into a peaceably inclined society of nations. He must endeavour 
to take the teeth out of whatever remains of the dynamism of the 
Nazi revolution. He must keep a defeated nation from letting her¬ 
self fall into chaos. He must achieve terms with the Allies which he 
can enforce with the Germans. This is his task. You must admit 
that it is the task for a man, and a most capable man at that. 

Who will be this Excellenz X, the leader of tomorrow’s Ger¬ 
mans, the most consequential peacemaker of them all? He might 
have any one of many faces. Let me show you some faces he might 
have. 


I 


B 
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THE MONARCHY 

In 1919 Field-Marshal Hindenburg reaffirmed his faith in an 
Imperial Germany in a message which later became part of his 
testament to the German nation: 

‘For the present our entire former constitution lies buried under 
a flood-tide, raised by the storm of wild political passions and re¬ 
sounding phrases, which has apparently destroyed all sacred 
, traditions. But this flood-tide will subside. Then, from the eter¬ 
nally agitated sea of human life, will again emerge the rock to 
which the hope of our fathers clung, that rock upon which nearly 
half a century ago the future of our Fatherland was, by our 
strength, confidently founded: the German Empire!’ 

There was, so it is believed, a second document appended to 
the testament proper, which was withheld from the German 
people. This second document is said to contain three directions 
to Hindenburg’s successor: to keep the Reichswehr above politics; 
to reintroduce conscription; and to restore the monarchy. Hitler 
fulfilled the first two directions with catastrophic results for Ger¬ 
many. Who, if anybody, will fulfil the third? 

Who, if anybody, will restore the monarchy? 

There is only one group in the world which might do it: the 
victorious Allies—a turn of events which would certainly surprise 
the old German Field-Marshal. But European anti-Axis circles of 
the more conservative kind have begun to pin high hopes on a 
return of the Hohenzollern dynasty. The restoration of the mon¬ 
archy, so the reasoning goes, would represent a return to the only 
‘legitimacy’ which the Germans recognize as such, and would thus 
offer the best guarantee of Germany’s orderly adjustment to the 

post-war world. 

If proof is needed that God tends to ‘bring to nothing the under¬ 
standing of the prudent’, this is it! Is there anything more ironic 
than the fact that twenty-five years after forcing the Kaiser out 
with high indignation, the Allies would be pleased to have his 
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great-grandson back on the German throne? If nothing else, it 
shows that the emotions of an avenging angel don’t get one very 
far in the tricky business of peacemaking. It also shows that it is 
one thing to compel the vanquished to drop their legitimate ruler 
and to make themselves into a nice liberal Republic, and another 

to make a nice liberal Republic work. 

It also shows how dangerous it is to destroy the natural order of 

things. The Hohenzollern dynasty was an important part of the 
natural order of things in Germany, and its destruction was cer¬ 
tainly one of the more disastrous accidents in connection with 
the peace after the last war. For no matter how bad the German 
monarchy might have been—and chastened by defeat it might 
not have been so bad—it would at least not have produced a 

Hitler. 

Will an Allied-made monarchy have a chance on the morning 
after Hitler? It seems doubtful; but it is possible. To take up a poli¬ 
tical system where it was dropped twenty-five years ago is as diffi¬ 
cult as trying to resume an old love affair. 'On ne recouchepas,' the 
French say with great finality—which may sound a bit frivolous in 
this context but aptly covers the situation. To make a success of 
the restoration of the German monarchy, the impetus behind it 
would have to be especially strong. There are several reasons why 
this must be. Monarchies in general have declined. The newly 
restored dynasty might find it hard to maintain itself against the 
revolutionary waves of communism and fascism. The Hohen- 
zollerns themselves have become forgotten men for the German 
masses, and the old court officials. Junker friends of the Kaiser, 
and monarchist officers who would be the natural backbone of the 
monarchy have died off. And any victor-made regime is bound to 
be unpopular with the vanquished. 

It would seem that the Hohenzollerns could succeed only if they 
carry in their royal luggage a peace in which Germany could 
survive easily as a people and a nation. A Hohenzollern can only 
come as Father Christmas. 

The story of the Hohenzollerns since the fall of the dynasty is a 
story of missed opportunities. Unlike other dethroned Princes they 
never worked in earnest at being pretenders, but were oddly 
apathetic to the possibilities they had for getting a foothold of 
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power in Germany. And when they were not apathetic their 
clumsy efforts spoiled their chances. 

Originally their chances were excellent, for monarchy suits the 
Germans. The great Bismarck was aware of this when he said: 
‘The Germans’ love of country needs a Prince on whom their de¬ 
votion centres.’ Then he gave a warning that, once the dynasty 
were to disappear, the Germans would become the prey of more 
firmly knit nations whose patriotism did not need the agency of 
dynastic devotion. 

But while one imagines that Germany would have been fertile 
soil for a strong royalist movement, none came, and the monarchy 
ceased to be a major issue of post-war German politics after the 
first years of the Weimar Republic. This was chiefly the fault of 
the Hohenzollerns themselves. Had they been less discreet or less 
indifferent they might have made the most of the monarchist 
passion which had been kindled in German hearts by Article 227 
of the Versailles treaty—the article which demanded the extra¬ 
dition of the Kaiser as War Criminal Number One. But the 
Hohenzollerns failed to exploit this, and soon, thoroughly fright¬ 
ened by the Kapp putsch of 1920 which aimed at the restoration of 
the monarchy and failed, they even ceased to encourage a Kaiser 
or Hohenzollern party. 

From then on the Hohenzollerns were hardly in the political 
picture at all. The struggle in the Weimar Republic which pitted 
the Right against the Left centred not on the restoration of the 
monarchy but on the policy of fulfilment in the foreign, and cer¬ 
tain economic measures in the domestic, field. Even the so-called 
monarchist intrigue, which made a stir at the time because it 
caused the dismissal of General von Seekt, the founder of the 

^ V 

Reichswehr^ in 1926, was no monarchist intrigue at all, but only 
one of the conspiracies which the late General von Schleicher 
used for ridding himself of his superiors in the Reichswehr ministry. 
In fact, the Hohenzollerns were a mere accident in the matter. 
Seekt had promised the Grown Princess to permit her oldest son 
to take part in the annual manoeuvres with the rank of lieutenant, 
Schleicher, who had helped to advance this plan to the point where 
it was almost an accomplished fact, secretly informed the Repub¬ 
lican press of what was planned. The hullabaloo was terrific, and 
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abroad the government was severely criticized for a ‘breach of the 
Locarno spirit’ by monarchist intrigues. Schleicher had timed it 
all perfectly. Stresemann, who was working to secure the admis¬ 
sion of Germany to the League, could not tolerate anything 
smacking of Hohenzollern ambitions. A suitable head had to roll, 
and Schleicher had his will. Seekt, who had so brilliantly created 

an army out of nothing, resigned his command. 

But even though the dynasty was thus innocently dragged into 
one of several plots for the struggle for power inside the Reichswehr 
command, and people sympathetically felt that the royal family 
had got a raw deal, the Hohenzollerns never tried to profit by 
such accidents. The Kaiser continued to chop wood in the park 
of Doom in the Netherlands, apparently content to pass his time 
thus or in conversation with the archaeologists, historians and dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners who, with German friends, formed a steady 
stream of visitors. He was still the head of the House of Hohen¬ 
zollern and his word was law for every member of the family. 
Also he was still one of the richest men in Germany. To judge 
from his rarely published utterances he seems to have given up 
all hopes of a return to the throne. The son of a famous German- 
Jewish banking family who went to pay his respects to the Kaiser 
at least twice a year used to tell me that the Kaiser had swallowed 
the stab-in-the-back legend hook, line and sinker, and blamed the 
collapse of his throne to an international Jewish plot. This was 
years before Hitler came to power. 

The Crown Prince, on the other hand, seemed less resentful. 
Looking like a weaker and more charming Frederick the Great, 
he played during the Weimar Republic. Fascinated by a new, 
amusing, insecure world completely lacking in the standards and 
forms of former society, he frequented the houses of the nouveaux 
riches, hobnobbed with soeialist ministers, and especially with 
pretty women. There could be no less pretentious pretender, if 
pretender he ever was. 

As the 1920’s went on, the Hohenzollerns beeame increasingly 
the forgotten family in Germany. Except for the famous annual 
dinner on the eve of the Emperor’s birthday on January 26, which 
was more a sentimental gesture by old Junkers, generals and for¬ 
mer court officials, there was no evidence whatsoever of dynastic 
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feelings as the imagination of the German masses was captured 

first by Communist and then by Nazi ideas. Circles which still 

held hopes for a speedy restoration kept quiet, knowing how un- 

lavourable the reaction abroad was to every rumour of a return 

of the Hohenzollerns, and how this reaction might jeopardize 
German recovery. 

In the early ’30’s events began to move, and had the Hohen¬ 
zollerns shown only a little strength and political sense they might 
have re-estabhshed themselves and steered Germany away from 
disaster. In 1931 Reichkanzler Briining came to the desperate 
conclusion that the setting up of a monarchy was the only possible 
alternative to the Nazi revolution, and persuaded important per¬ 
sonalities of the trade-union movement and the Gathohc Centre 
party to see things his way. They had even agreed on a plan which 
would try to cushion any unfriendly reaction at home and abroad. 
The restoration, it was decided, would have to be done by easy 
stages. This was just before the Presidential elections, and Hinden- 
burg would have to be re-elected before the first step of the restora¬ 
tion could be taken. Then the Reichstag and Reichsrat would have 
to declare him Regent for his lifetime, at the end of which one of 
the sons of the Crown Prince would come to the throne. It was a 
clever plan, which might have changed the course of history, but 
it failed. The Western Powers were consulted in an informal way 
and reacted sourly, with a complete lack of understanding of the 
urgency of the German situation. Hindenburg was another ob¬ 
stacle. He wanted the Kaiser himself, and not a grandson, on the 
throne. But both difficulties could have been overcome had the 
Hohenzollerns themselves been encouraging. They were cool to 
the idea, distrusting a step-by-step restoration promoted by the 
Left. 

Furthermore, they had already put their money—not only in a 
symbolic sense—on Hitler. It transpired that the whole monar¬ 
chist group had sold out to Hitler. The Grown Prince had pro¬ 
mised him support; the Kaiser had contributed to his election 
funds. There is no doubt that the monarchists expected from 
Hitler a monarchist denouement when he reached power. 

Did Hitler himself contemplate a monarchy? He certainly pro¬ 
mised Hindenburg so. This dyed-in-the-wool monarchist, who 
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had become President of the Republic, considered himself in his 
heart only the trustee of his Kaiser and would never have accepted 
the ‘Bohemian Corporal’, as he called Hitler, had the Corporal 
not promised to bring the monarchy back and thus fulfil what 
Hindenburg regarded as Germany’s ultimate destiny. Nor did 
Hitler make his promises only to Hindenburg; he made them to 
leaders of the officer corps, to the monarchists in his own Party, 
even to members of the Hohenzollern family itself. 

Hitler made these promises before he came to power and after¬ 
wards; it is possible they were the sincerest promises he ever made. 
For no doubt there were times when he felt a genuine urge to link 
the Nazi revolution with the glory of the Hohenzollerns. The dedi¬ 
catory service before the opening of the first Nazi Reichstag in 
the Garrison Church of Potsdam, in 1933, might have been such 
a time. With the Crown Prince in the magnificent uniform of the 
Death’s Head Hussars prominently displayed in a gathering glit¬ 
tering with orders and uniforms,^it looked as if the great days of 
Imperial Germany were back again. Certainly it looked that way 
to Hindenburg, who sat entranced with tears trickling down his 
old cheeks, evidently seeing before his spiritual eye the uncom¬ 
fortable Nazi revolution dissolve into the ascent of his Kaiser to 
the throne. As proof of Hitler’s sincerity in this matter we have 
the fact that he published Hindenburg’s testament, which con¬ 
tained as pike de resistance a clear demand for the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

But even though Hitler might have intended to call back the 
Hohenzollerns, the dynamics of the Nazi revolution carried him 
to a point where he could not do it even if he wanted to. All the 
conservative forces, which hoped to prepare for the monarchy by 
cautious evolution, were eliminated, and the ever-sharpening 
concept of the all-powerful State in itself excluded the monarchy, 
while the doctrines of violence made any tame development to¬ 
ward a Kaiser improbable. 

If they were disappointed by the blow to their hopes, the Hohen¬ 
zollerns bore it gamely. There were stories that the old Kaiser was 
horrified at Hitler’s activities and had advised his adherents of his 
displeasure. But evidence points to the contrary: the Kaiser was 
clearly fascinated by Hitler. Receiving a British visitor shortly be- 
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fore the war, he spoke in a sarcastic ‘Now-you-can-see-what-you- 
got-yourself-into’ way. Then in the spring of 1940 a circular letter 
made the rounds in which the Kaiser asserted his admiration for 
the Fuhrer and asked his faithful to put themselves wholeheartedly 
behind the war effort. 

There was a large contingent of Hohenzollerns in the army, all 
well liked by their comrades and admired for their bravery; but 
then Hitler began to consider the Hohenzollerns a potential men¬ 
ace to his regime. What worried him was the exceptionally high 
number of Hohenzollern princes killed and the popular sympathy 
shown to the young heroes and their bereaved families. He did 
not want his Germans to become even remotely Hohenzollern- 
conscious. In the third year of the war all Hohenzollerns were 
withdrawn from the front and relegated to safe places where they 
could neither live as heroes nor die as martyrs. 

Today Germany is quiet about the Hohenzollerns. The Kaiser 
is dead. The Crown Prince, still quite good-looking in his desic¬ 
cated Frederican way, is in his sixties and as devoid of mon¬ 
archist ambition as ever. There is only Prince Louis Ferdinand, 
his second son, who is a possible pretender. It is he whom the 
interested circles in Allied countries have in mind when they con¬ 
template the restoration of the Hohenzollerns. 

Louis Ferdinand is about thirty, appeals to women, and has 
travelled about the world. He lived, among other places, in De¬ 
troit, where he worked for Henry Ford. He loved the United States 
and was heart-broken when ordered to return to Germany. There 
is nothing Prussian about his looks. Medium sized, loosely knit, he 
wears his grey flannels as well as his uniform of a Luftwaffe officer. 
His face, high-boned, narrow, with a long fine nose and nice grey 
eyes, is neither arrogant nor stern. Long bright hair grows from 
his forehead in a widow’s peak, giving it a touch of the romantic 
rather than of the military. 

When he passed through New York on his way back to Europe 
—this was in 1933—I met Louis Ferdinand in the home of a 
famous American writer. All those present were worked up about 
events in Germany, and the slender blond Hohenzollern was im¬ 
periously asked what he was going to do about it once he got 
home. The young man, bearer of the name of a heroic Prussian 
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Prince Charming who fell very young in the Wars of Liberation, 
had evidently not given the matter much thought and found the 
poUtics of the incipient Third Reich more bewildering than any¬ 
thing else. He was a private citizen, he said gently, and couldn t 
see for the life of him what he could do about anything. The host, 
disappointed by the young man’s insouciance, cried: ‘The trouble 
with you. Prince, is that you would rather live for Henry Ford 
than die for the greatness of the Hohenzollerns.’ Louis Ferdinand 
grinned and admitted that the writer had hit the nail on the head. 

To what extent Louis Ferdinand takes seriously the speculations 
concerning his future is not known. Up to now he singularly lacks 
the temper and purpose characteristic of successful pretenders, 
keeping consistently out of politics, Nazi or otherwise. Dazzled by 
Hitler’s bloodless victories he would tell American friends that 
the Fiihrer was doing wonders for Germany. But when pinned 
down on the question of the monarchy in general and of himself 
as Kaiser in particular, he had a delightfully noncommittal way 

of suggesting that thrones were worthless. 

War may have changed all this, and of course he has an am¬ 
bitious princess for a wife—Grand Duchess Kyra, the daughter of 
the late Pretender to the throne of Russia. She looks like a chic 
young lioness, and, having witnessed the horrors of the Russian 
revolution as a child and spent her youth at the phantom court of 
parents who never stopped playing Tsar and Tsarina in their vari¬ 
ous abodes on the coast of France, Kyra would not be averse to 
becoming Empress of Germany. However, knowing as she does 
the frightful occupational risks of royalty, she would not want her 
husband to ascend the throne unless the proposition were promis¬ 
ing. 

Is there a possibility that this pleasant Prince would make a 
success of a restored Hohenzollcrn monarchy? Under certain cir¬ 
cumstances he might. 

There is actually a comparatively successful precedent for a 
Hohenzollern restoration—the restoration of the Bourbons after 
Napoleon. The Bourbons had been in exile for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, during which France indulged in violent revolutions and 
wars and made a pest of herself in the same manner Germany 
has made a pest of herself under the Nazis. But when the 
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victorious Allies, mesmerized by the idea of legitimacy, brought 
the Bourbons back, the monarchy kept going for fifteen years and 
after that another dynasty maintained itself for seventeen more 
years. During all this time the French nation, which had been an 
aggressor nation, never made a warlike move. This has to be 
chalked up as a success of the monarchy. 

Actually the success of the restored French monarchy was a 
success of the Allied victors. Delighted to be rid of Napoleon they 
backed up the returning Bourbons in the only way a returning 
dynasty can be backed up effectively. They gave them something 
to bring home to their people which the defeated Dictator could not 
offer them: a palatable peace. All ideas of punishing the French 
aggressor were abandoned. France was neither cut up in little 
pieces nor disarmed. France could start life afresh. The honour¬ 
able peace the Bourbons were able to offer their people gave them 
the prestige they needed to keep France in order. 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, in order to make a success of the mon¬ 
archy on the morning after Hitler, would be even more in need 
of Allied support than Louis XVIII on the morning after Napo¬ 
leon. The circles which would have been the natural standard 
bearers of a Kaiser party are practically extinct. Most of the old 
court officials and generals and Junkers, who dreamed of a return 
of the Hohenzollerns to the throne, have died. Their children, 
who participated in the adventure of the Nazi revolution, have 
ceased to look for salvation in the Hohenzollerns. The enormously 
high percentage of aristocrats killed in this war further decimated 
the groups which have been the traditional supporters of the 
throne. Elderly bourgeois and even workers have a secret longing 
for a Kaiser, but they don’t actually mean a Kaiser so much as 
the comparatively splendid and calm life he stands for in their 
memory. But the young ones don’t visualize the German future 
in terms of Hohenzollern restoration at all. To them Hohenzollern 

is just a historical name. 

Further, the question of legitimacy is more confused in Ger¬ 
many than it was in France, since there are quite a few Germans 
who would consider the Weimar Republic as the legitimate pre¬ 
revolutionary order rather than the monarchy. Louis Ferdinand 
would have two revolutionary waves—nazism and communism 
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to cepe with, while Louis XVIII had only one. The fact that he 
would return on the limp wings of defeat would not be in his 
favour where the German people are concerned, any more than 
the fact that he would be the choice of their conquerors 

Louis Ferdinand, in order to put himself over with the German 
people, would have to be equipped with immense prestige, and, 
as I said, there is only one thing which would give him such pres¬ 
tige: a palatable peace to offer to the German people. No Hohen- 
zollern could return to the throne of a Germany that is turned 
into a penitentiary by the vietors and cut up in little pieces. Any 
punitive disarmament, one-sidedly imposed on Germany, would 
exclude a monarchist solution, for traditionally the German mon¬ 
archy leans on the army. 

I doubt very mueh whether crowns will be worn in Germany on 
the morning after Hitler. There is little inclination among the 
Allies to give the Germans the sort of peace which would be the 
condition under which a Hohenzollern could make a successful 
come-back. Still, one can never tell what will happen iq the course 
of peacemaking. In the event that the unassuming figure of Louis 
Ferdinand should ascend the throne of his fathers under promis¬ 
ing cireumstances, the Allies, I believe, would not regret it. He is 
likely to make a good constitutional Kaiser. Moreover, there is no 
doubt that a monarchy would have a calming effect on the Ger¬ 
man people. It would give them a sense of stability; it would give 
them a rallying point; it would give them a natural head of a 
hierarchically graded social order, which is a social order suited 
to the German temperament and which would facilitate a peace¬ 
ful development of Germany on the morning after Hitler. 
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THE GENERALS 

It is May, 1940. 

The air over the banks of the Meuse is filled with the explosion 
of shells and the smoky fire of cannon, German sharpshooters lie 
in the rain of whistling bullets. Beside them, his big, rugged head 
pressed like theirs to the ground, is the commander of the ar¬ 
moured division. The Kaiser’s Pour le Merite and the Fiihrer’s 
Knight s Cross at his throat dangle into the mud. He chuckles 
when shots explode near by. He makes the soldiers feel good. 

'Nothing ever happens to the old man,’ they tell each other. 

It is still May, 1940—the French campaign. 

Six hundred tanks sweep down the road from Amiens to Abbe¬ 
ville. For greater safety they should be dispersed as far apart as 
possible, but the commander does the unexpected: he keeps the 
column together. His tanks never leave the road and the French 
are completely bewildered. At one point the fast-moving panzers 
overtake French infantry. Standing up in his armoured car, the 
commander bellows: droiteP and the French obediently turn to 
the right and are taken prisoners. Soon the story is all over the 
German front. ‘It’s just like the old man!’ the soldiers say, and 
laugh. They are proud of him. His name is Erwin Rommel, 

Thus long before he became ‘Rommel Africanus’ to the German 
people, and the ‘Desert Fox’ to all the world, it was evident that 
no other general evoked such enthusiasm in the rank and file of 
the Nazi army as Rommel did. It was not that he was an emi¬ 
nently successful general; at that time all German generals were 
eminently successful. But Rommel alone had all the makings of a 
myth. And a myth he had become—a myth so consummate that 
even his defeat in North Africa cannot destroy it. 

What goes into the Rommel myth, apart from his ability to do 
sensational things with tanks, and to confuse the enemy with 
slippery and brilliant tactics? First of all his age and appearance. 
Rommel is in his late forties, which is young as German generals 
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go, and there is an indelible youthfulness to his ugly, rough-hewn 
face. It is a scarred, pock-marked face with a potato-like nose, but 
his smile, which is full of small unlovely teeth, has a puckish charm. 
When he laughs, which he does easily, the sharp blue watchful¬ 
ness of his eyes takes on an impudent glint and one tends to for¬ 
get the hard will-power which is in every line. Rommel looks like 

a soldier—only more so. 

Another ingredient of the myth is his apparent invulnerability. 
It fills his soldiers with awe. They see him day in and day out 
torso rising out of the turret of his cruiser tank which leads the 
main column in the thick of the desert battle. The mortality among 
his aides was proverbially high, yet no bullet ever hit Rommel. 
His luck is the sort of luck which the ancients praised as an attri¬ 
bute of greatness. 

Add to the Rommel myth his closeness to his men. The Afrika 
Corps was a comparatively small force which Rommel picked 
personally and trained personally under simulated tropical con¬ 
ditions on the beaches of the Baltic. In Africa Rommel himself 
saw to it that his men had everything to make them as comfort¬ 
able as possible under the circumstances. The men knew this. 
They knew that Rommel drove them as hard as he drove himself, 
but that he understood their needs and looked out for them. There 


is a deep comradeship between him and his men; he has a knack 
of talking to them, inquiring after their health and their mail, 
and telling them rough army jokes. 

It has been said that Rommel started his career as a Hitler 
partisan and owes his quick rise to his early collaboration with 
Himmler. In this connection also much was made of the fact that 


Rommel was born on the wrong side of the track, as far as the 
German military hierarchy is concerned—the implication being 
that this is why he is closely identified with Nazism. This is the 


imaginary part of the Rommel myth. Actually Rommel comes 
from the same social stratum as many high officers of the Kaiser 
—Ludendorff, Hoffman, Groener, to name only a few. He is the 
son of a Suabian high school professor. Rommel began his mili¬ 
tary career under the Kaiser, at the military schools of Imperial 
Germany. His prowess during the first World War got him the 
highest decoration, though he was only a junior officer. Except 
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for the extravagant title of Field-Marshal which Hitler splurged 
around as generously as Napoleon, Rommel could have achieved 
pretty much the same career in the army of the Kaiser as he did 
in the army of Hitler. Remaining an officer of the German army 
all through the Weimar Republic, he was by no means a political 
officer. His interest was tanks and not politics. From 1928 on— 
that is, five years before Hitler came to power—he trained tank 
officers, first in Breslau and then in Dresden. Tanks have been his 
first interest ever since. 

In fact, tanks are responsible for the rise of Rommel and others 
like him. Much too much importance has been given to the poli¬ 
tical and social difference which is said to exist between the old 
‘Prussian-school’ generals and the new ‘Nazi’ generals. Actually, 
this difference is not a political and social one, but a difference 
between old and new arms. The tank generals, no matter where 
they come from, are a new race of military men, for tanks have 
brought back to battle something of the knightly romance of an 
earlier age. They demand mass motion, but at the same time 
everything is individual and intense. In conditions so highly 
mechanized that they seem to minimize human existence, the 
commander, with his mind and soul and will-power, is on trial at 
every moment. He does not lead the battle by remote control, 
but is in the heart of the fight, its very force, calculating, skilful, 
reckless, never sparing himself. Rommel is the typical tank com¬ 
mander of our day, a legend in his time. 

I describe Rommel because the colourful myth makes him the 
most likely of the German generals to play a major part in shaping 
the future of his people. In a way, however, he is only a symbol. 
There are other generals who may come to the fore in the post- 
Hitlerian era—Field-Marshal von Paulus, who shared with his 
soldiers to the last the vain torments of the siege of Stalingrad and 
is now a Russian prisoner; Field-Marshal List, who led his troops 
to victory in the Balkans. These two are Panzer generals; other 
generals are identified with severe old-fashioned Prussianism—the 
von Rundstedts, von Bocks, von Brauchitschs. They have their 
role cut out for them. They are older than the Panzer generals. 
Frigid and remote in the way of the military intellectualism of the 
General Staff, they lack the sparkle and colour of the younger 
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men. Still, they belong to the vital and puzzling group which for 
over two hundred years has dominated German destinies, the 

German generals. 

There is no doubt that Rommel or one of his colleagues is destined 
to play a lively part in the liquidation of the Second World War. 
For, unless we stupidly ignore the lesson of 1918, it will be the Ger¬ 
man High Command which will sign the armistice. Yet it would be 
a mistake to think that the role of the German generals will end 
after one of them has signed the armistice. I believe that they will be 
figures to be reckoned with for the organization of the post-war 
world, and that there is a good chance that Excellenz X’s face will 
be the ugly puckish face of Field-Marshal Rommel or of one of 
the other German generals. 

Why a German general must sign the armistice needs hardly to 
be explained. The disastrous consequences which sprang from the 
fact that in the last war the wrong Germans signed the armistice 
were discussed at length in the first chapter. Let me recapitulate: 
Because the Allies in 1918 did not wish to deal with the Kaiser’s 
High Command, the representatives of the new Weimar Republic 
had to sign the armistice, and the generals, instead of being forced 
to concede officially the defeat for which they were largely respon¬ 
sible, were allowed to dissociate themselves from this defeat, as if 
they had nothing to do with it. The result was that the German 
people ever after identified the disaster with their Democratic 
regime, while the generals became the martyrs-stabbed-in-the- 
back. What had been intended as a blow to the German generals 
became a tender device by which they saved .their faces. 

We must not make this mistake again. We must not pamper 
the German generals! Surely they will ask for nothing better than 
a repetition of 1918, but we must not give it to them. Wherever 
the armistice will be signed this time—in a railway car or in a 
tent or in a castle—a general must put his name to the document 
which acknowledges the German defeat. This time the German 
people must be made to realize that their generals lost the war. 

Will this realization of guilt disgust the German people with 
their generals? Oddly enough, I don’t think it will. In spite of the 
defeat, a general might become the dominant figure of the Fourth 
Reich. There are two reasons for this. One is that the vanquished 
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always tend to look to their defeated generals for leadership. The 
other is that in the void left by the crumbling of every authority 
in Germany, the military leaders will be about the only people 
the Germans can turn to for guidance. 

Throughout history you find the magic which generals hold for 
defeated nations. The French after 1870 had their MacMahon 
and after 1940 their Petain, their de Gaulle, and their Giraud. 
The Germans themselves had Hindenburg after their collapse 
in 1918. No matter how crushing the collapse or how vain the 
suffering, military leaders in the eyes of the people stand for their 
national greatness, which has its hour even in lost wars. Somehow 
the number of the dead are never chalked up against the names 
of generals. The survivors cherish in them their memories of vic¬ 
tories, however short-lived. 

In the case of a defeated Germany the trend will run even more 
strongly to military leadership. Perhaps this is understandable. So 
many atrocious things have been done by the Nazis in the name 
of the German people—things they have to be ashamed of, things 
they will be punished for—that they will cling to their memory 
of their mihtary victories, and even of their defeats, which were 
honourable and paid for by blood. And they will chng to the com¬ 
manders connected with these victories and defeats as the only 

leaders in whom they can feel pride. 

Further, for twenty-five years the Germans have experienced a 
frightful falling away of all forces to which they had successively 
trusted their destinies. First the monarchy fell. Then the socialist 
and liberal leadership of the Weimar Republic failed, and was 
subsequently discredited to such a point that it is little more than 
a hazy memory for the German people. When the Allies have 
finished with them, the Nazi leaders too will probably be more or 
less bodily extinguished. In a vacuum thus devoid of all authority 
the officer caste is likely to stand out like Mount Ararat from the 

deluge. 

-v 

Would Rommel or one of his colleagues make a good Excel- 

lenz X? I think the answer is yes and no. 

I have always felt that some of the strongest moral values in the 

Germany after the First World War have been embodied m the 
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German army, and there are grounds for believing that the officer 
caste after this war will represent an important factor in rehabili¬ 
tating Germany and in restoring to her an organic social order. 
What is more, I beheve that, when all is said and done, Rommel 
or one of his colleagues might be the only German who will enjoy 
enough prestige to establish a measure of quiet on the morning 
after Hitler and to consolidate the peace with the German people. 
All of which makes a general a desirable candidate. 

On the other hand, I am fully aware of the weaknesses and 
mistakes of judgment of the generals, which, indeed, are flagrant. 
The generals were the only group in Germany which could have 
effectively opposed Hitler. Without their support he could never 
have started the war. The fact that they are thus largely respon¬ 
sible for the misfortunes which Nazidom has brought upon the 
world makes a general an undesirable candidate. 

What makes him even more so, is the danger that he might 

produce another Hitler all over again. 

The alliance of the German generals with Hitler is specially 
disgraceful because the alliance went against the spirit of the 
generals’ own caste. In collaborating with Hitler on his terms they 
betrayed every principle to which they owed their strength and 
unity. For the enormous prestige which the officer caste has en¬ 
joyed with the German people over centuries has less to do with 
military achievements than with moral integrity and impeccable 
conduct. The German officer caste has played the same role in 
Germany which the British aristocracy has played in Britain—the 
role of an Hite which sets the decisive example for society. 

Romantic-minded writers love to describe the German officer 
caste as a homogeneous group of cold-eyed, monocled, thin-lipped 
aristocrats, which excludes everyone whose ancestral castle does 
not stand in East Elbia. This is a myth. Bismarck pointed out in 
his Gedanken und Erinnerungen that even as far back as the wars of 
liberation most great Prussian generals did not originate from 
Prussia proper. The Kaiser’s army recruited its officers partly 
from bourgeois elements. Yet the unity of the German officer 
corps has been an undeniable fact; it has been the unity of men 
who believe in the same things and work for the same things. It 
has been a unity derived from the adherence to standards of be- 
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haviour and a set of ideals which were mainly the ideals and stan¬ 
dards of aristocratic Frederican Prussia. They were the knightly 
ideals of honour and obedience, of a stern devotion to duty and 
complete consecration to service and justice. The German officer 
caste stood for a certain kind of man, a man ‘who was more than 
he seemed’, a man of moderation, a frugal and civilized man. It 
stood for a certain outlook upon life—^religious, believing in 
authority and in the collective responsibility of one for all and all 
for one. 

Then why did the generals associate themselves with the Nazi 
revolution, its monstrous cruelty, injustice and immoderation? 
Here is an incident which throws some light upon this question. 

One night in the winter of 1936 in Berlin, I found myself sitting 
next to a general at dinner. He was a greyish, well-set-up aristo¬ 
crat in his fifties with a lean short-nosed face and deepset light 
eyes over the lacquer red collar of his tunic. The fearless old hos¬ 
tess who had ruled a great salon for many years said to me: ‘I put 
you next to General X. Since Hitler has so foolishly done away 
with the Jews, the officers of the General Staff are the only brilliant 
people one can talk to in Germany.’ 

‘How do you like Hitler?’ I asked the General after we had 
swapped amiable stories. He put down his knife and fork and 
with his monocle sparkling benevolently at me, he said: ‘Meine 
Gnadigste, how would like a man, who, when you tell him 
that you need two thousand tanks, says: “No, that is not enough, 
take four thousand!”—and who, when you ask for four thousand 
planes, gives you eight thousand? How would you like such a 
man?’ 

I said: ‘So you do like him.’ 

And the General replied fervently: ‘Adolf Hitler is the answer 
to a soldier’s prayers.’ 

His words sounded bizarre to me when I thought how Nazi 
terror had reached out against the army hierarchy itself, when on 
that bloody 30th of June, 1934, General von Schleicher and Gen¬ 
eral von Bredow were assassinated. But they sounded less bizarre 
in view of the fact that at the same time Hitler had wiped out the 
Nazi party’s revolutionary militia, the S.A., a thorn in the flesh of 
the professional officer caste. Moreover, by that winter of 193^ 
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Hitler had provided ways and means for a tremendous armament 
programme and had reintroduced compulsory military service 
Or as the Wehrpolitische Taschenhuch put it triumphantly, had 
‘assured the armed forces a position which they did not have in 

Imperial Germany and even less in the Interregnum . 

As if he read my thoughts, the General turned again and his 

voice took on an urgent quality as he said; ‘I know you want me 
to be shocked about the terrible things that have been happerimg 
in this revolution. And I am shocked, heaven knows. But terrible 
things happen in any revolution, and while I personally regret 
them, I feel that they have to be put up with for the sake of the 

great things Hitler has done for the army. 

This conversation, it seems to me, goes a long way toward ex¬ 
plaining the relationship between the German generals and Hitler. 
It was a very simple relationship. The generals were ready to sell 
their souls to any devil who freed them of the military clauses of 
the Versailles treaty and gave them the wherewithal to build up 

the army. The Devil was Hitler. 

It took the generals quite a while to realize that they had really 
sold their souls to the devil. In the beginning of their association 
they were blithely convinced that they would have the little man 
firmly under their thumb, just using him as their political front 

for all he was worth. 

But it did not work out that way. 

The reason for their lack of judgment was that the generals’ 
tradition is entirely unpolitical. They never had any political will 
or any constructive political ideas beyond the fulfilment of their 
professional wishes, which is why they never had any fundamental 
opposition to put up against the Nazis. This goes back to the times 
of the monarchy, when the Army was the chosen instrument of 
the Imperial House and shared the monarch’s distinction of being 
above any party. Even in the Republic the officer caste stayed 
aloof from politics. It was rather paradoxical, since they were 
constantly called upon to prop up successive governments, none 
of which could have kept going for even a week without their sup¬ 
port. Yet, they themselves were the only group among the citizens 
debarred from voting. 

In view of their past history it was only logical that in the Third 
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Reich, too, they tried to keep aloof from the revolution. With a 
few negligible exceptions, they took their absorbing technical task 
as an excuse for not bothering about Nazi doings. ‘Thank God, I 
am a soldier, I don’t have to worry about all this,’ was the fav¬ 
ourite reaction of high German officers to stories of pogroms, con¬ 
centration camps and mass deportations. Now and then one of 
them got so wrought up about events that he took them up with 
the party authorities. But these were isolated cases and the result 
was nil. 

Generally the high officers looked the other way rather than 
put up any resistance, afraid to disturb national unity by protests 
and opposition. That is how a highly intelligent German general 
explained their stand to me. They were quite aware of the moral 
conflict they were faced with, he said. To them it appeared as a 
conflict between justice for the individual on one hand and na¬ 
tional unity on the other hand: not a conflict between right and 
wrong—a conflict that would have been easy—but between right 
and right, which was difficult. Because they were German generals 
they chose national unity. 

It is amazing how quickly their mistakes and lack of foresight 
caught up with them. In 1940 and 1941 they knew that they were 
faring badly under Hitler. It was not the fear of ultimate defeat 
which filled them with forebodings, but rather the realization that 
by making themselves the instrument of the Nazi revolution they 
were digging their own graves. They foresaw a mounting of the 
revolutionary wave to the point where it would eventually drown 
everything they stood for. There was a fierce battle on between 
Nazi ideology and their own traditional concepts of life, and while 
so far these concepts had proved strong enough to keep the officer 
caste united and even to assimilate the newcomers who flowed in 
from the various party organizations, the outcome seemed doubt¬ 
ful. Indispensable though they were, the generals never knew 
where they stood with the Nazis. They didn’t know whether it 
was best for them if things went well on the military front or when 
things went wrong. If things went well. Hitler took the credit and 
the Gestapo and the S.S. were praised. If things went badly, the 
generals alone were blamed and the Gestapo and the S.S. were 
praised anyway. Only when things went very badly indeed, as in 


the generals 

the Russian campaign, were the generals called upon to repam 
the damage and their advice prevailed once more. But for how 

mere has been much speculation as to why the generals did not 
revolt against Hitler when they discovered at last he was leading 
them into disaster. The point is that they had nothing to revolt to, 
and so far that is still the case. There was nothing in any declara- 
tion by the Allies designed to convince the German generals that 
by overthrowing Hitler they might gain a peace which would 
give them a chance, and there is little sense in revolting without 
hope or promise of salvation. But when things become entirely 
hopeless for the Germans, the generals may revolt for the one pur¬ 
pose of getting peace in order to spare the terribly weakened body 
of the nation unnecessary bloodshed. And then they might well 
overthrow Hitler so as to make things easier at home and abroad. 


The government Field-Marshal Rommel or one of his colleagues 
would set up on the morning after Hitler depends largely on the 
circumstances of the German defeat. But first it should not be 
taken for granted that a German general would try to set up a 
military dictatorship. The Germans, strangely enough, have never 
had a military dictatorship in their history. While the generals 
have always been an indispensable instrument of power, they have 
never aimed at being this power themselves. The German people, 
on the other hand, much as they admired their army, never clam¬ 
oured for army rule. A military dictatorship would be something 
quite new for the Germans, for which reason a general might be 
reluctant to attempt it on the morning after. 

Nor should it be assumed that a general would try to achieve a 
coalition with conservative forces, especially with the Junkers. It 
is a widespread misconception that the German officer caste is 
identical with the big landowning class. It is not. Since the fall 
of the monarchy the German officers have not identified them¬ 
selves with any class, but only with the army. They had, it is true, 
hereditary and traditional affinities with the Junkers, and the 
knights of the sword saw in the knights of the manor almost the 
only politicians who spoke and understood their language. But 
while they accepted the Junker point of view as long as it was use- 
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ful for the army, they were indifferent to its highly capitalistic in¬ 
terests. The German generals are not capitalists. 

Strangely enough, they understand socialism better. Even in 
its Marxist version socialism is never as alien to them as bour¬ 
geois liberalism, with its emphasis on individual rights and 
pursuit of happiness. The generals Hke to call themselves the 
representatives of a ‘Prussian Socialism’, based on the collec¬ 
tivist concept of all for one and one for all. The generals have 
always got on better with the trade-union leaders, notwithstand¬ 
ing the differences between their brands of socialism, than with 
liberal politicians. Neither do they share the capitalists’ loathing 
of Bolshevism. The generals played with the Bolsheviks during the 
Weimar Republic^ and there is among German officers a school of 
thought inclined to view the future in terms of a monumental 
socialist bloc, formed by Germany and Russia. So it is a good bet 
that Rommel or any general who comes into power would seek a 
coalition with the representatives of labour, whether communistic 
or socialistic, and thus would put his government on a broad 
social basis, which would greatly strengthen it. 

But the form and combination of the government which a gen¬ 
eral will set up is not what really matters. The thing that really 
matters is what Excellenz X, if he should be Field-Marshal Rom¬ 
mel or some other German general, will think on the morning after 
Hitler? What will he plan for the future of his country? 

Let us have no illusions about Rommel or any other military 
head of the state being a changed man because he lost a war. 
German generals take lost wars much as confirmed bridge players 
take their losses at cards. Sometimes one wins and sometimes one 
doesn’t, but if one is a good player and keeps one’s average high, 
one breaks even in the end. Rommel or any German general will 
feel that he and his group put up a good show in this war, and 
even if the outcome left much to be desired there is always a next 
time. 

You cannot expect a German general to turn into a pacifist 
overnight—or, for that matter, ever. No peace, no matter how 
wise or how punitive, will prevent the German officer caste from 
trying to refashion an efficient military machine. No matter how 
impossible we make it for them, they will always find a way, for 
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they have practise in evading the restrictions of a dictated peace. 
The Prussian army which was instrumental in defeating Napoleon 
was the one Scharnhorst and Gneisenau created by evading the 
military provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit. The army which over¬ 
ran seventeen nations this time was the one Seekt created despite 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. It would be foolish to 
expect that the German generals will be different on the morning 

after Hitler, 

The generals themselves are quite frank about it. No power on 
earth, they say, can keep a wehrfreudiges (army-loving) people like 
the Germans from creating an army. They have a further theory 
on that point: that the harsher the military clauses of the peace 
treaty the better for their purposes. Had the military clauses of 
the Versailles treaty been less strict, they argue, the national re¬ 
action might have been less immediate and the phcenix-like rise 
of the German army from the ashes of defeat less swift. 

This unquenchable desire for an army makes the German officer 
caste, whether one of them will rule or not, a potential menace to 
peace on the morning after. Yet there is a silver lining. In the first 
place, the Germans will be so exhausted after the terrific blood¬ 
letting they suffered in this and the last war that for a long time to 
come a German army can achieve only symbolic significance. It 
will be the expression of national discipline and pride, rather than 
a fighting machine which can compete with the fighting machine 
of a nation like Russia, which draws from an inexhaustible man¬ 
power reservoir. 

I am sure this is fully realized by the German generals them¬ 
selves. They know that they will be unable to risk their next war 
for years to come. This is also one of the reasons why they will not 
be seduced by a new Hitler. They know better than any other 
group that they will have to beware of any man who will try to 
lure them into a new aggressive adventure, and their personal ex¬ 
perience with the old one will leave a bitter taste in their mouths. 
Their horror at what the Nazi revolution has done to their own 
traditions and ideals will be enormous, and herein lies the chance 
that a general might not be so bad after all. 

For a general, if he gained supreme power, would lean back- 
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ward to restore to Germany the sort of conservative order for which 
he and his kind have been standing through the centuries. He will 
stand for religion, authority, decency, discipline. It will not be a 
liberal order, as we understand it; it will be a very conservative 
order, and some people will call it reactionary, but I believe that 
it is the sort of order which might suit the German people and 
which might agree with their own sense of frustration and humi¬ 
liation after the war. I also think that this conservative sort of 
German order might be a guarantee of a durable peace—^in spite 
of the fact that General Rommel and his colleagues will never be 
pacifists. 

Would Rommel or one of his colleagues make a good ruler? I 
can only say again: Yes and No. 



IV 


THE BUREAUCRATS 

You know his face. 

You have seen it on and off for over twenty years on innumer¬ 
able news photographs. It is the face that peered from behind 
Rathenau signing the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, from behind 
Stresemann signing the Treaty of Locarno in 19255 from be¬ 
hind Ribbentrop signing the Russo-German amity treaty in 1939. 
In between you saw it on other occasions—always the face behind 
the face of the German representative at every important League 
of Nations council and at all the reparation and disarmament 
conferences. It was the face behind Hitler at Munich and again 
at the ceremony confirming the Tripartite pact with Japan and 
Italy. 

The face is the thin high-domed one of an incipient moon, and 
it sits on a long lank body. One tends to overlook the face when 
it appears modestly in the shadow of the executors of political 
destiny. But once you have noticed it, you don’t forget it easily. 
There is something uncanny about its colourlessness and the cold 
opacity which registers neither pleasure nor pain. 

This face belongs to Dr. Friedrich Gaus, Under-Secretary of 
State of the German Foreign Office and for many years head of 
its Legal Department. There has been no international declara¬ 
tion or agreement or pact involving Germany during this time 
which does not bear the mark of his rapier-sharp mind. His col¬ 
leagues in the Wilhelmstrasse, who refer to him jokingly as ‘Fred¬ 
erick the Great’, say that he always carries two treaty-drafts to 
every conference—one in case things go right and one in case 
things go wrong. 

They say, too, that behind his bloodlessly correct surface beats 
a kind heart. But what exactly does the man think and feel who 
put the juridical breath into Rathenau’s eager schemes of a new 
modus vivendi for Germany as well as in Hitler’s deceitful amity 
pacts with Poland and Russia; who created a legal formula for 
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Stresemann’s policy of fulfilment as well as for Hitler’s bloodless 
conquests and undeclared wars? What does such a man really 
think and feel? Does he consider himself just a superb technical 
device—a sort of machine into which the policymaker throws his 
ideas, ambitions, desires at the top and from which a finely worded 
document comes out at the bottom? Or does he think of himself as 
a demon, designed to hurry civilization on its way to self-destruc¬ 
tion—a demon who watches his handiwork with sad but delighted 
fascination? 

Dr. Gaus is sixty-one. Let me say at once he will never be Ex- 
cellenz X. But it is safe to say that if he lives he will be the man to 
draft the German counter-proposals which Excellenz X will offer 
to the Allied peacemakers. And if there should be a peace con¬ 
gress to which the Germans are invited, it is a safe bet too that he 
will sit behind his new chief exactly as he sat behind Hitler and 
Stresemann and Rathenau and behind everybody else who has 

represented Germany in the last twenty-odd years. 

This may be a distressing thought to the purists who hope that 
all those tainted with'the sin of collaboration with the Hitler revo¬ 
lution will be wiped off the political scene. But it happens that 
under any regime the purists have broken down before the high 
German officials, and there is reason to believe that they will do so 
again. Purists are not essential to the smooth functioning of the 
machine of state, whereas the officials are. Furthermore, purists 
are sixpence a dozen, while a hard-working, experienced civil 
servant is as rare as a Derby winner. Here lies the strength of the 
truly amazing lot of second-string men who have run Germany 
under the Kaiser, under the Weimar Republic, and under Hitler. 

These high-powered second stringers, whose prototype is the 
shadowy figure of Dr. Gaus, are as constant in the scheme of 
things German as the generals are, only they are not publicized as 
much. Few people anywhere have been aware of their collective 
importance. In Germany proper they are even less known than 
abroad, where now and then an enterprising journalist apprises 
his readers of the significance of one or another of them. There are 
several reasons for this. One is that these high civil servants are 
not the flamboyant type; they never say or do anything specta¬ 
cular. Also the Germans are used to them. They are just an in- 
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conspicuous part of the landscape of German lives, and the people 
are not aware of them any longer. Nobody realizes that more often 
than not these unobtrusive civil servants have saved the day for 

Germany. . , i • i. 

Certainly they have saved the day for Hitler. People in the 

know are inclined to believe that their.faithful collaboration was 
the most important single factor in the amazingly smooth run¬ 
ning of his machine of state. I myself was told by old officials 
whom I met in occupied Europe that the German bureaucracy 
never worked more efficiently than it did in the Third Reich. For 
this they gave two reasons, both of which seem to contradict the 
current views of the working of totalitarianism. One is that they 
enjoy a freedom with their work such as they had never known 
before. The other is that they are allowed to bring personal 
initiative into play to a remarkable degree. For fourteen years, 
these officials used to explain, they had to fight with democratic 


parliamentary commissions who stole their time and cramped 
their style. But under Hitler, ‘one can get things done’, and they 
liked that part of it. 

What they liked even more was that every idea and plan any 
of them happened to have—and there is no high official who has 
not some pet project all worked out in his desk drawer—got a 
fair trial, a fact attributable to the ambition of every Nazi min¬ 
ister to offer his share of experiments in a revolutionary organiza¬ 
tion that lives by experiments. 

The story of the high German bureaucrats is a study in survival. 
What puzzles outsiders most about them is that those who are old 
enough have by now sworn allegiance to three different regimes— 
to the Monarchy, to the Republic, and to the Third Reich. To 
which one of these regimes are they really loyal? How can they 
combine such fickleness with conscience? 

Let me say at once that their conscience—very elastic as con¬ 
sciences go—is clear. This is how one of them explained it: ‘I am 
hired for life. This in itself implies that I am not employed in the 
regime that happened to be in power when I came in, but by 
Germany. And I keep on serving “Germany as Germany”—not 
just some form of state. One can be useful to one’s country in any 
form of state. That’s why there is no blame connected with having 
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served every regime from the Kaiser to Hitler.’ Or, to paraphrase 
the words of Talleyrand, he would say: T have put myself at the 
disposal of events. Provided that I remain a German, everything 
is all right.’ 

This goes a long way toward explaining why the high German 
officials have almost without exception kept on serving under 
Hitler. Most of the stories one read in the beginning of the Third 
Reich about their resigning out of disgust were false. Such resig¬ 
nations only anticipated dismissals which were, so to speak, 
already in the post. In some cases the skeleton of a Jewish grand¬ 
mother or a non-Aryan wife rattled in the closet; in others associa¬ 
tions with leftish or freemason circles made such dismissal a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. I do not know of one case on record where a high 
German official resigned who would not have been dismissed any¬ 
way. 

The high German bureaucrats are non-political by tradition; 
their political instincts are completely atrophied. A case in point 
is their attitude toward Hitler. It was even more naive than that 
of the generals, yet they have fared better. The generals had been 
aware of Hitler for years, had discussed what he could do for the 
army, had wrongly come to the conclusion that they could handle 
him. The high officials were unaware of Hitler up to the very 
moment when he moved into the Reichskanzlei. He caught them 
completely by surprise—which sounds fantastic but is the truth. 
Every since 1929 I had tried to get some of those officials who 
were my friends interested in the Hitler menace. ■ They could not 
be persuaded to read Mein Kampf or to go to the big Nazi meet¬ 
ings and listen to the Fiihrer. They thought it preposterous that a 
serious journalist took the Hitler business seriously at all. Not 
even the election victories of the Nazis of September, 1930, and 
the economic crisis of 1931 shook their belief that the Nazi move¬ 
ment was a passing fad. 

By the end of 1932 they were convinced that some sort of con¬ 
servative reaction was on the cards. They believed this even when 

Hitler came to power. ^ 

I have kept a postcard written to me by one of Dr. Gaus’s closest 

colleagues and sent—open—from Berlin to Paris. This postcard ^ 
dated early in February, 1933^ and proves to what degree high 
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German officials misunderstood Hitler and the Nari revolution. 

It reads: ‘To-day we had our first cabinet meeting. The FUhrer 
clicked his heels and bowed deeply before me as it befits a 
young Reichskanzler to bow before an old department director. 

To these high officials, Hitler was just another Chancellor and 
his government just another government. They were convinced 
that he would not last—or, that if he did last, it would be more 

than ever their business to run the show. 

‘You’ll see. In a year from now all the Jews will be back in 

Berlin,’ they blithely assured us in the initial stages of the Jewish 
persecution. 

‘Nobody can do miracles,’ they would say sententiously by way 
of discounting what they called ‘adventures in foreign policy’. 

‘There is only one foreign policy for Germany—and that is 
back to Stresemann, and Hitler knows this very well,’ was another 

dictum. 

For the rest they found Hitler ‘nice and modest and eager to 
learn—really the least conceited Reichskanzler we ever had’. 
Never, they would say, was their expert knowledge and experi¬ 
ence so sought after and appreciated, and this began to prejudice 
them in Hitler’s favour. As for the awful things that happened, 
like the generals they endeavoured to ignore them. 

As time went on and they discovered that no ‘back to Strese¬ 
mann’ was contemplated, the officials became pessimistic. From 
1934 onwards, every new move of Hitler indicating that he really 
meant what he said about breaking the shackles of Versailles 
made them more jittery. They could not believe that the world 
would stand for Hitler’s antics, and their fears reached a climax at 
the time of the occupation of the Rhineland in the spring of 1936- 
I shall never forget their reaction. They were frankly terrified that 
the French would march and make mincemeat of the German 
troops. These were glum days for the German officials until, mira¬ 
culously, it became clear that the French would not march. 

It is not surprising that the success of this venture signified a 
turning-point in the relations of the high officials to the Fiihrer, 
that they never got over their amazement that the Allies missed 
such an opportunity to finish up Hitler once and for all. Now they 
began to wonder whether the Fiihrer could achieve miracles. He 
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might not be just another Reichskanzler, after all. Since then their 
attitude has wavered between dazzled delight and fearful appre¬ 
hension. Before each of Hitler’s conquests—bloodless and other¬ 
wise—apprehension prevailed. Then, when everything went 
according to plan, they were ready to admire. 

Up to now I have only characterized the attitude of elderly top 
officials of the Foreign Office, like Dr. Gaus. But there are 
officials younger and more politically minded who were aware of 
the Nazis long before they came to power. One of them was Dr. 
Carl Clodius, a career diplomat, who had studied economics and 
is now Hitler’s chief expert in foreign trade. He is in his late forties, 
a tall heavy man with a light voice, smiling ways and excellent 
manners. Now and then one reads in the papers about Clodius 
having bullied this or that foreign minister of this or that nation 
into selling the Germans this or that raw material. All of which 
may be true except the bullying'part. Carl Clodius forces a trade 
treaty down the throat of these Balkan ministers with the loving 
care of a mother administering castor oil to her favourite child. 

Contrary to DrGaus and his crowd. Dr. Clodius had early 
affinities with the Nazis springing from his interest in German 
national groups in the East of Europe, with which he became 
acquainted on various diplomatic posts in the Balkans, and from 
his interest in the Anschluss with Austria. Both these questions, he 
felt, were handled far more intelligently by the Nazis than by the 
powers of the Weimar Republic—which did by no means signify 

that he entirely subscribed to Nazi beliefs. 

It would be a mistake to think that Df. Clodius succeeded only 
because the Nazis like him. An expert of his calibre would peddle 
trade treaties under any regime. If he survives the strain of work 
which he is subjected to, he will serve the Fourth Reich with the 

same smile with which he served the Third. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the Fourth Reich will try 

to get rid of officials who worked in the very centre of power of 
the Third. But whether it can succeed, even if it tries hard, is more 
than doubtful. So far no regime has succeeded; the officials are 
too strongly entrenched. The Weimar Republic had to hold on to 
the Kaiser’s officials simply because there were not enough of their 
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own people sufficiently trained to take over the jobs. The same 
goes for the Third Reich. Herr von Ribbentrop would probably 
have hked nothing better than to replace with his own Nazi 
friends the arrogant, polite know-aUs who had snubbed him 
heartlessly. But with a few exceptions his efforts failed because the 
traditional high officialdom were too good in their jobs. 

In a superficial way the officials have been whipped into the 
Nazi line, but it took a comparatively long time. Until 1938 no¬ 
body at Wilhelmstrasse 76 lifted his arm up in the salute, or ‘heiled 
Hitler’, except the charwomen. The advent of Ribbentrop as 
Foreign Minister changed this. Ribbentrop is a stickler for Nazi 
etiquette, so his gentlemen now flick a languid salute to make him 
happy. All of them entered the party collectively after much pres¬ 
sure was brought upon them. They wear now the so-called Hoheits- 
abzeichen, a silver eagle supported by a modest little swastika, and 
—also an innovation by Ribbentrop—fancy white-lapelled uni¬ 
forms. But while high officialdom thus makes outward concessions 
to the regime, its essence has remained almost untouched. 

Today the personnel of the Foreign Office differs little from 
what it was ten years ago. Of the Nazis only those who are pre¬ 
destined by family background and education are able to pene¬ 
trate the enchanted circle. For the rest the service recruits itself 
from the traditional classes of the aristocracy and the high bour¬ 
geoisie from which the high civil servants have always been taken. 
In a way the high bureaucracy is more exclusive than the officer 
corps. Springing from the same social groups and conforming to 
the same standards of personal conduct, the officer corps nowa¬ 
days is, because of the necessities of war, easier for outsiders to 
achieve than the high civil service; it is easier to prove one’s suit¬ 
ability by showing military prowess than by taking the stiff exam¬ 
inations which are still obligatory for candidates for the Foreign 
Office service. 

Other services have not kept their exclusiveness to the same 
degree. In two ministries the requirements of totalitarian economy 
and of the war have forced open the doors to the Nazis—the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Economics. Economics is 
said to consist of 40 per cent Nazi officials and Agriculture to have 
more Nazis than old officials. 
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I saw some of the young Nazi civil servants from these two de¬ 
partments in occupied Europe. There never was a bunch of more 
hard-headed young men; they were blood and soil streamlined 
into extreme efficiency, deadly in earnest even when they played, 
which they did rarely. But as for the rest, they are just a sturdier, 
grimmer version of the traditional officialdom. As with the officer 
corps, the bureaucracy so far has been strong enough to fit the 
newcomers into the old moulds. 

Will one of these officials become Excellenz X? Latest reports 
from Europe have it that Baron Constantin von Neurath is being 
discreetly groomed for the job by the German conservatives. Their 
idea is that this erstwhile ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
who then became Foreign Minister might inspire confidence in 
the Allied world. But even if his record as governor of Czecho¬ 
slovakia were less dubious, Baron Neurath would not make a very 
convincing ruler. A typical sample of the surviving power of the 
German bureaucracy but also of its colourlessness, he has been in 
the public eye for ever so long, but nobody has really seen him. 
This sort of invisibility does not become a future ruler. For the 
German people his figure should be sharply outlined against the 
horizon of despair and hope of the morning after Hitler. 

No, it would be an unfortunate accident if a bmeaucrat should 
gain supreme power. Baron von Neurath, Gaus, Glodius, the 
young ones, they are second-string men. They are experts; good 
ones. But their talents and ambitions do not run to the making of 
policies. They carry out policies. But it is safe to say that Excellenz 
X will be as lost without the bureaucracy of Hitler as Ebert was 
without the officials of the Kaiser, and Hitler without the officials 
of Ebert. 

What, then, can be expected of the German officials on the 
morning after Hitler? That they will do just what they always did, 
they will carry on. Whether the Fourth Reich is commmiist or 
socialist or democratic or monarchy or Republic, they will carry 
on. They will carry on no matter where the new ruler springs 
from and no matter what he plans to do. They will have no 
policies of their own. They will interpret and translate into reality 
their masters’ policies, whatever they may be. They will do it 
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with their usual diligence, drawing from the inexhaustible well of 

their knowledge, tradition, experience. 

And there is this to say about Dr. Gaus and his colleagues on 

the morning after Hitler: no matter how badly crushed Germany 

is, no matter how near to chaos, so long as Excellenz X holds on 

to his officials, there wUl survive the incredible sort of German 

discipline which gives even their defeats and revolutions and 

economic crises an aspect of normality and order. 

The bureaucrats will take Excellenz X in their stride as easily 

as they took Hitler, Ebert, and the Kaiser. 


D 
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When Germany’s richest industriaKst, Fritz Thyssen, who had 
been the most potent single factor behind Hitler’s struggle for 
power, fled to Switzerland at the beginning of the war there was 
great rejoicing in the Allied camp. The rejoicing became even 
greater when Thyssen suddenly turned up in Paris, which was 
still unconquered and the very heart of anti-Hitler resistance. 
There were a few discordant voices hinting darkly at a super¬ 
fifth-column plot, in which Hitler’s kingmaker and prophet was 
the obvious villain, but everyone else was satisfied with Thyssen’s 
statement that he saw himself compelled ‘openly to oppose the 
war and present policies of the Reich Government’. And copies of 
his letters to Goering and Hitler seemed to prove that Thyssen was 
disgusted with the Nazis. 

These letters were of an alarmingly childish naivete. For seven 
years Fritz Thyssen had endured the atrocities which had been 
going on in the Third Reich with the fortitude man reserves for 
the sufferings of others. To be sure, he had tried to do something 
about Pastor Niemoller, and the pogrom of 1938 had bothered 
him. But as with most unimaginative people the terror became 
real to him only when he experienced it on his own flesh and 
blood—in this case, when his nephew perished in a concentration 
camp and his estate was given to Herr von Ribbentrop. These 
were two out of hundreds of thousands of cases of the kind, but 
they were Herr Thyssen’s own, and his moral indignation sud¬ 
denly began working on a twenty-four-hour basis. He told the 
Fuhrer and Field-Marshal Goering exactly what he thought of 


such practices, and in the same breath protested against the war 
with Britain and especially against the friendship pact with Russia. 
There was something disgusting about the rich old Nazi sob¬ 


bing out his grievances in public. You cannot call the gangsters 
in and then walk about complaining that they don’t behave like 


gentlemen. No one could be so stupid. But this was no time to 
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look a gift-traitor in the mouth. With OGPU agents turning 
crown witnesses for liberal Democracy, there was no telling what 
could be hoped from a Nazi criminal deserting Hitler in the middle 
of the war. His defection might even be the signal for a revolt of 

Big Business all over Germany! 

Unfortunately it became nothing of the sort. As this is written, 
Fritz Thyssen is back in Germany. Rumour has it that he was 
kidnapped by the Gestapo in the South of France and taken to 
Germany by force, which may or may not have been the case. 
Anyway, according to the latest reliable information, he has made 
his peace with Hitler through the agency of influential fellow- 
industrialists. He and Frau Thyssen are reported to be living at 
the Adlon in Berlin. Thyssen today has become somewhat of an 

anticlimax. 

But I am sure that there was nothing ‘phony’ about Herr Thys- 
sen’s flight from Germany. He was no stooge of Hitler trying to 
inveigle unsuspecting French cabinet ministers into spilling their 
military and industrial secrets. This sort of thing is not his style. 
Fritz Thyssen left Germany because he had reached the stage 
when he really could not stomach Nazism any longer and be¬ 
cause he felt in duty-bound to say so. He probably also considered 
it a shrewd move. Mistaken as usual, he believed that German 
economy could not sustain a war for more than a year and that 
the end of Hitler was round the corner. In this case to be on the 
record with a vigorous anti-Nazi gesture would make things 
easier all round—not only for him, the richest man in Germany, 
but also for Germany herself. Thyssen never thought of Thyssen 
alone. He always thought of himself and of Germany. As a matter 
of fact, he was convinced that Germany’s and his own welfare 
were practically identical. In his misguided way Fritz Thyssen 
was a sincere patriot—which is what got him into trouble. 

Thyssen is almost seventy. Tall, loosely knit, dark hair greying, 
he looks everywhere like a distinguished foreigner. A certain 
loneliness sits in his heavy-lidded eyes and in the deep furrows 
between nose and mouth, and a slow smile lights up the pale tired 
landscape of his face in an unexpectedly warming fashion. He has 
good hands. He doesn’t at all look like a criminal, least of all like 
a German criminal. 
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The truth is that Fritz Thyssen is an heir. The real criminal was 
his father, August Thyssen, who created the Thyssen empire, a 
gigantic vertical trust of mills, blast-furnaces, and iron foundries, 
which before the First World War was worth 300,000,000 marks. 
Father Thyssen was a fantastic figure who lived in the forbidding 
castle of Landsberg, a prodigy of false Gothic, but he went to his 
office in the tramcar. In the big hall of Landsberg he put a dozen 
or so enormous nudes by Rodin, and now and then the great 
sculptor would spend a few days there. He and the millionaire 
would get along famously. 

August Thyssen had three sons. The eldest was no good. The 
second got himself adopted by a Hungarian baron and went to 
live in Switzerland. Only Fritz, or ‘young Thyssen’ as he was 
called in the Rhineland, was a son after his father’s heart. He 
succeeded the old man after his death in 1926. 

Fritz had less personality than his father, but more savoir faire. 
He lived like a man of wealth but not at all like a man of super¬ 
lative riches. Instead of dwelling in the castle with the Rodins, he 
built himself a serene villa of more bourgeois proportions outside 
Miihlheim, where he bought works of art in a leisurely fashion. 
He liked good cigars and the great wines which grow on the Rhine; 
he was a family man. He would travel all the way to Berlin to 
hear Furtwangler conduct the Fifth and wrote his friends in long- 
hand. His charities, personal and generous, were not meant to 
perpetuate his name. He was moderate in tastes and habits. He 
had just one weakness: a terrible urge to save Germany from the 
Weimar Republic. 

Paradoxically, Thyssen was not fundamentally hostile to the 
groups and people who had made the Weimar Republic. His 
father, a pious Catholic, had put Dr. Erzberger on his board of 
Directors, and Fritz himself was for a long time a member of the 
Catholic Centre party—the party of Erzberger and Briining. But 
when he became angry at the weakness displayed by the Weimar 
Republic, he joined the Nationalist opposition. What made him 
so angry? First the occupation of the Ruhr, which he quite un¬ 
fairly chalked up against the ‘system’. Part of the Thyssen empire 
was located in the occupied zone, and because ‘young Thyssen 
constantly resisted French authorities he got himself thrown into 
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prison for a few days. There are people who attribute Thyssen 

fts ever preLt memory, though there were other things about 
the Weimar Republic apt to irritate a big German industrialist and 
irritate him increasingly as the world depression took a turn for 
the worse. There were Germany’s enormous foreign debts, the 
‘fetters of Versailles’, and communism. Thyssen was convinced that 
the Republic dealt too tenderly with the communists. 

I saw something of Fritz Thyssen in 1929 and 1930 when we 
both used to take the cure at a Spa in the Black Forest. I don t 
know whether at that time Thyssen had already joined the Nazi 
party, but he certainly had staked everything on Hitler. In those 
days I was closely connected with a supposedly powerful part of 
the liberal press in Germany which was attacking Thyssen furi¬ 
ously, intimating that he backed the Nazi revolution because he 
hoped to escape from the approaching bankruptcy of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, largest mining trust in the world and Thyssen s crea¬ 
tion. It was a somewhat top-heavy organization, but there were, 
as Thyssen used to point out acidly during walks through the cool 
pine woods, other ways of getting money than by joining with a 
group of people which was rather remote from power. The fact 
was that he believed in Hitler, and liked Goering, and talked of 
them with warmth. They were, he felt, the kind of ‘new men to 


make the longed-for strong united Germany and to lay the ghost 
of communism. 

To his more apprehensive fellow-industrialists he would say 
testily: ‘None of us can get the country out of the mess!’ And he 
would smilingly shrug off that part of Hitler’s programme that 
advocated the persecution of the Jews and the Churches. Hitler 
himself did not mean it, he assured certain Jewish friends to whom 
he was devoted. As to Hitler’s socialism: ‘Good God, a leader of 
the masses on the make has to say many things.’ The revolution 
was to be a strictly national revolution, not a social one. He had 
Hitler’s word for it. 

Thyssen’s beliefs made him the more persuasive the more des¬ 
perate the plight of the Weimar Republic grew. After the ghastly 
summer of 1931, during which Chancellor Briining toured Europe 
in a vain attempt to awaken understanding of the catastrophe 
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which menaced western civilization in Germany, the big indus¬ 
trialists with few exceptions began to back the Harzburg Front 
against the Weimar ‘System’ to the tune of two millions per 
annum. The nominal head of the Harzburg front was Hugen- 
buig, leader of the nationalist party, but the actual head was 

Hider, whose party was then the largest single party in the 
country. 

The liberal German press used to protest that, were it not for 
Fritz Thyssen’s millions, the Nazi party would soon sink to the 
level of an association of war veterans, which was arrant wishful 
thinking. But Thyssen’s money helped, especially in November, 
1932, when the Nazis lost 2,000,000 votes. What helped even more, 
however, was Thyssen’s contagious conviction that Hitler meant 
a strong Germany but no social revolution. It smoothed Hitler’s 
way in quarters which were naturally averse to revolution, and 
though Hitler eventually would have won power against these 
quarters, it was easier for him to win with them. After all, they 
controlled the entire industrial apparatus of the country. It is 
gratifying for any revolutionary force to get it handed over intact 
and without any fuss. 

Thyssen could never rid himself of the feeling that it was his 
wire-pulling alone that had got Hitler to power; so when finally 
he discovered that Hitler meant catastrophe for Germany he felt 
personally responsible. Being an honourable man and also funda¬ 
mentally a kind man, he was horrified. That is why he came into 
the open with his new-found conviction that Germany had to be 
saved from Hitler. Considering that only ten years earlier he had 
advertised his conviction that Germany had to be saved from the 
Weimar Republic, it was pathetic. 

None of Thyssen’s fellow-industrialists followed him into exile. 
They spoke up for him to Goering, but they were shocked that one 
of their crowd was feted in an enemy capital in the middle of the 
war. Such things were not done. Actually, according to all stan¬ 
dards, even those of democratic countries, it was treason. The steel 
barons told Goering that Fritz Thyssen had gone temporarily 
crazy. On this basis, so it is said, the reconciliation between 
Thyssen and Hitler was later effected. Hitler does not like to make 
martyrs if they can be avoided, and Fritz Thyssen, pampered at 
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the Hotel Adlon and compromised by the recondliation is poten- 
tially less dangerous for the rigime ^r.tz Thyssen languis - 

hand, one presumes that for Fritz Thyssen the sting of that forced 
reconciliation was somewhat blunted by the fact that at leas 
Germany was at war with Russia. For he had specia y ^ . 

to the Russo-German amity pact, considering it the pike de rjsis- 
tance in his case against Hitler. Hating Bolshevism as he does. 
Hitler’s big anti-Russian ‘crusade’ may appeal to Thyssen s ima¬ 
gination. For all along the Thyssen mystery has been largely a 
story of the incredible gullibility of a powerful man. 


Will Fritz Thyssen become Excellenz X? This is highly improb¬ 
able. The range and futility of his political adventures have dis¬ 
credited him at home and abroad. I describe him here because he 
is typical of the other big German industrialists who thought and 
lived pretty much the way he did, but who were politically more 
cautious and may survive the cataclysm. There is old Geheimi at 
Kirdorf, General Director of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syn¬ 
dicate; von Bohlen-Halbach, husband of a Krupp daughtei and 
General Director of the Krupp Works; Dr. Flick of the Gelsen- 
kirchen Bergwerke; Herr von Zange of Mannesmann to name 
only a few. I have known them and have never found them especi¬ 
ally brilliant outside their business interests. Some struck me as 
downright stupid and provincial in their outlook. But this matters 
little—these men are merely extensions of the blast-furnaces, ship¬ 
ping yards, coal mines, armament factories which constitute the 
productive power of their country. Therefore, unless Germany goes 
communist, these men are bound to play an important part in 
German politics, and the future peace will depend to some extent 
on whether they use their power for good or evil. To this end none 
of them has to become Excellenz X in person, for the German in¬ 
dustrialists have never been keen on taking political office. They 
have done all their harm by back-seat driving, which is how they 
polished off Stresemann and Briining and put the Nazis into the 
saddle. What will they be up to on the morning after Hitler? 

There are two schools of thought concerning the part played by 
Big Business in the Third Reich. One is that National Socialism is 
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merely the lackey of the interests of monopoly-capital which 
backed it in the first place. The other is that a sort of ‘Brown Bol¬ 
shevism’ reigns in Nazi Germany, of which Big Business is the 
unwilling and indignant victim. The first opinion is held by 
Marxists and by dissident radicals of the Nazi party like Otto 
Strasser. The second is most frequently ventilated by well-mean¬ 
ing liberal writers, who hope to impress businessmen by demon¬ 
strating to them what a ghastly mistake it is for 
flirt with fascism. 

But though there are ample symptoms which seem to confirm 
either, both opinions are equally far from the true story. There is 
no Brown Bolshevism in Germany and Nazism is not a capitalist 
plot. The Nazi state has bent and moulded Big Business according 
to its wishes and necessities, and this sort of treatment has not dis¬ 
agreed with Big Business. Big Business and the Nazi state had 
many interests in common, and their wishes and necessities coin¬ 
cided more often than not. Then came the war, and war works 
everywhere into the hands of ‘bigness’, because bigness means 
efficiency. In Germany it has bolstered the position of the steel- 
coal-ammunition barons in a totally unprecedented fashion and to 
the complete destruction of the little man. 

As things are today, there seems to be no limit to the expansion 
of these monster concerns, growing bigger and fatter every day on 
the small enterprises which they are gobbling up. The steel-coal- 
armament magnates seem to get stronger than ever, still enjoying 
all the paraphernalia of riches—houses and cars and paintings, 
well-dressed and bejewelled wives and mistresses. 

Seeing these men sitting in their impressive offices with the 
chimneys and furnaces looking in through the windows, you are 
apt to feel face to face with power. But how powerful are they 
really? 

Future students of Nazi technique will go into wild dithyrambs 
about the consummate skill with which Hitler treated Big Business. 
They will say that it was a feat of the smoothest domestic diplo¬ 
macy, the very finest in painless revolution. There certainly was a 
man, they will say admiringly, who knew how to deprive a most 
powerful group of their privileges and make them like it. 

In the more sober mood of today let us state that Hitler indeed 
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effected his revolution in Big Business with a remarkable economy 
of force. Evidently he figured that in a totaUtarian state every¬ 
thing belonged to the state anyway, so why not let these men run 
their enterprises. After all, total state sociahsm was impractical, 
and it was better to have independent production-units, and have 
them administered by entrepreneurs instead of bureaucrats 
entrepreneurs who knew their business. For all he cared, they 
could make money and go on living in the style they were accus¬ 
tomed to, but in all matters of policy they had to do the Govern¬ 
ment’s bidding. So while outwardly everything was done to pro¬ 
mote the impression that Nazism respected the sacred human 
right to property, and that big business had a fine time in the 
Third Reich, it was self-understood that the real power was in the 
hands of the State. 

State intervention reached into every phase of business. State 
permission was needed for the hiring and dismissing of labour; 
for the buying and selling of foreign exchange; for the purchase 
and use of raw materials. Even before the war both production 
and consumption were State controlled. And these are only a few 
of a long list of items which are determined by the State and not 
by the individual entrepreneur. 

As comfort Nazi theorists told Big Business that the strictness of 
the present State control was largely due to the necessities of the 
war economy, and that later on private initiative would once 
more come into its own. But, they add quite truthfully, the nine¬ 
teenth-century businessman who decided the course of the entire 
economic process is as dead as a dodo. The New Order will never 
resign its responsibility of laying down the general line of policy 
for investments, employment, production and consumption, ex¬ 
port and import, they say. Even in the coming happy age the 
private entrepreneur will have to limit his initiative to carrying 
out the policies determined by the political leadership. 

From what I heard from the big German businessmen in occu¬ 
pied Europe, they did not seem to mind that part of it very much. 
They were resigned to the idea that the State directed the eco¬ 
nomy while they, the owners, ran the business proper. ‘We are no 
rugged individualists as American big business men are. We have 
stopped believing in a comeback of the free economy of the nine- 
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teenth century anyway,’ they would say. Govei'nment regimenta¬ 
tion, provided it keeps wages ‘reasonably’ low and credit ‘reason¬ 
ably’ high, was certainly better than the crises-studded anarchy 
they had before. 

Nor were they afraid that regimentation meant the death-knell 
for the entrepreneur. On the contrary, the great war-time achieve¬ 
ment of German industrial production has proved, so they said, 
that the entrepreneur is indispensable and irreplaceable by any 
economic bureaucracy. And the State, they pointed out, has recog¬ 
nized this fact. Big Business has retrieved some of its lost influence 
even in the making of economic policy; for instance, in the man¬ 
agement of coal production and distribution and in the rational¬ 
izing of industry. As for the rest, they were appreciative of the 
ministerial bureaucracy, which exercised the super-control over 
all German economy. There were adventures and detours and 
waste and red tape; there was also much bickering and friction; 
but did not these exist everywhere? It was, on the whole, an effi¬ 
cient enough bureaucracy. 

Weren’t they worried, they were asked, by the dangers inherent 
in this sort of pseudo-capitalism—a capitaUsm, that is, which leaves 
the ownership of property with practically no right to dispose of 
it at will? They would shrug their shoulders fatalistically. It was 
true that the State could command their profits for its own aims 
at any moment, and God knows, it did; State interests went before 
capital interests. It certainly was not ideal, but it was a trend of 
the times, and before this war was over some such development 
was to be expected in the most convincedly private capitalist 
countries. ‘And make no mistake,’ they would say, ‘this time the 
clock will not be turned back to a free economy anywhere.’ 

This was how German Big Business viewed itself and its imme¬ 
diate relation to the Nazi state. It was a cheerfully resigned view 
inasmuch as the purely economic realm was concerned. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there were the general policies of the Third Reich which 
filled Big Business with misgivings. They condemned the barbaric 
persecutions of the Jews and the Churches, which had alienated 
the entire civilized world from Germany. And they felt keenly the 
resulting isolation of Germany, which made them pessimistic about 
the outcome of the war. Even in the days of the great successes they 
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hoped for nothing more than a draw, and they would say that they 
wished that it were already five minutes after that draw. They 
never believed in a complete German victory. In this respect they 
thought as Fritz Thyssen did. Now with their industries laid in 
ruins by Allied bombers and with the shadow of defeat lengthen¬ 
ing over the Third Reich, they too may wish that the Third 

Reich had never been. 

About any other conservative group in Germany I would say 
that it had learned something from the Hitler experience and 
would behave on the morning after like a burnt child. I can’t say 
this of Big Business. German industrialists are fundamentally 
stupid men, lacking in political foresight and in standards of con¬ 
duct other than those of the preservation of power and misguided 
patriotism. They are at the same time efficient men of great in¬ 
fluence at home and abroad. 

What these men will want for GermanyJs a totalitarianism 
minus the terror. They will want a regime which neither has a Ges¬ 
tapo nor practises persecution. But they want also a regime which 
preserves most of the concepts and controls which Hitler imposed 
upon economy. They just do not believe in a return of a system of 

free economy. 

Still, this is not the greatest danger which Big Business con¬ 
stitutes. The danger is that the coal and armament barons will 
again form a highly nationalist pressure group, and that in their 
ill-advised egotism they will be behind every plot designed to 
hamper and spoil a peaceful development of post-war Germany. 

What will make such manoeuvres easy for them is that they will 
not take the responsibilities of government themselves. No coal or 
armament baron will be Excellqnz X, but unless the latter is a 
very strong man who has enough prestige to shut them up, they 
will try to interfere with his every moderate policy. Such a denoue¬ 
ment is the more to be expected because big German industry 
quite naturally will be in the main firing-line of the victors’ at¬ 
tempts to stamp out the military German menace. Foreign occu¬ 
pation and measures of control are likely to interfere with their 
independent functioning for years to come, and the hue and cry 
against the ‘shameful peace’ spread by their newspapers and 
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patriotic organizations will be terrific. The main supporters of 
their nationalist agitation will be labour. The workers in the AUied- 
controlled industries, their natural nationahsm enhanced by ten 
years of Nazism, will side with their employers against any for¬ 
eign interference. 

What emphasizes the influence of German Big Business is the 
ascendancy it has won over Big Business all over Europe. There 
have always existed strong ties between the industrialists in the 
various European countries. The friendship between French and 
German armament barons was at the bottom of the political 
rapprochement of the two countries in the late ’twenties, of weak¬ 
ened French resistance to Germany in the late ’thirties, and it 
became the backbone of Vichy collaboration after the French de¬ 
feat. Nazi Germany’s economic penetration of the Balkans—even 
before the conquest—turned the industries of Rumania and Yugo¬ 
slavia into branches of the big German industries, and estabhshed 
very close personal contacts between their heads and the Ger¬ 
mans. The German industrialists were the unquestioned leaders 
in these combines—not only because of Hitler but because of their 
efficiency and organizational power. I doubt if such finks can be 
undone easily after the war, especially as they are tangled up with 
property rights too complicated to be torn apart in a hurry. Un¬ 
less Germany goes communist I do not see how the influence of 
German Big Business can be broken altogether. The only hope 
lies in directing its influence into channels where it can do the 
least possible harm. 

Your Excellency—beware of Big Business! 
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November 9, 1918, was the cold and inauspicious day on which a 
general strike broke out in Berlin and the trusted Jager veteran 

infantry battalions mutinied and deposed their officers. 

At noon, in his room in the Chancellery, a tall gentleman in 
General’s uniform was sitting slumped dejectedly m the chair 
which had once held the great bulk of the iron Bismarck and the 
elegant frame of the wily Biilow. The usually melancholy cast of 
his thin aristocratic features were sharpened by lines and shadows 
caused by recent influenza and a desperate decision. 

Prince Max of Baden, whom the Kaiser had made his Chan¬ 
cellor six weeks ago when the war began to look hopeless, had 
just announced the abdication of Wilhelm II, both as German 
Kaiser and as King of Prussia. Prince Max has done it entirely on 
his own responsibility. The All Highest himself had only as recently 
as this morning consented to relinquish the throne of Germany, 
but not that of Prussia. But the All Highest, 500 miles away in the 
Chateau Fraineuse near Spa, could not hear the cheers and jeers 
of the crowds in the Wilhelmstrasse and the strains of the Ititev- 
nationale, which, hushed but distinct, came through the closed 
windows. He had been right, Prince Max knew dully. Only im¬ 
mediate abdication could possibly avert the catastrophe. 

A faint hope lit his countenance as he turned to the man who 
faced him across the large desk. There was comfort in Friedrich 
Ebert’s square compact figure, assurance in those quietly realistic 
eyes under the slanting padded eyelids and in the full firm mouth. 

‘A man of pure will,’ Prince Max told himself, and the thin- 
blooded son of Baden’s ruling house, who like to consort with 
artists and intellectuals, felt a grateful affection surge in him for 
this hearty man who also came from Baden, but who was born in 
the home of humble folk. What did it matter that he was a social¬ 
ist and that he had begun his career as a harness-maker? Today 
anyone able to keep order was the saviour of the Fatherland. 
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The Prince put his cold narrow hand out for the broad warm 
one of his successor. T commend the German Reich to your loving 
care,’ he said in a broken voice. 

‘For that Reich I have lost two sons,’ Friedrich Ebert replied. 

Thus Ebert, forty-seven, the leader of the Sociahst party, 
came to preside over the liquidation of the German defeat. 
Thus he began a political Calvary which ended only with his 
death in 1925. 

His first day in office was one of the most hectic a statesman had- 
ever to cope with. At noon, when Ebert took over the chancellor¬ 
ship, the Kaiser had abdicated but Germany was still a monarchy. 
Ebert set out to save the throne for the eldest son of the Crown 
Prince, who was a child. In spite of his socialism, he planned for 
Germany a monarchical regime, based on the trade unions and 
controlled by a parliamentary system. 

But it became clear at once that it was too late for such a moder¬ 
ate solution. At I p.m. the Spartacists seized the Imperial Palace 
and proclaimed the Soviet Republic from its steps, whereupon 
Ebert’s own socialists, thrown into a panic, proclaimed the 
Socialist Republic from the portico of the Reichstag. Ebert, who 
had started out fighting for the monarchy, was now forced to fight 
for Social Democracy against Bolshevism. 

That night, near despair, he sat at the desk where a few brief 
hours ago he had faced Prince Max of Baden. The tone of the 
cheers and songs which reached up to his windows of the Chan¬ 
cellery bespoke the growing anger of the crowds which thronged 
the Wilhelmstrasse and Unter den Linden. At any moment civil 
war might break out. Ebert used to say of himself that he hated 
revolution like the plague—an unexpected sentiment for a Ger¬ 
man labour leader, but a very sincere one as far as Ebert was con¬ 
cerned. At this moment he had less use for revolution than ever. 
Before him on the desk there was a document which a courier had 
brought that day from Compiegne. It contained the armistice 
terms which Marshal Foch had handed to Matthias Erzberger. 
Having read and reread them, Ebert knew that only a strong 
German government could guarantee their execution. There was 
only one way of securing that strong government, and that was to 
get the army behind it. Friedrich Ebert got up and paced the 
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whether he could depend on the officer 


floor. If he only knew 

“tat then a telephone bell rang. It was the private line between 
the ChanceUor’s office and the High Command m Spa. Ebert 

took the receiver with a trembhng hand. 

‘Groener speaking,’ he heard the voice of Ludendorff s succes¬ 
sor It was as if heaven itself had answered his prayers. Grocncr 
was a South German too, who had got on famously with labour 

on various occasions. i, o 

Was Herr Ebert willing to protect Germany from anarchy. the 

Quartermaster-General wanted to know. Herr Ebert was rnore 

than willing. Then the High Command would maintain discipline 

in the army and bring it peacefully home, Groener prormsed. 

Ebert breathed more easily, but asked cautiously: ‘What do you 

expect from us?’ 

‘The High Command expects the Government to co-operate 
with the officer corps in the suppression of Bolshevism,’ came the 

voice from Spa. 

Which was exactly what Ebert wanted. 

Thus the first day of the German Republic ended with a cove¬ 
nant between the socialist head of the government and the gen¬ 
erals ; a covenant which shaped the face of the new Republic in a 
decisive fashion, led to the ruthless and bloody suppression of 
Bolshevism, and subsequently led to extreme weakness in face of 
revolutionary outbreaks and acts of violence by the extreme Right. 
Lastly, it led to the gentlemen’s agreement by which the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic looked the other way while the Reichswehr 
went ahead with its armaments, evading the military clauses of 

the Versailles treaty wherever possible. 

Perhaps, instead of making use of the forces of the old regime 
against the revolution, it would have been better for Germany to 
make use of the revolution. A revolutionary Germany would have 
been as much beyond the reach of the Allies as a chaotic Russia. 
Armistice terms and peace treaties cannot be applied to chaos, 
nor can an occupying force make much headway in the absence 
of conservative groups to run the machinery of government 
and industry. But this sort of thinking was alien to Friedrich 
Ebert. He did not beUeve that anything good could come out 
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of chaos. He understood the world only in terms of order and 
discipline. 

There were more brilliant statesmen than Friedrich Ebert, but 
never a braver and more self-sacrificing one. The harness-maker 
from Heidelberg is the man Europe had to thank for the few 
quiet years she enjoyed after the war. But Europe showed no 
gratitude. First the Allies let hunger play right into the hands of 
the German revolutionaries rather than lift the blockade, and 
ever afterwards the Entente press attacked Ebert with unabated 
fury. Yet it was the Germans who surpassed themselves in shabbi¬ 
ness toward this good man. The Germans of the Left vilified him as 
a ‘traitor of the proletariat’, and those of the Right vHified him as 
an ‘usurper of the monarchy’. His own Socialist party distrusted 
him because he put the welfare of Germany before the welfare of 
the Socialist party. When he died in 1925 only Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, the English labour leader, found a word for the first 
President of the Weimar Republic. He called him ‘a wise and 

patient servant of Europe’. 


Will Excellenz X be a Socialist? 

I hope he will. I feel that it would be a good thing if a socialist 
were to lead the vast masses of German labour. But I doubt if he 
will be a socialist. Too much has happened to German labour 
since one of its body was President of the Weimar Republic to re¬ 
define its views of its own destinies and to revise its ideas ot 
socialist leadership. The Hitler revolution has integr^ed the 
worker into German society and has levelled out class differences 
to a remarkable degree. Socialism does not have to be preached 
by ponderous bureaucrats any longer, when state control is apt to 
be Ltended over ever-increasing sectors of the life of all classes. 
As I see it, the teachings of moderate socialism will seem obsolete, 
for reasonable demands are likely to be fulfilled by any govern¬ 
ment that will come to power after Hitler. i j _ 

Bu. if, despite all this, Excellenz X should be a labour leato 
I am sure he wiU not be one of the old-time labour Baders tte 
Friedrich Ebert. He will be one of the new Bghtmg ‘abmu m' 
who went with undaunted courage and patience ‘tr™^ 
purgatory of a concentration camp and kept up the good fight by 
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taking it underground. That Socialist party and trade-unron 
leaders of the Wdmar RepubUc who have survived are too old, 
and most of them fled abroad when the Nazis came m. At no 
time were they close to the German working-men, and now they 
arT^lst forUen by them. The most important quahfieation 
for labour leadmhlp on the morning after Hitler is to have stayed 
fo GerTany throughout the Third Reieh. Only one who has 
shared the destinies of the German working-men during these 
terrible years will have German confidence afterwards 

To iuLate one of the new German labour personalities who 
might become the socialist Encellenz X I have to present a fi^re 
with a mask before his face, using a first name only, and not his 
right first name at that. To give clearer indications of identity 


would not be fair to him. i i i r 

Max, as I shall call him, is about forty years old, the son ot a 

foreman in one of the big industries on the Ruhr. His father was 
a member of the Socialist party, and he took in the atmosphere 
of the modern labour movement with his mother’s milk. 

The modern labour movement had sprung to life m the secon 
half of the nineteenth century and was a German creation in the 
sense that hberalism was a French creation. Two Germans, one 
of whom was of Jewish descent, Marx and Engels, framed the 
doctrines of modern socialism; two other Germans, one of whorn 
was Jewish also, Bebel and Lasalle, created the organization of 
modern socialism by founding the Socialist party and the socialist 
trade unions. The founder of the ‘Second Reich’, Prince Bismarck 
himself, orginated the modern system of State-conti oiled social 
services by introducing compulsory insurance of workers against 
accident, sickness, and disability, and offered old-age pensions 
before these were heard of in any other civilized country. 

There never was in Germany any opposition to a complete 
system of State-controlled security, for the simple reason that 
there was no ‘rugged individualism’. On the contrary, while big 
business demurred sometimes against the demands of organized 
labour, feudal Germany, especially the army, understood labour 
Germany better than middle-class Germany, and was less afraid 


of socialism than of individualism. 

Thus Max grew up in a Germany that was a good country for 
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the working-man. The Imperial Reich understood his needs and 
did something about them, and the Kaiser wooed him during the 
world war. His father, intending his boy for something ‘higher’, 
sent him to the university, where he speciaUzed in insurance legis¬ 
lation. After taking his degree, he got himself a job with a union 
as a social insmrance expert. This was twenty years ago, when the 
Weimar Repubhc had set about making a paradise for the work¬ 
ing-man. Looking around. Max found that, within the hmits of 
capitalism, labour enjoyed every right and privilege its own spokes¬ 
men could wish for. The right to organize and to bargain col¬ 
lectively was written into law. Three major labour unions—Free 
Unions, Christian Unions, and liberal Hirsch-Dunker-unions— 
counted between them 6,500,000 members. Some 12,000,000 
employees were under collective agreements which on labour’s 
demand were enforced under the supervision of labour courts. 
Seventeen million men were protected under an employment in¬ 
surance system which in 1927 had been added to the older systems 
of social insurance. Consumers’ co-operatives had a membership 
of 4,000,000 and the workers had their own banks. The S-hovu- 
day was general. Wages were back to their pre-war level. 

But even then Max saw the serpent raise its ugly head—and 
worried. At first it was a crisis of leadership. Though the Socialist 
party was the strongest party in the Reichstag, no socialist leader 
played a decisive role on the political stage of the Weimar Re¬ 
public after Ebert’s death in 1925. Max looked at the leaders of 
the socialist Reichstag faction and saw middle-aged, stodgy men, 
some arrogant, some timid, and some a mixture of both. He heard 
them ponderously advocate their Marxian kingdom of heaven, 
and knew they were terrified that it might really conie about. 
Yet unconvincing as he found them, he was not blind to their 
merits. After the defeat they had done much to reconcile Germany 
with the rest of the world by putting their international connec¬ 
tions at the disposal of the Wilhelmstrasse. And though from the 
middle of the ’twenties on it was Big Business and the conservative 
forces who acted as if they had invented the ^rapprochement 
policy, especially with France, it was really the socialists who had 
prepared the soil. Some of them were financial and economic 
experts and functioned as such in various coalition governments. 
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They were scrupulously honest men, and it was impossible to 
doubt their integrity either before or after the rise of Hitler. 

^ As Max saw it, one trouble with the socialist leaders was that 
they were worlds apart from the masses of labour they represented 
and could not claim their devotion or capture their imagination. 
Stresemann, who was-to say the least-indifferent to labour was 
more popular with the German working-man than any of the 
official leaders. Stresemann had a certain dynamic appeal whic 
the socialist leaders, to Max’s mind, lacked. The other trouble 
with them was that they were equally devoid of a sense of power 

and of a sense of danger. 

It drove Max to despair. Here they were, the representatives of 
the strongest party in Germany, blithely ignoring the all-too- 
effective attacks from the communists and the growing menace of 
the Nazi movement. They did not believe that anything serious 
would come of either, or that, if it did, the working-man would 
fall for it. They were all pathetically sure of the workrfig-man’s 
inborn goodness and reasonableness—so sure that they neglected 
to build up a fighting spirit and a fighting machine. 

Trade-union leaders. Max discovered, were the worst culprits. 
They did not even’pretend to think in political terms, but in terms 
of social policy. Ignoring all storm signals, they ruled their im¬ 
mense organizations as beneficent but narrow-minded tyrants. 

Then disaster struck in the form of the depression of 1929. Max 
learned a lot from the depression. He heard all the skeletons in the 
Marxist closets rattle. He realized that the central factor on which 
Marx based his theory of the class struggle—namely the antithesis 
of capital and labour—simply did not hold good in the depression. 
Capital and labour, the crisis conspicuously showed, were not only 
not opposite; they were in pretty much the same boat. When over- 
expanded industries oil the Ruhr had to shut down, labour too 
was in a tight hole. By 1932 wages and social security benefits 
were cut considerably. The membership of the free unions dropped 
from 6,500,000 to 4,000,000. Worst of all, unemployment rose to 
6,000,000. 

This enormous unemployment was the most important single 
factor in making German labour impotent. Max realized with 
sorrow in his heart. Unemployment, he recognized, made imprac- 
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ticable the strongest political weapon which labour possessed, and 
had used effectively in the beginning of the Republic: the general 
strike. It destroyed the belief in a leadership already dangerously 
undermined by communist propaganda and by its own short¬ 
comings. It made questionable the entire ideological foundation of 
socialism, its materialism and its belief—at least as long as the 
final dictatorship of the proletariat was not yet achieved—in the 
democratic system. He watched with apprehension how the aims 
of labour ceased rapidly to have any real meaning to the un¬ 
employed. To the unemployed worker the struggle for decent 
wages and working hours was of no interest any longer. He could 
not pretend interest in a Democracy which made the unemployed 
pariahs. He saw no point in envying a bankrupt banker or indus¬ 
trialist who owed his survival to government subsidy, as he did 
himself. 

Max saw it happen with a mixture of horror and fascination: 
before the socialist leaders realized that what they had to offer 
did not interest the out-of-work class, millions of the latter had 
drifted into the Nazi camp, to be Hitler’s foremost recruits among 
German labour when he offered them a new mystic community of 
race, a new faith in blood and soil. It was a heart-breaking experi¬ 
ence. Like everybody else Max had banked on the fact that the 
German working-man—especially the skilled worker—^was the 
best educated and most literate in the world, and that he was 
sceptical and pessimistic. Max discovered that the unemployed 
was a law unto himself—a law of despair. 

Max recognized how critical the situation for labour had 
already become when on June 20th, 1932, disaster struck for the 
second time. This time it came in form of a coup d’Stat which 
ejected the socialists from the Government of Prussia, their chief 
stronghold. Max did not know it then, but this coup d'etat was 
really a dress rehearsal for the defeat of the Weimar Republic. It 
showed Hitler how easy it was to overthrow the powers that be. 

Meanwhile Max had made quite a position for himself in the 
trade-union movement. Being a good speaker with a simple direct¬ 
ness which pleased the workers, he stood out from the old labour 
bureaucracy. Yet the latter did not resent him. Now, between 
June, 1932, and March, 1933, he tried to use the prestige he had 
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won to awaken the socialist leadership to a sense of reality. But he 
found that the leaders of the Socialist party and of the trade unions 
never ceased to live on wishful thinking. The slightest setback of 
the foe was exaggerated into a major defeat. Memories of their 
own past were served up as hopes for the future. They were sure 
that a movement which the great Bismarck had tolerated, and 
which the arrogant Kaiser had to woo, which had weathered t e 
occupation of the Ruhr and the inflation, was bound to survive 

even under Hitler. 

The socialist leaders were not altogether wrong, but things 
happened quite differently from the way they hoped. When 
socialism survived, they themselves were not in the picture. With 
few exceptions, when the Nazis came to power, the socialist 


leaders fled the country. 

But Max stayed. He was not important enough to be in imme¬ 
diate danger—not in the beginning. Later, the Nazis began to 
suspect him and he was sent to a concentration camp. When he 
came out, he used to say that a concentration camp was a good 
school for a fighter, provided he survived it. Max survived it. 
The Nazis thought they had succeeded in whipping him into line. 
Actually he went on working against them with infinite caution 
and patience through cells of not more than two or three persons. 
And the chain which carries his influence has never been quite 
broken. When last I heard of him, at the beginning of the war, he 
held an unimportant job in one of the largest industrial com¬ 
panies of Germany. It was an ideal vantage-point from which to 

study the labour situation in the Third Reich. 

What Max saw was not good; but it was not entirely bad. 
Though the socialist leadership was annihilated, socialist achieve¬ 
ment could not be wholly undone by the Nazis. Though the old 
trade unions were outlawed, most of the important devices for the 
social security of labour were preserved. The Nazis could never 
regard labour as a negligible quantity, as they regarded other 
classes. In their own weird way, they had to be constantly on 
their toes with labour, trying to convince it that Nazism was more 
truly socialist than what had gone before. 

Their efforts were by no means in vain. Max had no illusions 
about this point. Rightly or wrongly, the German working-man’s 
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long-standing disappointment in his leaders was aggravated by the 
way the most prominent among them took to flight abroad, leaving 
their followers to their fate. Max knew that the sense of frustration 
which prevailed among the labour masses was the main reason 
why there had been no struggle on May 2nd, 1933, when the 
Nazis occupied all trade-union headquarters, arrested all trade- 
union officials and took full control of trade-union property, thus 
destroying the stronghold of organized labour power. Labour was 
disgusted with its leaders and ready to trust its fate to Hitler. 

Now and then I saw Max during my journeys in the Third 
Reich before the war and found him amazingly objective. He 
worked at the destruction of a regime whose terror sickened him 
and whose aggressiveness horrified him. Yet, strangely enough, as 
far as the Nazi solution of labour problems proper was concerned, 
he reserved judgment. Reared though he was in Marxist traditions, 
he felt that the construction of Hitler’s Labour Front might corre- 
spond better with the realities than the old unions did. 

This Labour Front, which had replaced all unions, comprised 
both labour and employers, and this emphasized the common in¬ 
terest between capital and labour, rather than its differences. Max 
liked that part of it. Nor did he mind the fact that membership 
was obligatory, and that collective bargaining and strikes were 
forbidden. To his mind the main flaw of the Labour Front was 
that it was an organ of the Nazi party, that Labour passports 
restricted the workers’ freedom of movement and choice of em¬ 
ployment, that the average money wage per week was lower than 
it had been before Hitler, and was further reduced by various 
levies. Still, Max thought, the workers’ financial condition in rela¬ 
tion to other classes had improved, and he admitted that Hitler’s 
‘sales talk’, coupled with the organization of ‘Strength through 
Joy’, gave labour a feeling of importance which its own leaders 

had failed to give it. 

The German worker, he pointed out, was not averse to the 
military element which the Nazis had introduced into labour in 
order to give a better facade to the ever-growing deprivation of 
freedom. ‘Labour-soldier’, as they called the working-man, did 
sound more dignified than labour-slave. Still, these were only side- 
issues. The important issue. Max insisted, was that Hitler had 
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fulfilled his promise and abolished the nightmare of unemploy¬ 
ment. This was his great achievement in the eyes of the German 
workers. That Hitler had done it by means of which the western 
world strongly disapproved did not matter much. To them any¬ 
thing seemed better than not working at all. There was no dis¬ 
honour connected with work on the Fuhrer’s much-publicized 
road and irrigation projects on which all whom the armament in¬ 
dustry could spare were then put to work. They were grandiose 
projects, and the German workers, Max said, did not mind work¬ 
ing at them. ^ 

I have not heard of Max since the end of 1940. Since then much 

■ has changed. At that time Max was shocked by the swiftness and 
the extent of Hitler’s conquests, which cut off his underground 
contacts with his friends abroad and seemed to postpone the col¬ 
lapse of the regime indefinitely. He was against the war, but 
clearly impressed with German successes and disgusted with the 
way the French let themselves be beaten. He heartily disliked the 
British. Since then millions of workers have been called to fight in 
the Russian campaign and millions of them have been killed and 
wounded, only to have armies of foreign workers replace them at 
their machines. The magnitude and ultimate uselessness of the 
sacrifices imposed upon labour are bound to fill Max s heart with 

distress and rage. 

Let us suppose Max, or another like him, should become Ex- 
cellenz X. What is he apt to think and to plan on the morning 

after Hitler? 

In the first place, he will think that, no matter how he hated 
Hitler, some parts of the Fuhrer’s social and economic thinking 
are in tune with the needs of the economic and moral crisis of our 
era and should be preserved. For Max has always distrusted the 
Anglo-Saxon formulas of liberalism as incompatible with German 
national existence and unapplicable to the conditions of the Ger¬ 
man working-man. Years ago he told me that the ‘higher living 
standards’ of which American propaganda used to brag have little 
appeal to the German worker. Such materialism, he said, sounds 
empty to them. After Hitler, he used to prophesy, the German 
worker would go in even less for this sort of little paradise. Nor 
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did he think that liberty, as it is understood in the democratic 
countries, could be of paramount importance for workers whose 
livelihood is provided chiefly by government regimentation. The 
German worker, he used to observe, was always more collectivistic 
than individualistic. His leanings were toward authority. What he 
will want more than ever, once Hitler has departed, will be 
security. And security means employment. 

So if German labour gets behind its own man, it will expect him, 
first, to perform wonders where the unemployment question is 
concerned. It will expect him immediately to set about protecting 
his jobs by transforming Germany’s vast armament programme 
into one for public works. And Max would see the point. He 
would understand that the German working-man does not wish to 
go back to a system that fails to provide his vital want—employ¬ 
ment. He knows that some sort of non-productive enterprises will 
have to be substituted for armaments so as to absorb a substantial 
part of German labour without regard to profit. Max does not 
believe that a free economy can do the trick. 

Max, if he should gain supreme power, would consider the 
restoration of the trade unions a matter of secondary importance. 
He realizes that for sentimental reasons the German workers 
might wish to restore institutions which Hitler destroyed, but he 
thinks that the unions are unlikely to function as of old as an in¬ 
strument of labour class-consciousness. Max feels very strongly 
that the Fourth Reich on the whole will be socialist and that 

socialism has ceased to be a matter of classes. 

What, then, will be the ideal a socialist ruler will have to give to 
labour; an ideal they will find worth while to live and, if need be, 
to die for? I do not know, and I doubt if Max knows himself But 
the German worker will be very tired; he will be very hungry for 
peace, though this does not mean that just any peace will do for 
the German worker. Those who, like myself, saw the German 
workers defy the occupation forces in the Rhineland after the last 
war know that they are as nationalistic as their employers. After 
the last war the great German sociologist and historian Max 
Weber prophesied that a penal peace would ‘turn the most poli¬ 
tically radical German worker—not now, but in a year and day, 
when the present tumult and the succeeding weariness are past 
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into a chauvinist’. Weber was right then. Not only foreign obser¬ 
vers but also native liberals have always underrated the nationalist 
fervour of the German working-man. They were always convinced 
of the inborn goodness and peacc-lovingness of the working-man 

—even a German one. . . 

May they not repeat this mistake! No matter what else the Nazi 

experience has done to the working-man, it is unlikely that it has 
made him less of a nationalist. Even though he may realize that 
the crimes committed by the Nazis in the name of all Geimans cry 
for revenge, any punishment affecting the national unity of Ger¬ 
many would be resisted to the utmost. If fatigue and foreign occu¬ 
pation keep him from making his resistance practical at once, he 
will just bide his time and make things even more unpleasant later 

on. 

Max himself is frankly nationalistic. He disapproved of Hitler s 
policy of conquest of non-German areas, but felt that a great Ger¬ 
man Reich which includes Austria and the Sudetenland makes 
sense. He also believed that once the Hitler regime with its terror 
were removed, Austrians and Sudeten Germans would be quite 
happy to belong to the great German Reich. 

I read the other day a report about an alleged meeting of dele¬ 
gates of the various German underground forces. According to 
this report, the German underground deemed it desirable to 
maintain the frontiers of 1938—that is, of Munich. Knowing Max 
and other underground workers, this news does not surprise me. 
They have fought Hitler and his methods, but some of his results 
pleased them very much. 

Max himself emphasizes that socialism in Germany will not be 
a privilege of the socialists any longer, and this makes the future of 
socialist leadership questionable. Any ruler, no matter from which 
group he springs, will do everything in his power to fulfil the de¬ 
mands of labour in the economic field—especially concerning un¬ 
employment. As to labour’s ideological demands, they have been 
largely outmoded by the Nazi revolution, which has integrated 
the worker into the German society and levelled out class differ¬ 
ences to a large extent. If German labour should be interested in 
Marxist ideology on the morning after, it is safe to say that it will 
be interested only in its revolutionary angle. And here Max, who 
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hates revolution with the traditional hate of the moderate socialist, 
would not be in the picture at all. 

This is the danger of Max or any moderate socialist leader: that 
he has nothing special to offer to the working-meri. German labour, 
weaned on ten years of Nazi revolution, might switch its allegi¬ 
ance to a leader who gives them promise of more. 

But if a labour leader would have little to offer to labour, he 
would have less to offer to Germany as a whole. For this reason 
I do not think that a socialist should—or will—be Excellenz X. 
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THE REFUGEES 

Never has there been a more distinguished emigration than the 
German emigration of our time. To it belong some of the greatest 
writers of the age; some of its most celebrated artists; some of its 
most eminent scholars and scientists. This German emigration 
swarms with men whose names have been household words all 
over the world for a quarter of a century. There never has been 
an emigration more representative of Western civilization. Yet at 
the same time there has never been an emigration less represen¬ 
tative of the ‘former people’—the groups and classes which stood 
for political power in Germany in the days before the Nazi revo¬ 
lution. 

While the aristocratic refugees from the French revolution m 
1789 and the aristocratic and bourgeois refugees from the Russian 
revolution in 1917 formed a cross-section of the social classes the 
revolutions had overthrown, the German refugees give a com¬ 
pletely blurred picture of the powers-that-have-been in Germany. 

Alone, the fact that over ninety per cent of the German emigra¬ 
tion is Jewish or—according to Nazi definition—non-Aryan, while 
the Jews formed less than one per cent of the Qerman population, 
shows how uncharacteristic the emigration is of the social struc¬ 
ture as it existed before the Nazi revolution. The large majority of 
these non-Aryan refugees had nothing to do with politics one way 
or another. Business and professional people, they went into exile 
only in order to escape Hitler’s relentless persecution of the Jews. 
In that way the large bulk of the German emigration gives a pic¬ 
ture of the Jewish minority, but not of the German political scene 
swept away by the Nazi revolution. 

The political emigration proper—which also contains a large 
portion of non-Aryan politicians—is estimated at only ten per cent 
of the total German emigration. I mean only these ten per cent 
when I speak of German refugee politicians. 

But not even these ten per cent give a true picture of the 
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political status quo in Germany, for only one per cent out of the 
ten per cent comes from the so-called Christian-bourgeois camp. 
In other words, only that one per cent is neither Marxist nor of 
Jewish parentage, and belonged to the Catholic Centre Party, to 
the People’s Party (a liberal party, slightly to the right) and to the 
German nationalists (the conservative rightist party). In view of 
the fact that these parties—alone or in coalition with each other— 
had ruled the Weimar Republic most of the time, the puny percen¬ 
tage they form of the emigration proves its highly unrepresentative 
nature and adds to the confusion concerning Germany in the 
mind of the world. 

Let us look more closely at the refugees who have fled from 
Germany on political grounds: the great majority of them is 
socialist and communist, both Jewish and non-Jewish, with an 
icing of liberals, mostly Jewish. 

With the exception of the acknowledged leaders, the German 
communists seem generally offended if one calls them communists. 
They affirm very shrilly that they haven’t been communists for a 
long time. In some cases this is true. Quite a few of them rejected 
the Comintern before even the Trotzkyite issue came up, were 
expelled from the party or left it of their own accord, and it may 
be assumed that Stalin frowns on them. Others, however, abjured 
their communist party ties as a matter of form, and hope to be 
called to rule a Soviet Germany on the morning after. However, 

they admit this only among themselves. 

The socialists, on the other hand, don’t mind being called 
socialists. Practically all that is left of pre-Hitlerian labour leader¬ 
ship is in exile—former cabinet ministers, high officials, parliamen¬ 
tarians, publicists, soHie of them rather old, but others still active 

and strong. 

As to the liberal icing, it consists mainly of non-Aryan writers, 
newspapermen, publishers, with a slight sprinkling of former 

deputies, officials, and a cabinet minister or two. 

The only articulate German refugees are a portion of these 
political ten per cent—not at all a large portion either. Quite a 
few of them—and some of the most valuable ones—have been 
paralysed in their activities by consideration for relatives who are 
still in Germany, by their unwillingness to collaborate with the 
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loud-mouthed elements of the emigration, or by the hostility they 
encounter in it. 

Will a German refugee-politician become Exccllenz X? Quite 
possibly. The leaders of the various refugee groups count on it, 
and the idea appeals to those Allied circles who think of post- 
Hitlerian Germany in terms of the reconstruction of a status quo, 
by which they mean the Weimar Republic. The idea appeals also 
to Allied communists and fellow-travellers, who would not mind 
seeing Germany going bolshevik with a refugee communist at the 
helm. Moreover, where else but in the emigration would the 
Allies find those nice Germans the victors like to deal with? 

I admit the potency of these arguments, but at the same time I 
am afraid it would be sheer madness to try to build a post-Hitlerian 
government around a refugee politician. Even a government 
headed by a non-refugee which prominently displays refugee min¬ 
isters would hardly do. The bitter truth is that the German people 
on the whole resent the refugees. Labour feels that its leaders for¬ 
sook it when they fled abroad. The few remaining relics of the 
liberal forces do not cherish the memory of their former leaders. 
Even the circles who bank on a communist future for their country 
are apt to prefer one who has shared with them the experience of 
the Nazi revolution at home. All of which means, that a refugee 
leader would a priori lack the confidence of the German people 
which is needed in order to make the peace lasting. 

Such a pessimistic estimate of the German refugee politician’s 
standing at home seems to contradict somewhat the influence he 
has won abroad during the last decade. Lacking direct access to 
the instruments of power in the countries of exile, this influence 
has made itself felt in an indirect way. Not only have some 
refugee politicians put over their ideas and beliefs in books and 
on the lecture-platform, but they have also served as favoured 
sources of information to other writers and lecturers and have had 
access to the statesmen of the democracies. This influence is chiefly 
based on the assumption that, being Germans, they know more 
about the Third Reich and Hitler than anybody else—an assump¬ 
tion which has not been always founded on fact. 

Never have there been more unhappy pohticians than politi- 
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cians without a country. The sufferings which are synonymous 
with exile—the foreignness and the loneliness of it all, the longing 
for familiar landscapes and voices—make them over-sensitive and 
insecure. Suspended in the violent void of hurt and wretchedness,” 
they have been congenitally wrong throughout history, and the 
German refugee politicians are no exception. Many people feel 
that some German refugee politicians—by no means all of them 
—together with gullible foreign correspondents are responsible for 
the fact that for a long time the people of the Democracies fed on 
wishful thinking about Nazi Germany. These people attribute to 
the refugee politicians the stories which led the peoples of the 
Democracies to underestimate the Third Reich during the years 
preceding the war—stories of Germany’s imminent economic 
collapse, of the disloyalty of its Generals, of its tanks being of 
papier mach^, of the rising of an ‘other Germany’. The Nazis 
themselves, in the first years of the war, used to say, that they 
would put up a momument to the ‘Unknown Refugee’, so useful 
did they seem to consider the way the refugee politicians helped to 
fool the world over their real strength. 

There is a strong probability that the German people with such 
Hitler propaganda coursing in its blood will be tempted to put the 
blame for the war—and successively for the defeat—on the re¬ 
fugee politicians. This would be entirely unfair. To be sure, most 
German refugee politicians favoured war as a means to end the 
Hitler tyranny and did their best to awaken the world to the igno¬ 
miny of Hitlerism. But to think that Western civihzation girded 
for battle against Hitler because of refugee tales of purges, perse¬ 
cution and concentration camps is sheer nonsense. No reminders 
of the terrible misire humaine brought on by the Nazi revolution 
did the trick. Nobody dreamed of going to war because of what 
German refugee politicians said or wrote. The Democracies went 
to battle for themselves, as and when they felt menaced in their 
own existence. Here, too, the German refugee politicians are no 
exception to the historical rule: No refugee politics ever led to 
action, unless their efforts coincided with what foreign powers 

considered to be their own necessities. 

Since the war began the German refugee politicians have in¬ 
fluenced Allied war propaganda designed to sicken the German 
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people of Hitler; refugee writers, newspapermen and actors have 
quite naturally had a large part in suggesting and carrying out 
the radio programmes directed at Germany. But on the whole we 
hear less about the German political emigration since the war. 
The main reason for this silence is that its most responsible groups 
and personalities have become increasingly aware of the fact that 
there exists necessarily a decisive difference between their own 
approach to the fight against Nazism and the approach of the 
Allies. Notwithstanding the Allied propaganda line that this is a 
war against Nazism alone and not against the German people, the 
refugee politicians had to realize that such fine nuances are merely 
talking-points. The Allies had to wage a total war which could 
not possibly draw a line between Nazis and Germans and has 
simply become a war against Germany as such. Responsible Ger¬ 
man refugee politicians, while they recognize the grim necessities 
of the war, cannot possibly be happy about them. They are even 
less happy about the peace plans which are in the air nowadays— 
plans designed to cut up Germany and to turn her into a sort of 
reform school. They would like to destroy the Nazis and keep the 
German nation alive. They are, after all, Germans themselves. 

But if little is being heard of the German refugee politicians, it 
does not mean that they have stopped thinking and working for 
the Fourth Reich. You might say they do nothing else. Practically 
every faction of the German political emigration has provided a 
Freedom Movement of its own. There aVe the ‘Free Germans’ of 
Mr. Grzesinsky, once the socialist Berlin Prefect of Police; the 
‘Friends of German Freedom’, and dozens of other movements of 
similar names and programmes, all of which emphasize their con¬ 
nections with the underground labour movements in Germany 
proper. As it is very difficxdt to gauge the real strength of these 
underground movements at home, the importance of the free 
German movements abroad is open to question. 

However, let us look at three refugee politicians who might be 
Excellenz X. 

The most promising of the German freedom movements ini¬ 
tiated by a refugee politician is the ‘German Freedom Party’. Its 
founder is an impenetrable Catholic, who looks like an easy-going 
prelate with a decidedly worldly-wise gleam in a thoughtful eye. 
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Of medium size and square of body, his florid face is square too. 
Greying hair slightly en brosse and heavy tortoise-shell glasses 
emphasize the impression of squareness all about the man—and 
also the impression of calm strength. He is Dr. Karl Spiecker, 
fifty-five years old, and very clever. 

One of the few liberals in the Weimar Republic who had poli¬ 
tical sense. Dr. Spiecker was for a time in charge of the German 
press. Later he retired into a semi-official obscurity which suited 


his passion for behind-the-scene wire-pulling to perfection. He did 
not seem to do much beyond lunching with industrial magnates 


and labour leaders and taking sundry diplomats and statesmen 


aside for whispered after-dinner conversations in the wealthy and 
fashionable houses he used to frequent. But at that time he was 


already very much aware of the Nazi danger, and proved to be 
one of the few bourgeois politicians who made any effort to con¬ 
solidate the Democracy and to mobilize all repubhcan forces in 
its defence. Though he did not make much headway owing to the 
cowardice and lack of imagination of the men in power, he or¬ 
ganized the Reichsbanner, a militia meant to become the S.A. of 
the Republic, but which desperately lacked the revolutionary 
dynamism of Hitler’s formidable troop. It was unfortunate for 
the Republic that just when the Nazi menace approached its 
climax, Dr. Bruning took the conduct of the battle against it 
from the hands of this experienced and shrewd liberal and gave 


it over to the army. 

Dr. Spiecker was Enemy Number One to the Nazis and had to 
run for his life when they came to power. But in exile he carried 
on the fight with unbroken energy. Contrary to most refugee 
politicians who thought that the battle against the Nazis can be 
fought by the emigration abroad, he realized at once that what 
really mattered was to keep up the spirit of the opposition inside 
Germany. The confidence which he enjoyed in many quarters in 
Germany and his unique knowledge of political personalities and 
groups immensely benefited his underground activities, which by 

and by took form in a movement named ‘The 

Party’. This movement became so disagreeable to the Nazis that 

Hitler himself found it necessary to take personal action against it. 

In his speech at the opening of the Winterhilfswerk in 1937 e 
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attacked it and tried to make it ridiculous; it was the only time 
that the Nazis officially admitted the existence of something like 
an opposition. They realized that it could not be disregarded as a 
mere agitation of Jews, Marxists and emigrants. The tens of thou¬ 
sands of‘Freedom Letters’ which flooded the country every month 
did not come from abroad, but from inside Germany. What was 
worse, the voice of the radio of the German Freedom Party spoke 
clearly the language of the anti-Nazi but national Geimany. It 
was the so-called Deutsche Freiheitssender, first anti-Nazi broadcast¬ 
ing station. This German Freedom-sender seemed to operate right 
inside Germany—nobody knew quite how and where. It was one 
of the great puzzles before the opening ot the Second World Wai 
and irritated the Nazis extremely. One day when its whole story 

can be told it will make exciting reading. 

The German Freedom Party is not a party in the traditional 

sense. It has no organization, no president, raises no contributions. 
It calls itself a party because it is built and directed against that 
other Party which has taken possession of Germany. In Germany 
the words ‘German Freedom Party’ appeared first on pamphlets 
which were secretly passed from hand to hand. A monthly maga¬ 
zine, Das Wahre Deutschland, published in London in the German 
language, became the party organ for the Germans abroad. 

Dr. Spiecker operated on the idea that whoever in Germany 
was national and democratic and an enemy of the mailed-fist 
policies could consider himself as a member of the Freedom Party. 
There was, he felt, no sense at this point in hindering the forma¬ 
tion of a wide anti-Nazi front by a controversy on an economic 
and social programme. Such a programme, he believes, can be 
stipulated only on the morning after—that is, when the inheri¬ 
tance from the Nazi regime can be fully evaluated. For even a 
reign of violence. Dr. Spiecker thinks, is apt to breed some good 
which should be taken over into the new Reich. For the present 
the main task is to gather together all freedom-loving Germans 
on the basis of the great national and human idea of liberty and 
law and personal dignity. 

What is most interesting about the Freedom Party is that it 
is exceedingly Europe-conscious. Dr. Spiecker, European of 
Europeans, knows that the fight for freedom cannot stop at the 

F 
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German borders but must spread over the entire Continent. The 
arrogant Nazi concept of German race superiority over other 
European races is repugnant to him. A truly hberal solution, he 
believes, can be attained only within the framework of a United 
Europe, while a United Europe can only function when the Ger¬ 
man nation is again free and master of its destinies. 

The war has cut off Dr. Spiecker, who is in Canada, from his 
German connections, and the German Freedom Party now has to 
shift for itself. But certain events in Germany which caused specu¬ 
lations abroad indicate that it is still at work. In it everything that 
is in national opposition to tl^.e Nazis—disgruntled workers and 
indignant Princes of the Church, malcontent civil servants and 
unhappy officers, little and big people—has found a rallying-point. 
Now that the shadow of defeat is lengthening across Hitler’s house, 
it may become a formidable force. Dr. Spiecker is certainly a man 
who will be very useful on the morning after. 

The only German statesman of great international repute living 
in exile is Dr. Heinrich Briining, Chancellor of the Weimar Re¬ 
public from 1930-32. Now a professor at Harvard who shuns the 
limelight of pubhc discussion, he enjoys great prestige with circles 
- in both Washington and London, prestige mainly derived from 
the fact that Briining is the last German chancellor who did not 
belong to the political demi-monde which started after him with 
Franz von Papen and ended as we all know. One respects in 
Briining a survivor of the Weimar Republic which, no matter 
how uninspired, was at least a clean affair. There are people, too, 
carried away by nostalgic enthusiasm, who consider Bruning a 
superior statesman whose short tenure of high office is a matter of 
very bad luck. But a superior statesman, it would seem, should be 

lucky at least some of the time. 

Dr. Bruning, now fifty-eight, is a tall thin bachelor with a pale 

thin-lipped face, blue eyes which peer myopicaUy through gold- 
rimmed glasses, pale and thinly receding hair. He looks like the sort 
of man you wouldn’t dare to slap on the back, and who would get 
less amusement out of your latest naughty story than your maiden 
aunt. The effect of frigid goodness which Bruning gives was rather 
awkward at a juncture of events when a German statesman should 
have been able to swap experiences with such an intensely human 
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old party as the late Briand, yell at presumptuous Junkers, tear 
ruthkssly through the web of intrigues spun by the Palace cama¬ 
rilla, put Hitler in his place, and show the people that he was close 

to them. ^ , TT 

Bruning was not the right type for this sort of work. He w^ an 

efficient, honest, industrious, knowledgeable administrator. That 
he lacked brilliance would not have been such a handicap, but he 
lacked fighting instincts. He wanted to do right by everyone and 
hurt no one—not even the Nazis, whom he began to fear after 
their great election victory in September, 1930, but whom he 
wanted to fight with the head alone. He never found the word that 
went to the hearts of the people. It did not help matters that he 
was the most distrustful person alive, accessible to every tale¬ 
bearer, and his colleagues said that he used to carry memos in his 
pockets about anything anybody had said about hirn. His dislike 
of adverse criticism excluded contact with people of independent 
opinions and judgment. Instead he liked to surround himself with 
the young and admiring, especially when they were hale and 
hearty, the smart daredevil junior-officer type. He had come to 
know them in the First World War, and they fascinated him be¬ 
cause they were so different from his own shy self. 

That war was a tremendous and lasting experience for Dr. 
Bruning. A devout Catholic, who had thought of becoming a 
priest, delicate and studious, he seemed to grow beyond him¬ 
self in the battlefield. A lieutenant of a machine-gun squadron, 
often cited for ‘unparalleled heroism’, he won the Iron Cross of 
the first class, and when the front collapsed and Soldiers Councils 
were formed he was elected as his squadron’s representative. 

To a large extent the memory of those great hours determined 
Briining’s subsequent political career. Too law-abiding to become 
a member of the Free Corps which sprang up in the chaos of the 
revolution following the defeat, he never ceased whole-heartedly 
to admire the military and all that went with it—the discipline 
and connradeship, devotion to duty and belief in leadership. In 
his heart of hearts, too, he always remained a conservative and a 
monarchist. 

It was his understanding of the military mind which to the army 
made Dr. Bruning seem an eminently desirable chancellor. The 
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German public at large was scarcely aware of his existence at the 
time; only the initiated knew of him. They knew that he had been 
the protege of the so-called ‘student apostle’, the ubiquitous Pater 
Sonnenschein; that, starting out as a social worker, he had found 
favour with the Catholic Trade Union leader. Dr. Stegerwald, 
who was then Prussian Minister of Social Welfare; that he had 
entered the Reichstag as a member of the Centre Party in 1924; 
that he was an expert on trade-union affairs and the only man of 
his group in the Reichstag who knew something of economics and 
finance. 

What had endeared him to the army, however, was that he had 
facilitated the passage of the military budget of 1928-29. He was 
really the choice of General von Schleicher, the Grey Eminence 
of the Reichswehr ministry. Old Hindenburg too was very fond of 
this former machine-gun lieutenant who had such an excellent 
war record and never failed to address him as ‘Herr Generalfeld- 
marschair. Such a man, the soldiers felt, would be prepared to 
work with them. 

No doubt Dr. Pruning, in spite of his penchant for the conserva¬ 
tives, had every intention of being an honest-to-God republican 
Chancellor. But these were difficult times. The Young Plan and 
the failure of the Allies to implement the disarmament pledges 
given in the Treaty of Versailles had started an embittered con¬ 
troversy on foreign politics. There was the rising tide of economic 
crisis. Disunity was rampant—not only between the Right and 
the Left, but in the core of every important party and combination. 
For instance, in the socialist party the leadership was weakened by 
the opposition of the trade unions to necessary financial reforms 
which would cut into unemployment insurance and wages; while 
among the conservatives the big estate owners sulked with their 
fellow-junker Hindenburg on the grounds of foreign politics and 
the financial threat to the large, broken-down estates. And above 
all hovered the menace of Hitler. Bruning, with Hindenburg’s 
support, brought the famous Article 48 into play, allowing ffis 
cabinet to rule by decree, and thus he became the first ‘unparlia¬ 
mentarian’ chancellor. As such, he became the prisoner of the 
circles which had made him in the first place—the army and the 
camarilla around the President. This was the beginning of his end. 
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There is not enough space here to trace the hard-luck story of a 
Chancellor who was at first called ‘the best chancellor since Bis¬ 
marck’ by the conservatives, and in the end the ‘Hunger Chan¬ 
cellor’ by everyone. It really is the story of the death agony of the 
Weimar Republic. Suffice it to say that Brtining s failure, the un¬ 
paralleled unpopularity he earned, was largely due to his inability 
to achieve something spectacular in the way of cancellation of 
reparations and partial rearmament. Only with such a glittering 
success in foreign politics in the background would he have been 
able to make the German people accept the economic sacrifices 
he imposed upon them—and like them. Paradoxically and tragi¬ 
cally, the foreign powers refused Briining what two years later 
they conceded to Hitler a hundredfold. They sent him back empty- 
handed from his frenzied travels to the capitals of Europe and his 
anxious visits in Geneva. Thus they not only signed his own death- 
warrant but also that of the Weimar Republic. 

Dr. Briining is convinced even today that he played his cards 
as well as they could be played under the circumstances. I don’t 
believe this is so. Having spent much time in Paris at this period, 
I was well placed to watch the reaction to him. I still remember 
the dismay that reigned in the circles around Briand when Brun- 
ing suddenly sprang the plan of a Customs Union with Austria on 
an indignant world. Even those sympathetic to the scheme had to 
admit that it was badly done. It cut Briand, chief supporter of a 
treaty revision in favour of Germany, to the quick that he was not 
consulted. Nor did it help matters when Briining later explained 
that he had been surprised by the proposal himself The French 
just shrugged their shoulders about such lack of political ima¬ 
gination and sense for imponderabilia. Stresemann, they felt, 
would never have made such mistakes. 


Dr. Briining professes to have no desire to become Germany’s 
new leader under any circumstances. Nor is it to be expected that 
there will be any great popular clamour in Germany for his return 
to power; he is not exactly a rich memory for his compatriots. On 
the other hand, there arc still his ancient admirers among conser¬ 
vatives and army circles who have not forgotten that Brtining once 
flirted with the idea of restoring the monarchy and who may hope 
that he will do it again. And then there are certain political circles 
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in the Danubian states—most of them now in exile—who have not 
forgotten that he once approached them with the idea of a con¬ 
tinental customs’ union which foreshadowed the sort of economic 
unification of Europe which seems so eminently desirable for the 
future. These elements together with his friends in London and 
Washington may well prevail upon Dr. Brlining to change his 
mind and to sacrifice himself once more for the German people. 

There is another German conservative in exile who made quite 
an impression on political circles in the Allied countries. He is Dr. 
Hermann Rauschning, once Mayor of Danzig and President of 
the Danzig Senate. Dr. Rauschning is in his late fifties and looks 
distinguished in an aristocratic and intellectual fashion. He also 
wrote the most revealing book written by a refugee on the Nazi 
revolution —The Revolution of Nihilism. The poignant authenticity 
of this book is due to the fact that Herr Rauschning was one of the 
many conservatives who supported Hitler because they believed 
that his was a national revolution, and then were terribly dis¬ 
turbed when they found that it was a social revolution as well. At 
least he was not guilty of the mistake of underrating the power of 
the regime. He had been too deeply involved in the business not to 
recognize the hold Hitler and his followers had on the German 
people. And he was sufficiently shocked and grieved by his ex¬ 
periences to warn the world as clearly as he could. This was his 
great and unique merit. 

Rauschning, it is often assumed abroad, is a ‘first-rate’ Nazi, 
rather than one of the Nazi gangsters. This is a mistake. He was 
not a Nazi at all. He never belonged to the Nazi hierarchy. He 
was always a conservative, and mixed with the party as a conser¬ 
vative, until he could not stand the Danzig Gauleiter any longer. 
To groom Dr. Rauschning for the post of Excellenz X, however, 
would be about the same as putting forward the Mayor of Juneau, 
Alaska, for the Presidency of the United States. This does not 
mean that the Mayor of Juneau wouldn’t make a fine President. 
It means simply that so very few people know that he exists. 

Danzig did not at the time even belong to the Reich in the 
strict sense of the word. Its mayor was of importance only because, 
owing to the peculiar political circumstances connected with the 
status of Danzig as a Free City and with the arrangement con- 
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cerning the notorious Corridor, he was in^ted to Geneva now 
and then in his capacity as President of the Danzig Senate 
was in this capacity, too, that he came to meet Hitler and that 
he might even have been of some temporary political import¬ 
ance to him. But the German people on the whole were never 
aware of Herr Rauschning’s existence. His resignation from the 
Danzig Senate and his subsequent exile caused no impression 
whatsoever inside Germany. The German people would have to 
be made Rauschning-conscious before one could turn this nice 

conservative into Excellenz X. 

The most controversial refugee politician is Dr. Otto Strasser 
there are very few people in the Allied countries who would con¬ 
sider him a ‘nice’ German! After all, he was a Nazi and quite an 
important one, but he quarrelled with Hitler because he thought 
that Hitler messed up the revolution. And from then on, and 
especially after his brother Gregor was killed in the purge of 1 934 ) 
he was vehemently anti-Hitler. He was not against the Nazi revo¬ 
lution, though; he just thought that the Nazi revolution should be 
carried on in another way: his way. That he now chooses to call 
himself a Democrat is wholly beside the point and probably a 
mistake in the bargain. Otto Strasser is a Nazi, of that there is no 

doubt. His mind works that way. 

Yet Otto Strasser may well become the new leader because he at 
least has a following in Germany. Or if he does not become the 
leader himself, then he may become his minister of something, if 
possible of the Interior. Otto Strasser told me himself not long ago 
that he would like to become Minister of the Interior on the morn¬ 
ing after Hitler. It’s the ideal office for someone who would like to 
do things to the Nazis. And does Strasser want to do things to the 
Nazis? He told me in detail what he would do to Herr Streicher in 
the event of his coming to power. What he would do is quite un¬ 
printable, but would please those among Herr Streicher’s victims 
who believe in retaliation in kind. I personally consider retaliation 
in kind as a wasteful perpetuation of Nazi methods, and am against 
it. I told Dr. Strasser so, and as he knows sweetness and light when 
he sees them and is a man of the world who tells people what they 
want to hear, he talked of other things, some pleasant and all in¬ 
teresting. 
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Otto Strasser is in his forties, a typical Bavarian—square, ruddy¬ 
faced and rather gemutlich in spite of his eyebrows, each of which 
would make a moustache for Hitler. His eyes twinkle and his 
mouth has an amused twitch to it. He looks hke a man who, in 
spite of the strain of revolution and exile, never ceased to enjoy 
wine, women and song. From his appearance one would think him 
an artist rather than an intellectual and a politician; but that 
might be the Basque beret he likes to wear. His manners are easy 
and well-bred. The Strassers come from a good family. Their 
father was in the lower civil service, and also had ideas about 
Germany which he jotted down as they came. Strangely enough, 
he called them The New Road—Confessions of a German Socialist! 
and they anticipated quite a few of those ideas of Hitler which 
later on excited his sons. 

Otto Strasser is Hitler’s Trdtzky. Like Trotzky he is the intel¬ 
lectual of the revolution. Like Trotzky he is the doctrinaire of the 
revolution. Like Trotzky he had to give way to a man who is 
neither an intellectual nor a doctrinaire, but who knew his poli¬ 
tical business—^up to a point. Like Trotzky he split the party. Like 
Trotzky he had a fatal appeal for the bourgeois intelligentsia. Un¬ 
like Trotzky he never joined in the terror. 

Strasser quarrelled with Hitler in 1930. In a memorable tete-d- 
tete he told the Fiihrer that he was handing over the revolution to 
Big Business and the reactionary forces; and that he was sacrific¬ 
ing step by step the very core of their socialist programme, autarky 
and the fight against monopoly and profit. Hitler answered con¬ 
temptuously that what Strasser advocated as socialism was just 
a paper product, which had nothing to do with real life at all, and 
that he had better pipe down and let him do the thinking. But 
Otto Strasser would not think of piping down. He and his friends 
seceded from the Party and founded the ‘Black Front’, which was 
subsequently joined by such different groups as the dissident S.A. 
members around Captain Stennes, parts of the Youth Movement 
{Bundische Jugend) and of the Farmers’ Movement [Landvolk), and 
the intellectually then important circle around the Tat, the maga¬ 
zine of talented youngYonservatives, who believed in the end of 
capitalism and in what they darkly called a conservative revolu¬ 
tion. 
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The programme of the Black Front declared against an inter¬ 
ventionist war with Russia; it demanded the creation of a Greater 
Germany which should include all German settlements in the 
German state; it protested both against the hereditary monarchy 
and a President for life; against international capitalism and an 
economy of profit; against the power of monopolies; against co¬ 
operation with Big Business; it favoured autarky and a planned 
foreign trade—that is, the exchange of goods according to nadonal 
necessities; a planned economy on the basis of the cancellation of 
private property rights; property for everyone but only accoid- 

ing to his ability and worthiness. 

Whether it was the obviously Utopian character of his pro¬ 
gramme or the academic phraseology of his utterances or the civil¬ 
ized charm of his personality, Otto Strasser became the educated 
man’s Hitler. If, they said, Nazism was unavoidable, let’s have this 
civilized Dr. Strasser! Even the Jews felt tenderly toward him. To 
be sure, Otto Strasser, like Hitler, planned to exclude the Jews from 
German life; but, they felt, he would make exceptions, and in any 
event his anti-semitism would be ever so much less violent than 
Hitler’s. For a time, quite a few people among the bourgeois in¬ 
telligentsia believed that Otto Strasser, not Hitler, was the coming 
man. But as usual the bourgeois intelligentsia bet on the wrong 
horse. 

Otto Strasser went into exile when Hitler came to power, but 
never gave up agitating against the Hitlerian, and for the Stras- 
serian. National Socialism. The assassination of his brother Gregor 
in June, 1934, sharpened his hatred. This June purge, he charged, 
proved the victory of the political reaction (Hindenburg-Papen- 
Blomberg) together with the capitalist group (Thyssen and Goer- 
ing) and the Gironde (Hitler and Goebbels) over the pressing 
forces of the second revolution of German socialism. As the sequel 
showed, it did nothing of the sort. It proved only that Hitler knew 
how to rid himself of his enemies, regardless of whether they were 
to the right or to the left. There is no doubt, though, that in some 
respects the Strasserian National Socialism was more far-sighted 
than the Hitlerian—for instance, in its stand on Russia. Otto 
Strasser would never have got Germany into a war with Russia. 
Then, too, Otto Strasser would have tried to unite Europe under 
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the all-inclusive revolutionary banner of socialism—and this 
would have been much more effective than Hitler’s effort to unite 
Europe in a crusade against bolshevism. Who knows, maybe Otto 
Strasser would even have formed the great socialist bloc of the 
East (Middle Europe and Russia) against the great capitalist bloc 
of the West—a concept which was always revolting to Hitler, 
though it makes a lot of sense and might, if put into practice, have 
tremendously improved the German chances in this war. 

Years of exile in democratic countries, and a real horror of the 
destruction and cruelty in the wake of the Nazi revolution, have 
changed Otto Strasser greatly. In the later edition of his main 
work on the Structure of Socialism he approaches many questions 
with a new caution. So he revises the stand of the Black Front 
against the Church. He even considers the possibility of the tran¬ 
sition of Jews into Germandom. But while such a transition, 
according to him, applies only to a small portion of the German 
Jews, the Jewish minority as such should have autonomy rights, 
which should be administered by a Jewish Secretary of State. 

Lately Otto Strasser has also founded a Free-German move¬ 
ment, the aims of which out-liberal the liberals. The word social¬ 
ism doesn’t occur in this programme. Instead he talks of ‘Eco¬ 
nomic Democracy and Social Co-operation’, of ‘Democratic 
Self-Government and Federalization of Germany’, of‘Formation 
of a European Federation’, of ‘Go-operation with all Democracies 
in the World’, and finally of a ‘Return to God’. 

It all sounds most attractive, but I have a premonition that liberal 
principles will not get Dr. Strasser into the Reichskanzlei and not 
even into the Ministry of the Interior. His chance for a return to 
favour, if he has a chance, lies in the fact that there is still such a 
thing as the Black Front inside Germany. True, many of its early 
members died or were killed, allied themselves with Hitler or at 
least entered the various Nazi organizations because this was the 
only way to survive. Yet from what I heard from Germans of 
every kind, it would seem to me that the Black Front idea is still 
very real in Germany. I believe that, if a poll were taken in Ger¬ 
many today right in the rank and file of the Nazi party, in the 
Hitler youth, among workers, in the army and in the intelligentsia 
—as to what they really want after Hitler, one would probably 
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find that the great majority of them want National Socialism with¬ 
out terror and without the Gestapo. This is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses what the Black Front stands for. 

Otto Strasser is one of the few refugee politicians who is not a 

forgotten man at home. The most diverse people speak about him 
and speculate about what he is up to. To them the creator of the 
Black Front is the representative of this terror-free, Gestapo-proot 
national socialism which to them is the natural regime of the 
Fourth Reich. But do they want Otto Strasser as a Democrat? 

I wonder. If the Germans want a Democrat, I don’t think they 
will pick Hitler’s Trotzky. Otto Strasser himself holds no such mis¬ 
givings concerning his political future. He is blithely convinced 
that when he returns to Berlin the red carpets will be laid down 

for him. 

Most refugee politicians believe that the same red carpet will 
be put out for them when they turn up at the Siegestor in the wake 
of the victorious Allied armies. Most of them picture the Fourth 
Reich in terms of the status quo of the Weimar Republic, or any¬ 
way in terms of a regime in which they will play a decisive part. 
I cannot share their optimism. The return of the political refu¬ 
gees has proved a ticklish and disappointing business throughout 
history. I do not doubt that many might eventually return to Ger¬ 
many, but it seems doubtful to me that they will be acceptable to 
the German people as their spokesmen for a long time to come. 

There might well be exceptions. Men like Dr. Spiecker or Otto 
Strasser—men who have been always there in the spirit—might 
be such exceptions. Also in the event of a communist solution for 
Germany, some of the refugee communists might find their place 
in the new organization. But on the whole I believe that it will be 
a long and arduous process for the German political emigration to 
re-establish itself in the confidence of the German people—and 
this is why I am opposed to a refugee-politician being groomed 
for supreme office on the morning after Hitler. 

I mentioned one reason before—and it is that the German 
people have resented the political emigration all along, a resent¬ 
ment which Hitler’s propaganda has sharpened into distrust and 
suspicion. I fear that the return of the refugees in the trail blasted 
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by Allied bombers and Allied armies will not be conducive to a 
change of heart. On the contrary, a restoration through the inter¬ 
vention of the enemies of yesterday is likely to appear to the Ger¬ 
man people as a confirmation of Nazi claims that the refugees 
caused the war, and with the humiliation of defeat upon them the 
Germans will feel doubly bitter. 

But even if clever counter-propaganda could dispel the worst 
feelings, the German people would not believe that men ^vho did 
not share with them the experience of the war and the Nazi revo¬ 
lution could understand the German reality as it has been formed 
by these two terrible and dynamic forces. Quite possibly the Ger¬ 
man people are right about this. All through history returning 
refugee politicians have had great difficulty in understanding 
their countrymen and being understood by them. The reason 
is always the same: the revolution means one thing to those who 
are in it—and another thing to those who look at it from outside. 
Returning refugees find it difficult to understand how strongly 
revolution moulds a people and how difficult it makes a more 
than superficial restoration of a status quo or the transition to any 
moderate regime. On the other hand, the people tend to consider 
the returning refugees as rank outsiders whose criticism grates on 
their nerves and whose judgment they distrust. It would be mira¬ 
culous if things should be different in the case of the returning 
German political emigration. 

To turn a refugee politician into Excellenz X would to my mind 
do a disservice both to the cause of peace and to the cause of the 
German refugees. A refugee pohtician would make the worst 
possible peacemaker. Even if he were the shrewdest negotiator, a 
large portion of the German people would always feel that he had 
sold out to the victors. This would even be the case if the Allies 
should give to a refugee politician more generous peace terms than 
to anyone else. No peace terms could be generous enough to pre- 
\-ent the German people from believing that someone else could 
have done better for them. They would never feel honour bound 
by his signature and would try to get out of the peace treaty at the 

first possible moment. 

But this is only one side of the picture. The other side is that a 
refugee politician would compromise the returning political emi- 
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gration in an irreparable manner—and this would be a pity. 
There are good men among the refugee politicians—men who, 
given time to win the confidence of their countrymen, could be 
an inspiration to them and so help to re-educate them in the ways 
of western ci^dlization. They are the only Germans who could 
renew the contacts between the German people and the, world 
and could eventually effect a reconciliation between them. That 
way they could become immensely useful both to the Germans 
and to the peace. But the prerequisite for this would be complete 
understanding and trust between the returned emigration and 
the German people—the chances for any such understanding 
would be hopelessly compromised if any refugee politician were 
to take the responsibility for the liquidation of the war. 

Just because I believe in the beneficent effect the emigrants can 
have in the long run on the German people and on the peace, I 
hope that none of them will become its actual ruler. 


VIII 


THE COMMUNISTS 

4 

Will Excellenz X be a communist dictator? 

Purely from cowardice, I wish I did not have to go into this 
question at all. To write anything about communism is to ask for 
trouble. Before one is through, one is apt to stand accused by the 
liberals as a red baiter, by Trotzkyites as a Stalinist, by Stalinists 
as a Trotzkyite, and by conservatives as a radical. Gould there be 
a more difficult situation for an author who is none of these? 

Still, there is one point we should not fool ourselves about, and 
this is that there is a strong possibility that on the morning after 
Hitler Germany rriay go communist. Thus, whether Herr X is a 
communist dictator may well become the most important ques¬ 
tion in this book. 

As I write this, political circles in Allied countries are apt to 
scoff nt the possibility of a Bolshevik revolution in Germany. They 
argue that Stalin, busy with the reconstruction of his country after 
the war, will not wish to have a Bolshevik Germany on his hands. 
It may be that they are' right. If so, why did Moscow suddenly 
step forward with a full-blown ghost Government for Germany? 
Called the ‘National Committee’, it promises a democratic form 
of Government for a regenerated Germany—a promise which 
does not sound too convincing in view of the fact that the com¬ 
mittee is chiefly composed of obscure German communist refu¬ 
gees and organized with the evident blessings of the Kremlin. Be 
this as it may, whether Germany will go communist will not 
wholly depend on Stalin’s wishes. For reasons of their own the 
Germans might well declare their own Soviet State and Stalin 

may have nothing to say about it. 

There is a chance that the Germans, after their disappointment 
with the Hitler revolution, will be too fed-up with revolutions to 
go in for one of the communist variety. But do not bank too much 
on this. Human nature works the other way round. Look through 
history and you will find it studded with nations who, when nd 
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of one expensive dictator, frantically searched for the next one. 
Sometimes they arc forcibly kept from acqmnng him immedi¬ 
ately as were the French after the downfall of Napoleon I. But 
the French, instead of enjoying the calm after twenty-five years 
of wars and revolutions, felt frustrated. They had excitement in 
their blood and wanted more. Finally they got Napoleon III. 

Now comes the possibility that the Germans have excitement in 
their blood and want more. What would be more natural, then, 
than trying a communist dictator? The lure of a revolution which 
stood the test of this war, while their own revolution collapsed, 
may be irresistible to the common man of Germany. Or a com¬ 
munist revolution might seem the only way out of the consequences 

of a crushing defeat. Or both. 

Let us look at the Herr X who might be the leader of Soviet 
Germany. Will he be one of Stalin’s men? This is by no means 
eertain. There is a strong possibility that he will be someone 
wholly unexpected. Excellenz X, leader of Soviet Germany, 
might even be a General, a second-string S.S.- or S.A.-leader, or a 
lesser Gauleiter. In other words, German communism may be made 
by one of Hitler’s own followers or by some efficient conservative, 
while the professional German'communists, at present busy in the 
underground movement inside and in the various Allied propa¬ 
ganda services outside Germany, might play only a subordinate 

role. 

Note well that this is only a hunch, but it is a hunch based on 
the knowledge that a German communist revolution, if it is to 
come off at all, will have , to have all the earmarks of a German- 
made, highly national affair. Had the Comintern realized this in 
pre-Hitlerian days, they might have been able to win the revo¬ 
lution raee with the Nazis. But the Comintern was consistently 
wrong about the potentialities of German communism, and this 
was why this revolutionary movement, originally the most power¬ 
ful in the Weimar Republic, came to such an inglorious end. 

The fairest way of gauging the success or failure of a policy is to 
measure it by the standards of its own aims. Even the communists 
themselves cannot complain about this, though they will not like 
the conclusion that, measured even thus, their policy in Germany 
was a colossal flop. 
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In the first place, the aims of the German Communist party 
changed at least three times. In the beginning the German com¬ 
munists were out for seizure of power by violent means and estab¬ 
lishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat as a preliminary to 
turning Germany into a communist state. This was after the First 
World War, when Lenin decided that world revolution was just 
around the corner and that, as a result of the German defeat, in¬ 
flation, and the contagious example of the successful Russian revo¬ 
lution, the capitalist system in Germany would totter and collapse. 
This was mistake number one—and Lenin lived to realize it. 
What was especially irritating to the man in the Kremlin was that 
the most effective resistance to German communism did not come 
from the bourgeoisie but from the very heart of labour. The Ger¬ 
man trade unions were the insurmountable obstacle. Stricdy con¬ 
servative in their defence of the interest of the wage-earners, they 
were averse to communist dictatorship and stood like a dam 
against the proletarian wave of the future. 

Realizing that the conditions for the ‘decisive battle’ were highly 
unfavourable in Germany, the Kremlin reversed the aims of the 
Communist party in Germany. Communism, they calculated, 
simply could not afford to have a defeat on its hands, especially 
not a defeat in a highly industrialized Germany which, according 
to Marxist doctrine, was the classical testing-ground for communist 
revolution. Such a failure might jolt the movement even in Russia 

itself. 

Now they began to heap mistake on mistake. Quietly, the Ger¬ 
man communist revolution was called off and has stayed called 
off ever since. It was not called off officially. In order to satisfy the 
ardour of the rank and file, the fiction of the eventual seizure of 
power by the proletariat was staunchly maintained. Illegal drill¬ 
ing, circulation of handbooks on civil war, espionage and secret 
codes threw dust in the eyes of the naive, who proudly believed 
that they were part of a great proletarian fighting organization. 
Actually, after years of playing at policemen and robbers, there 
was no proletarian fighting organization at all. The famous Red 
Guard was so unorganized that, when it had to stand against the 
forces of the S.A. and S.S., it could not be mobilized. Its equip¬ 
ment-home-made bombs and obsolete pistols smuggled in from 
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the Netherlands-was a joke. A revolutionary party which only 
a short time ago had polled 7,000,000 votes was swept into the 

dustbin. , , tvt • • 

The attitude of the German communists toward the JNazis is 

difficult to fathom. From the time Nazism began to make itself 
felt in Germany, the Communist party somehow played into the 
Nazis’ hands. This began in 1923, when the communists declared 
themselves strongly in favour of National Bolshevism, and the 
Rote Fahne, which had never had a good word for any socialist or 
for any leaders of the Weimar Republic, began to throw orchids 
at Schlageter, member of a secret counter-revolutionary organi¬ 
zation who was shot by the French for sabotage. That Schlagetci 
was a saint of the Nazis did not seem to disturb the communists, 
and there were times when they even found that Horst Wesscl, 
another Nazi saint, had his good points. While these attempts to 
make friends with the Nazis can be considered a passing caprice, 
there were other occasions of graver political import, when the 
German communists joined forces with the Nazis to ruin the 
Weimar Republic. One such occasion was when the communists, 
vituperating against the acceptance of the Young Plan, were as 
active as the Nazis in undermining the German people’s confi¬ 
dence in the policy of fulfilment and turning the people against 
those leaders who advocated good-will and moderation. 

Gould it be true, as has been often said and written, that Mos¬ 
cow wanted the Nazi dictatorship to be established in Germany? 
It sounds unbelievable to-day, yet there were communist theo¬ 
reticians who had worked out the details. Fascist dictatorship to 
them was the last act but one in the great drama of proletarian 
revolution. Let social democracy and the detested trade unions be 
destroyed by the Nazis together with the capitalist system. When 
fascism was firmly entrenched in the State the communists, armed 
with the irresistible wrath of the oppressed, would rise up against 
the oppressors, annihilate fascism, ‘the last hope of the perishing 
capitalist order’, in a final apocalyptic battle, and establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

These plans did not quite materialize. Social democracy and 
the trade unions were destroyed, but the big communist uprising 
did not take place. 
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During the fourteen years of the Weimar Repubhc the German 
communists had only two ‘achievements’ to their credit: they split 
the working-class and foiled an attempt to achieve social democ¬ 
racy. Even when measured by the standards of their own aims, 
their policy was a dismal failure. In the fashion of the Mibelungen, 
wherein the scene is strewn with the corpses of friend and foe in 
the end, the German communists went down together with the 
hated social democrats and trade unions. Though it is hard to 
admit to-day, it is a fact that Hitler had no better ally in Germany 
than the communists. 

There is no telling how far German communism could have 
gone had it been its own master. What with the existing revolu¬ 
tionary situation and the ever-growing number of socialist pro¬ 
testers, bored and dissatisfied with the unrevolutionary sedateness 
of the socialists, its chances were considerable. Between 1925 and 
1933 it could have functioned frequently with decisive revolu¬ 
tionary effect had it been permitted to do so. Its greatest moment 
came in 1932, when the socialist wing of the Nazi leadership under 
the Strasser brothers gained momentum and threw the Nazi party 
into a fever of dissatisfaction. Had the Communist party then been 
a native force, it might have beaten the Nazis to the revolution. 

The tragedy of German communism was that German com¬ 
munist leadership was made to serve only the aims and policies 
of the world revolution. This was why the intellectual Mite left 
the party in the early ’twenties. After this the communist leaders 
were changed frequently. Only the most uncritical who made 
themselves the unquestioning instruments of the Comintern could 
remain. Hence the impotence of the communist leadership in the 
hour of decision, an impotence which was even more moral than 

intellectual. 

From what I saw and heard in Nazi Germany in the years 
before the war, I got the impression that former communists and 
communist sympathizers were still feeling bewildered by the in¬ 
glorious end of their erstwhile revolutionary party. Nor was their 
disappointment abated by the heroism shown by some of the 
leaders in the face of Nazi persecution and by the brave struggle 
which others carried on undergrouird. The German communists 
felt that their leaders had cheated them out of the revolution. 
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Yet it would be a great mistake to think that resentment at pre- 
Hitlerian communist leadership will make the Germans imper¬ 
vious to a communist revolution. Once they are defeated, the 
Germans will have only one feeling about communism that the 
proletarian revolution won the war and the Nazi revolution lost 
it. They will remember the incredible heroism with which the 
Russians fought and died, the superhuman effort with which they 
succeeded in throwing ever-new men and tfidtitiBl against their 
enemies, and will attribute it to the dynamism of the proletarian 
revolution. They will argue that if communism can do such 
wonders for those inefficient Russians, what wonders will it do 
for us efficient Germans. The Germans, if they should go com¬ 
munist, will do so not because they admire Russia, but because 
they think that proletarian revolution is the real thing. 

If the Germans should turn communist, it would mean little 
more than a change in the model of the revolution. The structure 
of totalitarianism is always the same and functions no matter 
what name one gives to it. The changes could be carried out 
practically overnight. All the Germans would have to do is to 
kill off the first and possibly the second set of Nazi leaders and 
win over or at least neutralize the forces of the army. The rest of 
the organization can function as easily in red as in brown. 

Even in 1940 and 1941, when I asked the Germans I met in 
occupied Europe whether they were afraid of what would happen 
to them if they lost the war, the reaction—no matter whether it 
was posed to a general or a Gauleiter, industrialist or high official 
—was invariably the same. There were first protests that they could 
not lose the war. Then they would become thoughtful and would 
say: ‘Well, in case the improbable should happen and we should 
be defeated, we’ll go communist.’ This was before the Russian 
campaign and admiration for the proletarian achievements had 
not entered the picture. But even then communist revolution was 

accepted, even by Nazis and conservatives, as the inevitable 
sequel of a German defeat. 

The arguments they gave me for this are these: A communist 
revolution would put Germany beyond the reach of the revenge 
of the conquered peoples of Europe, and of any Anglo-Saxon 
peace dictates which might threaten their national existence. This 
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t a people took to revolution when 
in a tight spot, and it would not be the last. Smartly applied, a 
revolution can be a useful thing to a nation—it may suspend the 
otherwise inexorable law of cause and effect by putting itself be¬ 
yond the reach of the grim mechanism of crime and punishment. 

What can you do with a country gone Bolshevik? Military in¬ 
tervention? The Allies tried this after the last war in Russia and 
failed. You cannot conquer a country in the throes of revolution; 
you cannot control it; you cannot impose a peace on it. Flight 
into revolution is a shrewd measure when the alternatives are un¬ 
pleasant. 

And a defeated Germany will find herself in a spot where the 
alternatives are likely to be most unpleasant. A whole continent 
will be crying for revenge. Allied statesmen will be ready with 
blueprints for a peace designed to reduce Germany to a point 
where she cannot menace the security of the world any longer. 
To all practical intent this would mean the end of Germany as a 
great power. So the Germans would have little to lose and every¬ 
thing to win from a communist revolution. 

A communist revolution in Germany would in all likelihood 
result in communism over nearly all the European continent, 
which would go far toward solving the struggle of the conquered 
peoples versus Germany. The conquered countries would forget 
about revenge, and instead there would be the United Soviet 
States of Europe with Soviet Germany right in the middle of it. 

This in itself would provide something in the nature of a happy 
ending for Germany. But what would make it even better for her 
is that the communist revolution would bring immunity from the 
Allied peace terms. No matter what these peace dictates might be, 
the Allies would be unable to enforce them. To disarm a Ger¬ 
many in the birthpangs of revolution or to re-educate her in the 
ways of liberalism would prove at least as hopeless as it was to do 
anything about Soviet Russia after the last war. Such immunity 
to an Allied-enforced peace dictate would give the Germans at 
least a respite, and this respite would give them a unique chance 
to mend their fences and give them time to strengthen the unity 
of the European continent on a sociahst basis. It would inevitably 
lead to a satisfactory modus vivendi with Russia. 
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THE COMMUNISTS 

This was what a German argument for communism would 
amount to, and it is a potent one. Even conservative circles, 
especially the army, could see the advantage of such an arrange¬ 
ment and might well lend support or even sponsor it. 

So a cqpimunist autocrat does not have to be a run-of-thc-mill 
communist, trained in the school of the Comintern. It is not be¬ 
yond the realm of possibility that he will be a high German officer 
or some Nazi. Such a development should not be put down solely 
to opportunism dictated by the immediate emm goncy. There exist 
old ideological bridges from German conservatism to communism. 
One is the trend toward national bolshevism, which existed among 
young conservatives and among the young officers in the times of 
the Weimar Republic. With the coming of Hitler they had to 
take on the protective colour of National Socialism, but they con¬ 
sidered it at the most as the beginning of a ‘real’ socialist move¬ 
ment, which to them is national bolshevism. 

Another such bridge is one of Moeller van den Bruck’s theories, 
which was immensely popular among young conservatives in the 
Weimar Republic and never ceased to be discussed in Germany. 
This theory advocated an alliance with Russia and a formidable 
revolutionary ‘East Bloc’ against the capitalist west. Not that 
Moeller van den Bruck believed that Germany would ever go 
communist in the Russian way. To him Russian and German 
socialism were as different as the Russian and German man, as 
Russia and Germany. But prophetically he warned the Germans 
not to succumb to the temptation to fight the battle of the west 
against bolshevism. This ‘western orientation’, he said, could only 
make vassals of Germany. 

There is no doubt that the disastrous Russian campaign brought 
Moeller van den Bruck’s ideas to the fore again in conservative 
circles. 

If the future leader of the German Soviet State should be a 
famer Nazi, he will probably represent the socialist wing of the 
party rather than the racial. The Nazi party has always been 
divided between those who put the emphasis on socialism and 
those who emphasize the Nordic race. The Strassers were socialists, 
and of the original S.A. under Rochm it was said that it was 
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brown outside and red inside*. Goebbels leaned toward socialism 
rather than toward racism. Hitler and Rosenberg were the great 

racists of the party. In between were neutrals who did not care 
one way or another. 

There was a short period between August, 1939, and June, 
1941, when, in the wake of the Russo-German amity pact, the 
pro-socialists had the upper hand. At this time Nazi propaganda 
went all out for the slogan of the ‘young socialist nations versus the 
old plutocrat nations’. I myself heard Nazi dignitaries admit that 
this was their most effective propaganda in Europe, because it 
had universal appeal. This went so far that a close collaborator of 
Ribbentrop’s, when asked whether there woxild be war with 
Russia, pooh-poohed the very idea on the grounds that such a 
war would knock the ideological bottom out of the New Order 
in Europe. ‘Europe,’ he said firmly, ‘can only be united on the 
basis of socialism. That ‘superior race’ business makes the peoples 
wary.’ 

Indeed, right from the start quite a few important Nazis de¬ 
plored the Russian campaign as evidence of an unfortunate re¬ 
treat from socialism to racism. They knew that they would go 
further with the conquered peoples if they could appeal for colla¬ 
boration on the grounds of a socialist crusade instead of on the 
grounds of an anti-bolshevist crusade. These socialist-minded 
Nazis could easily take a communist revolution in their stride. To 
them it would be simply a rejuvenated National Socialism with¬ 
out the racial clap-trap—the sort of National Socialism that one 
could succeed with. . . . 

To my mind communist Germany would be very strong. She 
would have a great appeal for those countries of Europe which 
want socialism but which shy from the domination of the un¬ 
fathomable East. Superbly equipped for economic organization, 
she would be more than ever the dominant power on the Euro¬ 
pean eontinent. In an inevitable alliance with Russia, Germany 
would once more constitute a formidable force—a force which 
once more would doom all our hopes of a balance of power in 
Europe and all our dreams of a peaceful continent gently guided 
by the ideals of the Atlantic Charter. 


THE COMMUNISTS ^^3 

All of this does not mean that a communist revolution in Ger¬ 
many is inevitable. This will largely depend on the circumstances 
of the German defeat and the manner of the Allied victory . But it 
does mean that a communist revolution m Germany is quite pos¬ 
sible and that we may have to brace ourselves for that surprise. 

# 


IX 


GOERING—A FOUCHfi? 

On the afternoon of June i8, 1815, news reached Ghent of the 
battle at Waterloo. The British, the courier reported, had suffered 
a crushing defeat. Bonaparte was the victor. 

At a window of the castle an obese and gouty gentleman in a 
blue coat and a white waistcoat which reached to his knees sat 
with a cane between his long bagging red-velvet gaiters, listen¬ 
ing to the roar of artillery which the south wind brought from the 
battlefield. He had, someone remarked, ‘something of the old 
woman about him and something of the capon, of the son of 
France and of the schoolmaster’. He was Louis XVHI. Only 
fifteen months before he had made his entry into Paris after an 
exile that lasted almost a quarter of a century. Then, three months 
ago, the Man landed from Elba, and once more he had to take the 
road to exile. 

At this very moment his travelling coach and the wagon that 
carried the crown jewels again stood harnessed ready for flight. 
If the Emperor of France had really won the battle, Ghent was 
not safe for the King of France. 

Louis XVHI did not go to bed that night, but remained seated 
at the window, waiting and thinking and groaning a little to him¬ 
self as gouty old men do. He was thinking of the mistakes he had 
made during the brief hour of power which had been his. He was 
thinking, too, of what he would do to make a success of the second 
restoration, if the throne were returned to him. 

There had been mistakes—the King knew it. He had- always 
known it, even while the mistakes were being made. He had been 
too weak to refuse things to his friends and favourites, men who 
had been loyal to him throughout the bitter years in foreign 
lands. These emigres expected revenge for all the misfortunes they 
and their families had suffered at the hands of revolutionaries and 
Bonapartists. The King sighed. These emigr& and their lack of 
realism! They had been guilty of most of the mistakes,of the first 
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restoration. They did not understand public opinion in France 
after a lifetime spent abroad; they had sulked at him, because he 
had resigned himself to granting a Constitution along British lines. 
They had cried; ‘There is only one constitution: what the King 

wills, law wills!’ r rr • 

The fools! As if a return to the pre-Revolution state ol attairs 

was possible! These emigres I They constantly forgot how weak a 
regime was, no matter how legitimate, when restored by foicign 
intervention. They forgot that the real power was with the men 
of the Revolution and the Empire—the men who had formed the 
minds of the French for the last generation and captured their 
imagination. As for the rabble which the emigres despised so much, 
they still had the guns. In spite of his defeat and the sacrifices he 
had cost them, the reception they had given Napoleon when he 
came back from Elba showed where the rabble had its heart. 

The King stared grimly into the pitch darkness of the night. 
No, there was no real restoration. Even the dmigrds must com¬ 
prehend this after the experience of the last three months. If he 
should return to the throne of his fathers, he promised himself 
to make that reconciliation with the forces of the Empire and the 
Revolution which he had had in mind in the first place. If legi¬ 
timacy had a chance at all, it would have it only with the support 
of the wh(jlc French people. 

Next day the court of Ghent learned of the Emperor’s defeat 
and there was great rejoicing. Without waiting to hear from the 
Allies, Louis set off for Paris, so that no one else might grab his 
llirone. Loyal to his promise that he would try for a better modus 
vivendi with the Revolution and the Empire, he issued a procla¬ 
mation on the way to the effect that he would pardon all save 
‘tho.se men whose reputation is a theme of sorrow for France and 
of dread to Europe’. 

Now, the latter clearly referred to Joseph Fouche, Due d’Ot- 
ranto, who had formed a provisional government in Paris. Fouche 
had been Napoleon’s Minister of Police for ten years and had 
caused the misfortunes' of thousands of Napoleon’s enemies not 
only in France but all over occupied Europe. His name was the 
synonym for the terror which accompanied aggression. He had 
served Napoleon even during the Hundred Days; but, what was 
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worse, Fouche, a defrocked priest, was a regicide, one of those who 
had signed the death sentence of Louis XVI. No matter how im¬ 
portant it was to bind up the wounds of the Revolution, one had 
to draw the line somewhere. Pardon, the King felt strongly, could 
not be extended to the murderer of his own brother. 

But the King was to find out soon enough that the restoration 
could not afford to draw the line even before an arch-criminal of 
the Revolution. In St Denis, where all the Kings of France were 
buried, Wellington and Bliicher, the victors of Waterloo—^they, 
too, on the way to Paris—caught up with the court. They viewed 
the King’s return with grave misgivings. How would the populace 
take it? They told the sovereign that there was only one man who 
was able to effect his entry into Paris without riots and without 
bloodshed. This man was the Due d’Otranto. The Allied generals 
advised His Majesty urgently to buy the good-will of Fouch6 by 
keeping him on as a minister. 

‘Never!’ the King cried indignantly. A regicide could never be 
the Minister of Louis XVFs brother! 


Wellington said coldly: ‘That’s neither here nor there.’ 

And now the court itself, thoroughly frightened by the warn¬ 
ings of the Allied generals, began to clamour for Fouche’s appoint¬ 
ment. He had, they pleaded before the King, behaved splendidly 
during the Hundred Days, foiling all the Emperor’s plans and 
helping the royalists who had remained in Paris. He was the only 
man to protect them from the Jacobins. 

Their appeals prevailed. 

‘Ah, my unhappy brother! If you could see me now!’ Louis 
XVIII cried out bitterly. 

The next day a dust-covered carriage clattered into the court¬ 
yard of the castle of St. Denis and a frail figure of a man, clad in 
a dark gold-embroidered coat, slowly let himself be guided 
through endless halls. His pale face, sharply pulled up by the 
cheekbones, was inscrutable over the high collar. His coldly 
veiled, long-lidded eyes strayed indifferently beyond the clusters 
of excited courtiers who lined corridors and ante-rooms. 

The Due d’Otranto! The Due d’Otranto!—the whisper rose as 


the frail figure progressed 


toward the royal apartments, echoing 


strangely from these ancient walls which for over a thousand years 
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had resounded to the glory of the Kings of France. Never had 
they witnessed a spectacle so uncanny and so humiliating. Never 
had they seen the legitimate monarch welcome a regicide as his 

saviour. 

It was Talleyrand who introduced the co-assassin of his brother 
to the descendant of Louis the Saint. The frail figure of the Due 
bowed deeply before the obese Son of France, and when the King 
unsmilingly accepted Talleyrand’s formal proposal to take his 
former Minister of the Convention and of the Emperor into his 
Cabinet, Joseph Fouche knelt to swear the oath in the name of the 
same God whose churches he had robbed and pillaged in Lyons, 
and he kissed the hand of the same blood he had helped to shed. 
The ceremony left both the King and the revolutionary white and 

shaken. 

Still silent the new Police Minister re-entered the ante-room. 
But now Talleyrand was limping beside him, his arm tucked 
familiarly under the elbow of the Man of the Hour. ‘Vice leaning 
on the arm of Crime,’ Chauteaubriand groaned at the sight. ‘At 
the castle,’ he related later, ‘they talked of nothing but the ex¬ 
pediency of yielding; that is to say, of flaunting the tricolour cock¬ 
ade, of worshipping Fouche, and dismissing the Musketeers.’ It was 
indeed a disheartening spectacle for an honest-to-God legitimist. 

But Fouche worked wonders. When, a few days later, Louis 
XVIII, in a magnificent coach drawn by white horses, made his 
solemn entry into Paris, the populace went wild with an enthu¬ 
siasm cleverly staged by the Due d’Otranto. Women, all in white, 
carried bouquets of white lilies. The facades of the houses were 
smothered in white flags. There were superb illuminations in the 
evening and dancing in the streets. In their confused patriotism 
the French danced even with the soldiers of the British and 
Prussian armies of occupation. ‘I cannot believe that the French 

like being defeated so much,’ an English observer remarked 
judiciously. 

Louis XVIII, whether he liked it or not, had to admit that 
none of his legitimists could have delivered the goods in the way 
the detestable Fouche had done. When he summoned his first 
cabinet, three unfrocked priests and one Bonapartist held the 
most important portfolios. Louis XVIII had fulfilled the promise 
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he had made to himself that night in Ghent: he had attempted to 
reconcile the legitimate with Revolutionary France. 

This analogy of the French restoration does not mean to sug¬ 
gest that Herr Himmler will be another Fbuche. History is never 
so unimaginative as to repeat itself literally! But it might suggest 
that it is not beyond the realm of the possible that Germany’s 
new ruler might be forced to admit one or several Nazis into his 
councils, the reason being the same one which prompted an un¬ 
willing Louis XVHI to accept Fouche as Minister. Excellenz X 
nught discover on the morning after Hitler that the forces of the 
Nazi revolution are still to be reckoned with and that the German 
restoration, in order to prevent disaster, must achieve a reconcilia¬ 
tion with one or another exponent of this Nazi revolution. 

I realize that, inasmuch as victory over Germany makes sense 
to us chiefly in terms of smashing Nazism, the very thought that 
traces of it may survive the German defeat is shocking. Yet we 
may as well face the sad fact that, according to historical prece¬ 
dent, great revolutions do not die easily. And the Nazi revolution 
is a great revolution in the sense that it has deeply affected all 
conditions of German life, both national and individual; has 
organized the entire existence of the nation to its minutest detail; 
has shaped the minds of the young; has created new standards of 
right and wrong, a new code of honour, a new scale of values; has 
afforded the people the sort of poignant experience of glory and 
misery, of which at all times and in all lands the most indestruc¬ 
tible national legends are being woven. So we cannot afford to 
exclude from our calculations one possibility of the morning after 
—that the Allied armies, while defeating Hitler’s Wehrmacht, 
might not succeed in conquering the forces and ideas of the Nazi 
revolution. In which case a compromise between legitimacy and 
the Nazi revolution might be unavoidable. 

It is a historical fact that revolution mostly ends up in a com¬ 
promise between revolution and legitimacy, and the outstanding 
feature about these compromises is that they do not primarily 
imply an agreement on ideology but an agreement on personnel. 

It is not that the truth of the revolutionary dogmas is being 
officially recognized as such by the restoration, but that the forces 
of legitimacy find it expedient to effect a reconciliation with men 
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who worked in the very centres of decision of the revolution, and 
whose legality they had so far denied. They do so, not because 
they are fond of these men, but because they arc victims of cir¬ 
cumstances. They realize that the revolution is not dead, and that 
they cannot rely on the forces of legitimacy to check it. 

There are two conditions which might cause a Fouche to appear 
in the post-Hitlerian picture. One is the survival of a strong Nazi 
trend in Germany and the other is the weakness of Excellenz X. 

I do not mean this as an advance whitewash for Excellenz X, 
but I feel it is fair to say that the new ruler would not take a 
Fouche into his government because he likes the breed, but only 
by way of a desperate measure. Like Louis XVIII, he might need 
a Fouche because his own forces—the forces of the legitimacy— 
are unpopular with the German people. In the event, for instance, 
of him owing the establishment of his regime directly to the in¬ 
tervention of the victors, his regime might be highly unpopular 
and he might try to bolster it up by attaching to it a Fouche—a 
man, that is, who in the eyes of the German people would still be 
identified with what is likely to become to them in retrospect the 
great hours of the nation. Or he might be unable to make sure of 
the German army, which might still be attached to Hitler in spite 
of his defeat. Or,‘'lacking especially able administrators, he might 
try to find them among the men who were bred and trained in the 
school of the Nazi revolution. 

There might be one hundred other reasons why he might need 
a Fouche—none of which would bespeak his strength. As far as I 
can see it today, only a communist and perhaps Otto Strasser 
could handle the situation without making a compromise with the 
Nazi leaders that would result in a Fouchd—both for the same 
reason: because they could offer the people another revolution. 

All the other possible rulers would probably need a Fouche on 
the morning after. A refugee politician, being the least popular of 
them all, would need him most. A General, backed by the army 
and the conservative forces, might be able to do without him, but I 
would not bet on this. As long as Nazism is not quite dead, any 
liberal and socialist ruler would need a Fouche, and so would 
probably Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
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Therefore, one of the greatest questions about the morning after 
Hitler IS whether the Nazi hierarchy has a figure comparable 
with Fouche—a Nazi who would fill the bill in the event of it be¬ 
coming imperative for German legitimacy to compromise with 
the Nazi revolution. 

Mind you, not just any high Nazi would do. A study of revolu¬ 
tionary history reveals that the revolutionary personalities with 
whom the restoration can collaborate must fulfil certain require¬ 
ments, or else they cannot be useful to the restoration. These revolu¬ 
tionaries must have a hold on the imagination of the revolutionized 
masses, yet at the same time they must be able to speak the lan¬ 
guage of legitimacy. It goes without saying that they must be effi¬ 
cient. Moreover, they must be able and ready to interpret the 
revolution only in terms of rights and principles which have 
already become almost—not quite—legitimate anyway. 

Let us look at the Nazi personalities who are candidates for a 
contemporary Fouche. 

First of all there is little club-footed Dr. Joseph Goebbels. He 
has an excellent mind, but the mind of a propagandist rather than 
of a statesman; and while he talks fluently the language of western 
civilization—he studied in Heidelberg and once dreamed of be¬ 
coming a poet—he has always been heartily disliked by the rank 
and file of the party and by the German people at large. This 
alone would make'him a bad Fouch6. 

There is mild-looking Heinrich Himmler, who is the very ex¬ 
ponent of Nazi terror. He is the Nazi counterpart of Fouche, and 
it may well be assumed that his Gestapo out-fouches Fouch6’s 
Secret Police. But then he has the one-track mind of a policeman, 
lacks Fouch6’s versatile statesmanship, and has given too fanatical 
a loyalty to Hitler. Even if Herr X would hke to use Himmler, 
which seems highly improbable, Himmler would probably not 
wish to work with Herr X. He is too much a part of the struggle 
for annihilation of the status quo to become part of a compromise, 
with it. He is not cut out for a Fouche. 

Nothing certain can be said about the potentialities of beetle- 
browed Rudolf Hess before the true story of his flight to Scotland 
has been told. If that story really is that he came as Hitler’s 
emissary in order to line up the British for a crusade against Russia 
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or at least to neutralize them, then he showed an appalling lack 
of pohtical sense and an appalling ignorance of Anglo-Saxon men¬ 
tality—the wrong quahties for a Fouche. And from what is known 
of this one-time Number Two Nazi previous to his flight it would 
appear that he is neither brilliant nor a strong personality. The 
keynote of his career has been his absolute loyalty to Hitler, whose 
secretary he was in the early days of the party. On the other hand, 
he is fairly well educated, has had more contact with the outside 
world than most of the other paladins, and if you did not know 
that he is a Nazi you would take him for a quiet, well-bred, not 
unpleasant fellow, with whom Excellenz X could get on all right. 

Though his internment has completely removed him from the 
political scene, Hess is by no means a forgotten man in Germany. 
His flight captured the imagination of the German people more 
than anything he had done before. Nobody believes the Nazi 
propaganda which has it that he went crazy; on the contrary, 
people believe that he is more sane than anyone else—which is 
why he wanted to make peace with the British. 

There might even come a moment when the Allies can use Hess 
for what he is worth: his word will certainly carry with the rank 
and file of the party. Keeping out of the terror and speaking with 
comparative moderation, he has never been as obnoxious to the 
German people as some of the other Nazis. His enforced stay in 
Britain may have done for him what Fouche’s betrayal did: it may 
have broadened his mind. 

Rudolf Hess could play Fouche! 

But there is a man who is even more suited to be Fouche on the 
morning after. He has, to my mind, all the quahfications for the 
part. This fantastic figure in a white uniform plastered with medals 
and the baton of Field-Marshal in hand, or completely Alice-in- 
Wonderlandish in hunting-attire straight out of the Nibelungen, 

does not need to be described further to the reader. His name is 
Hermann Goering. 

I myself met Goering some twenty years ago, when he was a 
lean ex-air-force captain, blond and with a bitter look in his very 
blue eyes. He had won the rare Pour le Merite for his exploits with 
the famous Richthofen Squadron in the war and had been badly 
wounded. What made him a touching figure was his tender fuss- 
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ing about his frail Nordic goddess of a wife, Karin, whom he had 
met in Sweden, where he had a civilian flying appointment after 
the defeat, and had married without the consent of Karin’s aristo¬ 
cratic family. 

They were very much in love and very poor. Karin was ill most 
of the time, and died soon after, and Goering mourned her deeply 
and sincerely. But if anybody had told me then that there would be 
one day a ‘Karinhall’, a 100,000-acre estate, designed to make a sort 
of national shrine out of her burial place, I should have laughed. 
Like many ex-officers Goering spoke with disgust of the Repub¬ 
lic, and rumour had it that he had joined Hitler and had been 
severely injured in the Munich putsch. But it seemed a long and 
improbable way from disgust to power. 

Hermann Goeriftg, now Nazi Number Two, is the ‘Man You 
Love to Hate’, the outstanding killer of the early years of the 
regime, the villain of the Reichstag fire in 1933, and of the blood¬ 
bath in Berlin at the time of the June purge in 1934. Yet he has 
charmed practically everybody who has come in contact with 
him. Indeed it is wonderful what a fat man can get away with 
when he has a sense of humour, a hearty guffaw and an innocent 
vanity about medals and uniforms that makes him good copy for 
the papers. Goering has not only been well liked by diplomats, 
great ladies, businessmen and artists all over the world, but even 
during the war he makes American newsreel audiences chuckle 
with delight and something akin to sympathy. They obviously 

refuse to believe that such a fat man can be bad. 

What is more, Goering certainly has contributed a lot to what 

gaiety there is inside Hitler’s Germany, and the German people 
are genuinely attached to him. This hold Goering has over the 
masses might come in handy when Excellenz X has to face a 
revolutionary situation. There are lots of jokes about our Her¬ 
mann’, but they are kindly jokes, and Goering collects them de¬ 
lightedly. Though he is the most ostentatious of the Nazi leaders, 
showing off his ill-gotten wealth in every way, he is not resented, 
for he is everything the German petit bourgeois would like to be 
himself—at one and the same time, the man who can say ‘off with 
your head’, and the man of mercy; the wounded war-hero and 

the champagne-drinking bon-vivant; the eternal widower and 
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the husband of a new, stately blonde; the hunter and the picture- 
collector; the best-mannered hand-kisser and the most obscene 

talker in the realm, 

Goering is the most human of the Nazi leaders. There is no¬ 
thing ascetic and mystical about his make-up. He is easily un¬ 
derstood, which makes him a better Fouche than the more 

complicated Fouche was himself. 

But Goering has another qualification which seems to predes¬ 
tine him to turn Fouche—his excellent contacts with the conser¬ 
vative forces at home, the forces which will have to be reckoned 
with on the morning after. Ever since Goering has been connected 
with Hitler, he has been his go-between with the army. Big Busi¬ 
ness, and the monarchists. In fact, it was Goering who lured these 
conservative forces into the Nazi camp and thus brought the 
Nazis into power. They felt that he was a man who understood 
them—a man who, after all, came from their own world, a former 
officer and the son of the first Governor of German West Africa. 
It was even rumoured that he was in favour of the restoration of 
the monarchy. Perhaps he was: he always liked to surround him¬ 
self with royalty, though possibly for merely ornamental reasons. 
Great historical names and old titles fitted nicely into the splen¬ 
dour of his house parties at Karinhall and in the gala evenings at 
his Berlin Staatsoper. 

But be that as it may, Goering was the man of the industrialists 
and the army. In the quarrels between Hitler and the High Com¬ 
mand, and especially in the ones between Himmler and the High 
Command in 1938, he threw his influence on the side of the High 
Command, and since then Goering has been recognized as be¬ 
longing to the Wehrmacht hierarchy as much as to the Party 
hierarchy. 

% 

It is of course possible that the failure of the Luftwaffe to fulfil his 
boasts of German impregnability against air attacks has hurt his 
prestige with the army. As early as spring, 1941, I heard high 
German officers say that Goering had failed in his job as chief of 
the German air force. But even if he should be made to bear the 
blame of the German air disaster, I don’t believe that it will hurt 
his prestige decisively. For the fact is that not only the army and 
industrialists but a large portion of the people attribute the amaz- 
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ing efficiency of the German industrial machine to the foresight 
and organizing genius which Goering had shown as supreme head 
of the Ministry of Economy and as the Commissioner of the Four 
Year Plan. There is none among German industrialists, Nazi or 
not, who does not recognize his great ability, without which Hitler 
would never have been able to make such a nuisance of himself. 
Goering’s collaborators tell wonders of his capacity for absorbing 
and applying information seemingly without effort and for put¬ 
ting the right man at the right job. Excellenz X, if he needs a 

Fouch6 at all, will need an efficient one. 

Yet what would qualify Goering most of all for the job of 
Fouch6 is that he would be the only Nazi who could be made 
acceptable to important circles in the Allied countries. Before the 
war he kept excellent contacts with various foreign diplomats 
whom he used to invite to his hunts and who were all very fond of 
him. He frequently endeavoured to smooth out relations strained 
by Hitler’s hysteria and Ribbentrop’s arrogance. There is also 
evidence that he did not want war, and this might count in his 
favour among the Allies. At the time of the Munich crisis he was 
one of those who worked earnestly for peace. Whether he did the 
same in 1939 and failed, or whether he did not dare argue against 

Hitler’s decision, is not yet clear. 

On the whole, Goering has never been a maker of great policies. 

Hitler has done that all along. Goering has merely furnished the 
wherewithal to carry out these policies. His loyalty to Hitler has 
always been undoubted; he did not even have the usual jealousy 
of a Crown Prince. In conversations he never said: ‘/did this or 
that.’ It was always the Fuhrer who did it. Still, it is known that 
he voiced criticism of the Russian campaign and disappointment 
over the turn the war took. And no matter how loyal he may be 
to Hitler, he might not consider it his duty to let himself be buried 


under his edifice. • 

There is something else which speaks in favour of ^^ering as 

Fouche—that he is ideologically so very tractable, ps lack ot 

convictions, even in regard to Nazi principles, wonld be an 

Except for being anti-communist, he shares none 

vent beliefs and hates. Though he paid hp-semce to his anh- 

Semitic policies, he was heard to say privately that he would 
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never have started them in the first place. He helped quite a few 
Jews to get out of concentration camps and has admired one or 
another Jewish lady in his time. All of which does not mean that 
Goering has no enemies. He has plenty, chiefly among the old 
followers of Otto Strasser, who wish to avenge the murder of 
Gregor Strasser, and among the old S.A. whose leaders he mur¬ 
dered at the time of the June purge. But compared with the other 
Nazi leaders he is on the whole a popular man, and exactly the 
kind of figure who might come in handy for a compromise between 
restoration and revolution, if one should be necessary. 

What could Goering or another Nazi leader do for Excellenz X 
if he would join with him? Roughly, he could do what Fouch^ did 
for the regime of Louis XVI 11 on the morning after Napoleon. 
Specifically he would, in the first place, be useful in explaining to 
his master the state of mind of the German people, as Fouche did 
to Louis XVIII. The memoranda of Fouche to Louis XVHI are 
still available, and it is likely that the German situation may be 
identical with the French after Waterloo, described at length in 
these memoranda. This is how one of them starts off: 

‘Our country comes forth from this war as from a shipwreck. 
What a prize is the enjoyment of legitimate Government! Will this 
be the moment for obedience and love, or for complaints, re¬ 
proaches and accusations? The hearts will be embittered, the pas¬ 
sions, already exaggerated, will be more inflammable. War, 
oppression, the example of inhumanity has always resulted in 
rendering the usages more violent and producing a new degree of 
immorality and perversity in the human heart. . . . One will have 
to expect a more vivid opposition than in ordinary times and the 
authority will be weaker because it has to be conciliatory. . . . 
It is an inconstant people, and an agitated people, that Your 
Majesty will have to govern.’ 

Aside from giving such elementary advice, Goering could make 
the new regime palatable to the portion of the German people 
who have still an urge for the Nazi revolution. He could also make 
it palatable to Big Business and to the army. For Goering’s in¬ 
fluence has wide scope. 

Then there is this to consider about Goering. In the event of 
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the Nazi revolution making itself felt on the morning after Hitler 
—which would be the only situation in which Goering would have 
been called in by Herr X—mutual concessions will have to be 
made between the forces of legitimacy and the forces of the Nazi 
revolution. The history of the French restoration shows that the 
legitimists, unsupported as they were by popular opinion, tended 
to yield to the Revolution, while Fouche, the old revolutionary, 
gave his king moderate advice. Perhaps only an old revolutionary 
can give such advice, in which case Goering may be the man to 
tell his master that the thing to do is to save of the Nazi revolution 
only the rights and principles which time has consecrated, and 
that Germany must put herself in harmony with the rest of Europe 
in order to take part in all the advantages of the general civiliza¬ 
tion. It would be good advice under the circumstances. 

To those who do not relish the idea of Goering and his kind 
being in the post-Hitlerian picture at all, it might be a comfort 
that Fouchd, in spite of his merits for the restoration, was only a 
temporary expedient for Louis XVIII. After only a few months 
of office he was dismissed. Declining the post of French minister 
in the United States, he disappeared from the political scene and 

lived the rest of his life abroad. 

The story of his downfall is morally almost too good to be true, 
but is true nevertheless. The daughter of Louis XVI, the Duchess 
of Angouleme, refused to meet the assassin of her father at court 
receptions. By that time the legitimists had got over the sense of 
insecurity which had let them welcome Fouch6 as protector from 
the Jacobins; they remembered again that Fouche was himself 
once a Jacobin, and they sided with the Duchess. And the King 
was only too pleased to sacrifice the man whose service he had 

always considered a humiliation to the crown. 

After Fouche, Louis XVIII limited his work of reconciliation 

with the Revolution and the Empire to dealings with less con¬ 
troversial personalities. He became fond of a talented young 
Bonapartist who had been the private secretary of Madame Mere, 
the mother of Napoleon, one Elie Decaze, and made him his 
Minister over the head of many a deserving emigre. This was as 
if Excellenz X were to take one of the honour students of Ifitler s 
Fiihrerschulen into his cabinet. Through the agency of this and 
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Other picked men of the Revolution and the Empire the French 
Revolution filtered into the reality of the restoration, thus super¬ 
seding the war to the knife between legitimacy and revolution 
by mutual penetration and education. But Fouche was not in it 

any more. . 

Trying to picture Hermann Goering as Fouche, I do not find it 

difficult to imagine him at a ‘Bierabend’ at Excellenz X’s Reichs- 

chancellery, jovial and bemedalled as ever, happily strutting 

around until he finds himself suddenly face to face with a relative 

of one of the men whose death he had caused during the June 

purge in Berlin—perhaps the widow of the Catholic leader who 

learned of the death of her husband on receiving his ashes thiough 

the post. 

I can visualize the scene: it would be a painful one. I do not 
know whether it would cause the fall of Goering, but his end 

might be something like it. 

In short, I do not believe that Goering could last very long as 
the Fouche of his day. 


X 


TALLEYRAND 

Vienna, in September, 1814, was like a beautiful hostess, doing 
breathless last things to her face and hair as the first guests ring 
the doorbell. Every servant in the city was busy polishing win¬ 
dows into faultless brilliance, waxing parquet floors into golden 
perfection, and fixing honey-coloured candles in shimmering 
chandeliers. 

The Hofburg had prepared apartments for one emperor and 
one empress, four kings, one queen, two heirs-to-thrones, two 
grand duchesses, and three princes. Every palace and every 
hostelry made ready to receive minor royalty, and there was a 
last-minute rush for bedding, chaises percees, and silver plate such 
as no living soul had ever seen. Every seamstress not busy sewing 
gowns for the great ladies was busy sewing flags—flags which 
were to hang from the graceful iron-wrought balconies behind 
which would dwell reigning princes and plenipotentiaries of every 
country, big and small—most of which might change hands before 
the Congress was through with them. 

It was for the Congress that Vienna brought out all her magni¬ 
ficence—the Congress which was to close the terrible pra of French 
aggression. Everyone who had a reason and everyone who had no 
reason was even now on his way to Vienna. 

There was the fine flower of European nobility who, freed at 
last from the weight Napoleon had pressed upon the world, hoped 
to recapture the pleasures of the ancien regime. There were beau¬ 
tiful women who wanted only to glitter before an audience of 
illustrious connoisseurs of beauty; there were beautiful women 
who wanted nothing but to have their Angers in the diplomatic 
pie; there were beautiful women who wanted nothing but ro¬ 
mance; there were beautiful women who wanted everything. 
There were adventurers who hoped to make their fortunes, and 

there were big bankers out for the main chance. 

There were also men of good-will—poets and philosophers, who 
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had spent their lives hating the dictator and wanted to be present 
when^a new era of eternal peace and prosperity was created. 
These men brought to the Congress all the foolish and irrational 
hopes of the peoples of Europe, bled white by twenty-five years o 
warfare. They rLlly befieved that the Congress, true to Prince 
Metternich’s definition of its aims, was to ‘found a new order upon 

that great moral force: virtue’. 

On the afternoon of September 23 an elegant carriage drawn 
by four proud horses approached Vienna from the direction o 
Poelten. In it a man of sixty and a woman of twenty-one sat back 
against the cushions of brown tufted satin. The woman, clad in a 
grey outfit edged with Russian sable, had the poise which only 
the constant familiarity with the great world can impart to one 
so young. She was as beautiful as an angel, with a pearly white 
skin and wide mysterious eyes, but it was the daring brilliance of 
her mind, which came through the perfection of her features, 
that made her irresistible. She was the Countess Edmond de Peri- 


gord, who was later to become the Duchess de Dino, one of the 
four daughters of the Duchess of Kurland, all of whom were 
beautiful, immensely wealthy, and destined to have a powerful 
influence on the men of their time. This journey to Vienna was 


the beginning of Dorothea de Perigord’s long and intimate rela¬ 
tionship with the man who sat beside her, the uncle of her hus¬ 
band and the lover of her mother—Prince Charles-Maurice de 

Talleyrand. 

Theirs was a relationship stranger than fiction. Neither Balzac, 
who used her as a model for his SecrHes de la Princesse de Cadigan, 
nor George Sand, who described her in her essay Le Prince, could 
do justice to this extraordinary woman or solve the question which 
baffled European society for generations. Why did this beauty 
choose to devote her twenty-five best years to a man forty years 
her senior? Was it because she wanted to be identified with a states¬ 
man who moved nations and crowns on the chess-board of the 
universe? Or did she feel it her duty to coax this notorious sinner 
back into the fold of the Church, as she really succeeded in doing 
at the end? Or were there between this old man and this young 
woman deep and wicked secrets which bound them together for¬ 
ever? Or was it real love? Nobody knows. 
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On this afternoon the young countess was blithely unaware that 

destiny was busily mixing up her life with that of her illustrious 

uncle. The air was tinged with the acrid scent of turning leaves as 

she thought of a young Austrian aristocrat whom she hoped to 

see while playing hostess in the French Embassy during the Con¬ 
gress, 

Prince Talleyrand was in one of his long, brooding silences. He 
sat, completely relaxed yet graceful, his lame leg resting on a foot¬ 
stool. In spite of his infirmity he had been handsome "as a young 
man and still was infinitely aristocratic looking, with pale lustre¬ 
less eyes half closed over a fine retrousse nose, and a mouth both 
sensual and secretive. He was elegant in the sumptuous fashion of 
the day. His hair, wavy and lustrous, was powdered and his high 
stock beautifully knotted; he spent hours on his toilet every morn¬ 
ing. He had charm—the cold, lazy sort which made his slightest 
attention seem like an immense personal favour; and there were 
people who said that the fame of his conversation was based on an 
ability to say very little, but to say it so well that, against the back¬ 
ground of his long silences, the sentence appeared as unique as a 
single pearl against black velvet. All his life he attracted beau¬ 
tiful, intelligent, and influential women, some of whom loved him 
to distraction. A few drew from him a great tenderness which 
seemed to contradict the pose of icy detachment which he gen¬ 
erally affected—but then a complex nature such as his was 
many different things to many different people at many dif¬ 
ferent times. 

There was, however, one thing that he was to most people most 
of the time, and this was a political roue and a scoundrel. How, 
then, did it come about that he, who had guided foreign policy for 
Napoleon, was on his way to Vienna to represent the ‘new 
France of Louis XVHI? 

The answer is simple. Scoundrel though he was, he was the 
cleverest man in Europe. 

The outward events of Talleyrand’s spectacular career are well 
known. Lame son of one of the noblest families of France, destined 
to make his career in the Church, he became a bishop a few years 
before the French Revolution, and when the Revolution broke 
out left the Church without the slightest pang of conscience or 
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remorse. There was a revolution on and as a bishop he could not 
play a part. Until the outbreak of the Terror Talleyrand was sure 
that he wanted to play a part, but he hated disorder and found 
violence vulgar and repugnant. So he left France for England and 
America when Robespierre began guillotining aristocrats and 

royalty. 

In this he practised the circumspection and long-range plan¬ 
ning which were always his chief characteristic by insuring him¬ 
self against future possibilities. Because he thought that a refugee 
would never be forgiven by his compatriots, he ostensibly had 
himself sent on a government mission; as far as the records were 
concerned, he never fled his country. When he returned to France 
in 1796, after Robespierre’s death, Talleyrand took up his life 
where he had left it off. The Directory offered him the portfolio 
of Foreign Relations and he accepted. He had no confidence in 
Barras and the mediocrities around him, but with the flair he had 
for success he divined the star of Bonaparte, the victor of Rivoli, 
and decided to attach himself to it. 

Talleyrand was a letter writer. All his life he wrote letters to the 
great and to those who might become great, to bring himself and 
his ideas to their attention. He had been hardly a week in office 
when he began to write letters to the young General, adroitly 
mi.xing flattery with information and suggesting that he might go 
far if only he were to trust Talleyrand. When Talleyrand met 
Bonaparte at last after the peace of Campo Formio, he was pleased 
to find him agreeable. 

From then on he kept in close contact with Bonaparte, until in 
a few years he had him where he wanted him—at the head of the 
state. Remaining prudently in the background, as he did all his 
life when staging a coup, Talleyrand helped to plan and prepare 
the 18th Brumaire. From then on he directed first the Consul’s 
and then the Emperor’s foreign policy until 1807 and remained 
Vicc-Grand-Elcctor of the Empire to the end. He began to betray 
Napoleon at Erfurt in 1808, when the Emperor was at the sum¬ 
mit of his power, with the continent of Europe at his feet and the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria his humble allies. 

Why did Talleyrand do it? There are two reasons. Even then he 
had ceased to believe in the stability of the Imperial edifice and 
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foresaw that it might eventually bury France and the whole of 
Europe under its ruins. Then, under dictatorship, which makes all 
legitimate opposition punishable, a man who sees certain disaster 
for his country has only two alternatives: to stand by and do no¬ 
thing or plot with the enemy. There is no midway course. Talley¬ 
rand plotted with the enemy, plotting, characteristically enough, 
with a minimum of discomfort to himself. In fact, he plotted in an 
objective way, so that he kept the profitable office of Vice-Grand- 
Elector while working toward the Emperor’s downfall. Talley¬ 
rand had absolutely no conscience in money matters. He took 
money from everybody—from those he plotted with as well as 
from Napoleon himself. There is only this to be said for him: he 
considered money affairs and political matters in separate depart¬ 
ments. The fact that he took money from everyone resulted in the 
end exactly as if he had taken money from nobody. His total 

venality left his convictions free. 

For the frivolous man he was, Talleyrand was amazingly faith¬ 
ful to his convictions. He was not ready to die for them; this would 
have seemed utterly futile to his practical mind. But he lived for 
them with intelligence and stubbornness. From his earliest political 
beginnings Talleyrand believed in moderation, in peace, and in a 
Europe based on a balance of power. He believed that it was neces¬ 
sary to be master in one’s own house; but ridiculous to want to be 


master in other people’s houses. 

This was not a matter of high morality with him, but political 

horse-sense. Talleyrand began to betray Napoleon only when he 
had given up hope of winning him over to his beliefs and to the 
moderate foreign policy which sprang from them. As he said him¬ 
self: T have never deserted a party before it deserted me.’ 

He did not give up Napoleon easily. For years, even after the 
victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden, he kept on warning Na¬ 
poleon against the destruction of the Austrian Empire, which he 
held essential for the structure of Europe, and against the at¬ 
tempted destruction of Britain, whose liberalizing influence on t e 
Continent he considered necessary. And he kept warning 
concluding humiliating peace treaties which made unwilhng 

allies of his crushed foes. But he warned in vain, and 
finally realized that he could not exercise a moderating influence 
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upon a man who regarded himself as a second Charlemagne, he 

decided to hasten his destruction. 

In Erfurt in 1808, when the princes of Europe gathered to do 

homage to Napoleon, Talleyrand astounded Tsar Alexander of 
Russia by saying, ‘Sire, what have you come here for? It lies with 
you to save Europe, and you will only succeed on doing so by 
standing up to Napoleon. The French people are civilized; their 
sovereign is not. The sovereign of Russia is civilized; his people are 
not. It therefore behoves the sovereign of Russia to be the ally of 
the French people.’ From then on the Prince never stopped foster¬ 
ing the spirit of resistance among Napoleon’s allies, all the while 
posing as Napoleon’s paladin. 

Talleyrand had excellent nerves and a thick skin, was always 
superbly indifferent to the opinion of others, and was stimulated 
by his cat-and-mouse game with Napoleon. It was a dangerous 
game for a cautious man to play, for Napoleon knew what was 
going on. His secret police had ears everywhere and he got daily 
reports of Talleyrand’s meetings with the ambassadors of Russia 
and Austria, as well as secret royalist agents. Now and then Napo¬ 
leon made a scene before the entire court, calling Talleyrand all 
kind of names. But Talleyrand listened with an impassive face and 
half-closed eyes, and when Napoleon had gone off in a rage, would 
turn to those present and say: ‘Isn’t His Majesty pleasant this 
morning?’ Once, when the Emperor was quite beside himself, he 
said: ‘How sad that such a great man should be so badly brought 
up.’ 

As a moderating influence in French Imperial politics Talley¬ 
rand enjoyed an immense prestige all over Europe. This was the 
main reason why, instead of taking severe measures against a man 
he knew to be a traitor, Napoleon never dispensed altogether with 
his services. Ano’ther reason may have been that he underesti¬ 
mated Talleyrand’s power to hurt him. After the disastrous cam¬ 
paign in Russia, Talleyrand was even asked to take over the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs again, but refused. He knew that 
the end of Napoleon’s reign was close and he had no intention 
of going down with the Dictator. 

Faithful to his old trick of insuring himself against every possi¬ 
bility, he did not neglect the possibility of Napoleon’s returning 
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to the Stage. To the last moment he sat in the Council of the 
Empire, giving sound advice which was never followed. He even 
went through the motions of leaving Paris with the Empress when 
the Allies were already at the gates, except that he had arranged 
for an obliging officer of the National Guard to force him to stay 
behind. Thus when the Allied sovereigns made their formal entry 
into conquered Paris only Talleyrand was there to welcome them, 
and, as the victors were as unprepared for their task of peace as 
victors usually are, they relied implicitly upon his experienced 
guidance. It was really Talleyrand who decided the destiny of 
France and Europe on the morning after Napoleon. 

Talleyrand, reviewing the handiwork of the last six months as 
he stared out upon the friendly Danube landscape, knew that he 
had done as well by his country as had been humanly possible 
under the circumstances. He had been criticized by French chau¬ 
vinists for signing the Treaty of Paris. But what did they want? 
It was a good treaty as peace treaties went. It left a completely 
defeated people, which for twenty years had been the aggressor in 
Europe, with more extended territory than they had before the 
war began. France was allowed to retain all the priceless works of 
art which her troops had filched from the galleries of Europe. 
France did not have to pay indemnity for losses it had made other 
nations suffer. Foreign troops had been withdrawn at once. 

Talleyrand said to nobody in particular: ‘Who could have 
achieved better terms for a people drained of manpower, money, 
resources; invaded on all frontiers at once by countless armies, 
composed not of mercenary soldiers but of entire peoples ani¬ 
mated by a spirit of hatred and revenge?’ 

The young Countess turned her beautiful eyes attentively to 
him, but said nothing. This was one of her chief charms: she knew 
exactly when she was expected to say something and when not. 


And Talleyrand fell back into his silence. 

The King at least had understood, which is why he had en¬ 
trusted him with the great task of re-establishing France s position 
as a first-rate power at the coming Congress. It was, he knew, the 
greatest task he had ever been called on to perform. There was 
no doubt that the governments which so long had smarted under 
the sadism and contempt of the French Dictator might now take 
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their revenge by excluding France from the decision of the great 
questions affecting Europe. . . . Only they wouldn t. Talleyrand 

would see that they wouldn’t. 

The Prince took from his largest pocket a many-paged, tightly- 
written document and began to read here and there. These were 
the instructions he had worked out for his own use. They dealt 
with every question which would come up at the Congress, from 
the future equilibrium of Europe to the slave trade, and solved 
each one from the point of view of French interest, applying the 
principle of legitimacy as a guide through the labyrinth of prob¬ 
lems which arose from the necessity of reconstructing the Euro¬ 
pean continent after the insatiable genius of Napoleon had left 

It a shambles. 

So far so good. But Talleyrand knew that, important as all of 
this was, the most urgent issue was to get France out of the dan¬ 
gerous isolation in which she found herself in Europe isolation 
which had grown worse after the Treaty of Paris instead of better. 
For, if the treaty was considered too harsh by the French chau¬ 
vinists, it was considered too lenient by the victorious nations who 
had hoped for full-dress vindication. The plenipotentiaries would 
be only too delighted to heed public pressure and freeze Talley¬ 
rand out. 

But Talleyrand did not freeze easily. He would not allow the 
Allies to deliberate behind locked doors while he waited outside for 
their pleasure. He would not even allow them to sit in a solemn 
circle while he sat on the stool of repentance. He would break the 
coalition which had broken Napoleon. 

Putting his hand out for his niece’s and squeezing it lightly, 
Talleyrand made a grimace like a mischievous child and said: 
‘Madame, I am an old umbrella on which it has rained for forty 
years. What does a drop more or less matter?’ 

Although the Congress was not to open officially before the 
beginning of October, Talleyrand found out the moment he 
arrived in Vienna that the four great powers, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Britain, were in daily conference with each other. It 
took him exactly a week to overcome the boycott which he had so 
well foreseen. Showing himself at the top of his diplomatic form, he 
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neither begged for admittance nor complained about the slight. 
Instead he stirred up the resentment of the other ‘Havenots’, the 
smaller nations which had also been ignored. The Big Four were 
terrified. To snub an isolated France was one thing, but to snub a 
France who had the small nations at her back was another matter. 
Talleyrand and Labrador, the Spanish representative, attended 
their first conference on September 30. Friedrich von Gentz, the 
chronicler of the struggle against Napoleon and the Holy Alliance, 
wrote dazedly: ‘The intervention of Talleyrand and Labrador has 
hopelessly upset all our plans. They protested against the procedure 
we have adopted and soundly rated us for two hours. It was a 
scene I shall never forget.’ 

Talleyrand’s supreme impudence had scored a decisive success. 
A better man might have put himself in the shoes of the pleni¬ 
potentiaries, whose countries had suffered agonies through the 
government whose instrument he had been so long, and might 
have acted humbly. But Talleyrand chose to forget everything 
that was past, and miraculously forced the others to forget it too. 
He was the representative of His Most Christian Majesty, and as 
far as he was concerned, the Dictator had never existed. His im¬ 
pudence reached its peak when someone mentioned the ‘King of 
Naples’, meaning Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in-law. ‘We do not 
know the man in question,’ Talleyrand, the protagonist of legi¬ 
timacy, snapped. And nobody dared to say anything sarcastic. 
Nobody except the British plenipotentiary, in fact, was in a posi¬ 
tion to remind Talleyrand of his past. The Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian plenipotentiaries represented princes all of whom had at 
one time or another humbled themselves before Napoleon. Talley¬ 
rand knew his world. He knew that the betrayal of Europe was 
‘a question of dates’. 

By the beginning of January, 1815, Talleyrand could announce 
to Louis XVIII the culmination of his efforts. He had put his 
signature to a secret treaty between Britain, Austria and France, 
which amounted to a mutual assistance pact. ‘The coalition is 
dissolved,’ Talleyrand wrote jubilantly to his King, ‘France is no 
longer isolated in Europe. . . . Your Majesty possesses a federal 
system which fiftyyears of negotiations might not have constructed. 
You are acting in concert with two of the greatest powers, ... So 
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great and so fortunate a change can only be attributed to that 
protection of Providence which has been so plainly visible m the 

restoration of Your Majesty.’ , , 1 1 rp. 

Talleyrand was not one to hide his light under the bushel. 1 he 
letter goes on: ‘After God, the main cause of this change has 
been ...’ And now follow quite a few phrases featuring 'my letters’, 
‘the suggestions that / made’, ‘the pain that I took ! It had been 
his skill that had restored a nation which had been the terror of 
Europe, the execrated aggressor-nation if there ever was one, to 
the position as an honoured ally of the very powers she had humil¬ 
iated for^a quarter of a century. It was an achievement of the first 
magnitude. . . . Only the cleverest man of his time could have 

done it. 

Talleyrand’s achievement at the Congress of Vienna is forcible 
proof of the contention that what matters in the complicated busi¬ 
ness of peacemaking is not that the vanquished be represented at 
the peace-table by their ‘nicest’ men but by their most strong- 
minded and skilful men. For Talleyrand not only did great things 
for his own country—he did them for Europe. 

Naturally the idealists who swamped Vienna at the time of the 
Congress were furious that someone who had so prominently 
served the Dictator, a scoundrel and a political roue, was allowed 
to play a part in creating the new era of eternal peace and pros¬ 
perity they hoped for. Even the hard-boiled diplomats were not 
enthusiastic about dealing with a statesman who had been so 
closely connected with every humiliation their countries had suf¬ 
fered at Napoleon’s hand. But they had the wisdom to realize that 
Talleyrand could do for Europe what the nice Frenchmen of the 
era—the emigres and royalists who had come back to France in 
the wake of the Bourbons—were much too weak to do: he could 


make a peace that would be lasting with the French people. 

Talleyrand’s feat of peacemaking has nothing to do with wild¬ 
eyed idealism and internationalism. You might call him a France- 
firster. To all practical intents and purposes he minded the interests 
of France and, even when he dealt with European affairs, he 
dealt with them from the point of view of France. Yet the out¬ 
come was eminently gratifying for Europe. 

Talleyrand’s vital contribution to the success of the Congress of 
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Vienna boils down to this: by obtaining for France a generous 
peace and restoring her position as a great power he calmed a 
deeply revolutionized nation, which was the aggressor nation par 
excellence, and fitted her into a pacifically inchned society. He thus 
created the prerequisite for the peace which sprang from the 
Vienna Congress. It was not an ideal peace, but it was a good 
peace as they go, and it originated a European order which sur¬ 
vived for almost a century. 

Much has been written about the unsatisfactory nature of the 
European peace which sprang from the Vienna Congress. It is 
true that it did play into the hands of Prussia, and that in a round¬ 
about way it fathered the Prussian-dominated Germany which 
became such a constant menace to the peace of the twentieth 
century. Still, the Vienna Congress created a peace which lasted, 
unbroken by a major conflict, until the Crimean war of 1853, and 
a balance of power which survived (precariously) until 1914. This 
is more than can be said of the Peace of Versailles. 

Possibly the Peace of Vienna was primarily the result of the 
general exhaustion following a quarter of a century of wars and 
revolutions. Possibly the balance of power was a matter of natural 
equilibrium rather than of the wisdom of the peacemakers. Yet 
one should not underrate the part of the peacemakers in all this. 
Men like Talleyrand had the enormous advantage of going about 
the business of peacemaking in an entirely unsentimental and 
realistic fashion. They did not force things the way dictators and 
idealists do. Talleyrand’s diplomatic success was chiefly a matter 

of steering nature intelligently on its course. 

The sequel to the French Revolution is a case in point. Talley¬ 
rand knew better than anyone else that the Allies had not de¬ 
feated the French Revolution when they had beaten Napoleon’s 
armies. But he knew, too, that revolutions have a tendency to 
grow up and to modify their manners. What Talleyrand airned 
at was to hasten this growing-up process, and he fulfiled his aim. 
The peace which he brought home from Vienna, and which con¬ 
firmed France’s existence as a great nation, forestalled a popular 
discontent which might have rekindled the flame of violence and 
given new impetus to French lust of conquest. The French Revo¬ 
lution marched on and shaped the fate of Western civilization to 
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this day, but France herself ceased to use the Revolution as a 
weapon of conquest, and there were only small, widely spaced 
eruptions of terror, such as the July revolution of 1830 and the 

March revolution of 1848. 

On the whole the victory of the French Revolution was achieved 
by the slow and constant infiltration of thought into the life of the 
West. In other words, the forces of the pre-Revolutionary status 
quo, who had fought Napoleon, had not achieved the wholesale 
destruction of the French Revolution which they had intended, 
but they achieved an agreement with the modified revolution 
which was probably the optimum to be achieved in the case of a 
revolution which had so deeply stirred the French nation. 

This was the peace of Talleyrand. . . . 



XI 


A GERMAN TALLEYRAND? 

Is there a German Talleyrand? 

This is one of the most important questions about the morning 
after Hitler. 

My answer is that there are two Germans, either or both of 
whom might turn into a twentieth-centvny Talleyrand at the 
peace-table. Few hving men, possibly none with the exception 
of Adolf Hitler himself, have influenced the history of their 
country during the last twenty years more than these two. More¬ 
over, though they worked for Hitler, they both succeeded in keep¬ 
ing up a certain international reputation for moderation. And at 
least one of them holds the magic of extreme cleverness which 
Talleyrand held for his contemporaries in such a large way, 
though in another field. Of this man it could be said, as Napoleon 
said of Talleyrand, Tt is he, after all, who best understands this 
age and society—both the Governments and the people.’ 

These two men are Otto Meissner, successively Secretary of 
State to Ebert, Hindenburg, and Hitler; and Dr. Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, President of the Reichsbank and Reichminister. 
These two highly dissimilar men have only one thing in common 
—a genius for survival in the midst of the complex German poli¬ 
tical scene. 

Otto Meissner is medium-sized, thick-set, square-headed, with 
blue eyes and parted hght hair. His face, reddish and criss-crossed 
by scars, is so undistinguished that you are constantly tempted 
to take him for somebody else. His is the protective colouring of 
the ‘Everyman’ around the Wilhelmstrasse. The black coat and 
striped trousers he wore in peace-time were part of it, and so is 

the uniform he is wearing now. 

Meissner is of simple origin. Born in Alsace, the son of a Ger¬ 
man father and an Alsatian mother, he studied constitutional law 
—the scars in his face come from the duels with rapiers he fought 
as a member of a corps. His first employment had little connection 
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with his studies; he became an official in the State Railways of 
what before the First World War was called the Reichsland (Alsace- 
Lorraine). Humble as this initial employment was, it started him 
out on his amazing career. Because of his previous experience he 
was dispatched to the Ukraine to help reorganize the railway 
system there in the World War, under a superior who thought 
highly of his capacities and could do things for him. This superior 
was Rudolf Nadolny, who became Ebert’s Secretary of State 
and kept Meissner as his assistant. When in 1920 Nadolny 
became Ambassador to Ankara, Meissner succeeded him as 
Secretary of State to the Presidency. He has held the office ever 

since* 

Men who have worked with Meissner closely for many years 
say that he is smoothness personified and has never made an 
enemy in his life. Moreover, he is an able, hard-working official 
who has the routine of the business of state at his finger-tips and 
thus gives his superiors a feeling of security. But the real key to his 
power of survival is that unlike Talleyrand he has no convictions 
whatsoever except about his personal welfare. He can swim with 
the tide; and his natural ability to adjust himself to the tide of any 
present is coupled with a remarkable talent for sensing the wave 
of the future, Meissner has political Punches’. He knows how the 
wind is likely to blow before anybody else does—and not only 
does he offer no resistance, but he anticipates whatever is in the 
offing. This explains in part how a man can manage to be the 
Grey Eminence to such diverse masters as Ebert, Hindenburg, 
and Hitler. 

But it does not explain fully how a man who started out as a 
socialist is able to maintain himself under Hitler while jealous 
paladins compete for his job. There is an element of the mira¬ 
culous about an ability to survive against such odds, and as with 
everything miraculous there is something inexplicable. 

When Meissner took office under Ebert, he was a Social Demo¬ 
crat, which was then the thing to be. Under Ebert his task was 
not as important as it was to become later. Ebert knew the poli¬ 
tical business and the Presidency was not yet the hotbed of in¬ 
trigue it was in the last years of the Republic, Still, Meissner had 
his hands full. The hastily concluded Weimar Constitution de- 
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fined the position of the President only in the vaguest terms; it 
was Meissner who interpreted these terms and translated them 
into reality by creating suitable procedure arid customs. Never 
did Meissner forget Meissner. His venality never took on the 
gigantic dimensions of Talleyrand’s, but he went in for a petty 
graft which was rather on the ridiculous side: he sold Honorary 
Consuls. Strangely enough, there were quite a few newly rich who 
were ready to pay for the privilege of hearing themselves called 
‘Herr ConstJ’. The case of a rug-dealer who was thus ‘consuled’ 
almost put a premature end to Meissner’s career. Such things 
simply were not done in the Weimar Republic, but somehow 
Meissner lived the scandal down. 

I still remember Meissner at this period. He and his wife dined 
out a great deal in Berlin. Frau Meissner, a little twittering blonde, 
never let anybody, least of all her husband, forget that she was 
practically the first lady of Germany. She was ambitious and cute 
—a rather horrible mixture which went over successfully. She 
had a sincere passion for rich people and knew how to flatter 
them. Rumour had it that she was the life-blood of the traffic in 
honorary consulates. 

Meissner himself was a quiet, watchful man who never said any¬ 
thing brilliant that would have enchanted Madame DuBarry, as 
Talleyrand did. Nor does he possess Talleyrand’s charm of man¬ 
ner. But the society of the Weimar Republic was rather graceless 

anyway and his banalities did not show. 

Meissner’s first political metamorphosis came when Hinden- 
burg took over the Presidency. Then the Field-Marshal surprised 
everybody by keeping on the socialist Secretary of State who had 
served his socialist predecessor. His nationalist admirers saw in 
Meissner the exponent of the detested ‘System’, and were aghast, 
but the old gentleman knew what he was doing. Taking his com¬ 
parison from military life, the only life he knew, he said: When a 
lieutenant becomes a company-commander, he keeps the old 
sergeant-major.’ He realized that Meissner’s experience and 
knowledge of political routine would be invaluable to him. 

In spite of the Marshal’s confidence it was hard going at first 
for Meissner. Hindenburg had brought his son Oscar with him, 
and Oscar resented an outsider’s growing ascendancy over his old 
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father. Competition between Oscar’s wife and Frau Meissner for 
the position of First Lady increased the tension. But with his 
characteristic smoothness Meissner succeeded in soothing all 
ruffled feelings. Oscar grudgingly had to admit that ‘the Meiss¬ 
ner’ was indeed indispensable. 

Hindenburg soon leaned entirely upon Meissner’s guidance. 
Whether he would have gone on with the job without the sure, 
calm presence of his experienced adjutant is by no means certain. 
He loathed the pettiness, jealousies, and lack of discipline which 
pervaded political life and never understood why chancellors 

resigned when he had just grown used to them. 

‘Why did he go?’ the old gentleman would ask Meissner petu¬ 
lantly. ‘He was such a nice man.’ 

‘Yes,’ Meissner would explain, ‘but he couldn t find a ma¬ 
jority.’ 

‘Oh well,’ the old gentleman would grumble, ‘if they want a 
new one . . .’ And then he would implore Meissner never to leave 

him. 

There is no doubt that Meissner had a most beneficent in¬ 
fluence not only on German but on European politics in the first 
period of Hindenburg’s tenure. It was Meissner who saw to it that 
Hindenburg supported Stresemann through thick and thin for 
five difficult years. It was Meissner who led the old soldier ten¬ 
derly through the intricacies of constitutional government. It was 
Meissner who drew up the statesmanlike messages which appeared 
over Hindenburg’s signature. It was Meissner who made him 
throw his immense prestige on the side of the men and policies 
likely to strengthen the Republic and lead to a peaceful Europe. 

It can, indeed, be said that all was well with the Presidency 
until Meissner deserted German Democracy. 

Meissner did not do it between sunset and sunrise. He began in 
1931 in a tentative way, but by the summer of 1932 he had clearly 
deserted. In the inevitable memoirs which he will write if he ever 
retires, Meissner, true to Talleyrand, will probably explain that 
it was the Republic which deserted him before he deserted the 
Republic. He will argue that, since the parliamentary system was 
unable to cope with the economic and political crisis, he decided 
to hasten its destruction before it could do its worst. Many dis- 
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interested parties ceased to believe in the Republic at this time. 
Meissner, however, was not a disinterested party. 

It is not known what prompted Meissner to ally himself with the 
notorious Palace camarilla, with which he next joined forces. What 
is known is that this camarilla, which centred upon Oscar Hinden- 
burg, was originally created to counteract Meissner’s moderate 
influence on the old Marshal. With von Schleicher as its master¬ 
mind .the camarilla was then aU in favour of ‘a strong Government 
of the Right’ with as few parliamentary strings to it as possible. It 
certainly did not care a rap for the Constitution. 'It is also known 
that the camarilla could make Uttle headway with Hindenburg 
while Meissner worked against it. Then suddenly Meissner stopped 
working against it and began to work with it. From that moment 
onwards Hindenburg supported it whole-heartedly. Whether 
promises or threats concerning his own position induced Meissner 
to work against everything he had stood for is still the secret of 
a very few people. Only one thing seems certain: Meissner 
considered a development to the right inevitable and feared 
to be left out in the cold through not having caught the bus in 
time. 

Such was Meissner’s second pohtical metamorphosis, and now 
his role became as decisively destructive for the German Democ¬ 
racy as it had been beneficent before. He bore a large part of the 
responsibihty for Briining’s dismissal and the rape of Prussia in 
1932, to name only the two most visible milestones pointing to the 
end of the road of the regime. But Meissner’s , third political meta¬ 
morphosis was now close at hand. Up to that time the camarilla 
still hoped that a strong government of the Right would be able 
to keep Hitler out of power indefinitely. But Meissner, who had 
his ear to the ground, gave up this hope before the less clever 
military. Strongly influenced by Frau Meissner, who had begun 
early to switch her preference for the rich to the Nazis, he now 

began to play the Nazi cards. 

Meissner had excellent connections in these circles and used 
them well for his own advantage. Once again stories cropped up 
about Meissner doing things for money. This time it was not a 
matter of selling honorary consulates but selhng ‘protection. 
There was at least one well-known Jewish banker who told me, 
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in 1932, that the Nazis would do nothing to him because his 

friend Meissner ‘protected’ him. 

History has been quiet about Meissner since 1934 when, alter 

Hindenburg’s death, Hitler took over the Presidency and every¬ 
thing else. Yet Meissner is still at his post, which raises the ques¬ 
tion of why Hitler decided to hold on to a man who was a socialist 
and even now was not a Nazi? Again Meissner’s knowledge of the 
custom and procedure of the Presidency proved valuable. But is 
this all? The Presidency as such is not important enough to com¬ 
pel Hitler to keep a man just because he knows the ropes. In the 
Third Reich Hitler the President is merely ornamental, with 
Hitler the Chancellor is the works. To be sure, an experienced 
manipulator like Meissner is still useful when Hitler the President 
receives heads of foreign governments and Axis partners. Meiss¬ 
ner’s knowledge of everybody in Europe and the international 
repute he won as Secretary of State to two previous Presidents 
make him an asset. Yet he is not as essential for Hitler as he was 
for Hindenburg. If Hitler has kept him, there must be deeper 
reasons. The obvious one is that Hitler is grateful for some im- 

portant service which Meissner rendered him. 

Many Germans believe that this service has to do with the Hin¬ 
denburg testament, which practically bequeathed Hitler to the 
German people, or vice versa. Those who think that the testament 
is falsified believe that Meissner did it. Those who think that the 
testament is the real thing believe that Meissner did it too. What¬ 
ever the truth the testament as it stands was highly useful to Hitler. 
But even apart from the testament Hitler has reason to be grate¬ 
ful to Meissner for the manner in which the Secretary influenced 
Hindenburg in the last year of his life and kept away from him 
anybody who could tell the President the truth about the regime. 

But while Meissner is allowed to do business at the same old 
stand, the business itself is practically non-existent, and Meissner’s 
position somewhat resembles Talleyrand’s in the last years of 
Napoleon’s regime. He still holds high office, but he has no in¬ 
fluence whatsoever on Hitler or on the policies of the Third Reich. 
Before the war a few foreign diplomats still flattered themselves 
that when they poured out their hopes and fears to Meissner, it 
would in time come to the Fuhrer’s ears. But Ribbentrop killed 
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off the modest attempts Meissner made along these lines. As far 
as can be ascertained Meissner was not connected with any of 
Hitler’s policies, either before or during the war. Some of this 
reticence may have been of his own doing; there is no doubt that 
a man with his sense of things to come had an early premonition 
that the Third Reich was doomed and was careful not to be more 
compromised than was strictly necessary. Whether he went as 
far as Talleyrand in conspiring with foreign Governments cannot 
be learned now. He probably did not dare to. Even so his very 
aloofness, no matter how voluntary it has been, is likely to count 
in his favour on the morning after Hitler, as will the good services 
he did for the causes of German Democracy and European peace 
in the first five years of Hindenburg’s Presidency. 

Meissner is not a European in the sense that Talleyrand was. 
He has no convictions concerning Europe. He is not even a Ger¬ 
man patriot as Talleyrand was a French patriot. But he has one ad¬ 
vantage which very few Germans have: he has held high office 
for a quarter of a century and has an unsurpassed familiarity 
with European affairs and personalities. Though he is a political 
scoundrel, and a much less likeable one than Talleyrand, it would 
seem to me that he might be called upon to play his part after his 
present master. Hitler, has gone. Meissner is not the cleverest 
man in Europe, but the simple fact that he survived against such 
odds proves he is a very clever one. 

The man whom many people all over the world have for twenty 
years considered the cleverest man in Europe is my bet for Talley¬ 
rand, if there is to be a German Talleyrand. He is Hjalmar 
Horace Greeley Schacht, known as Hitler’s ‘financial wizard’. 

Few people in Germany are called Hjalmar and surely nobody 
but Schacht is named Horace Greeley. They are fancy names for 
a German, but they are significant for the man, symbolizing a 
certain internationalism in his make-up which comes through 
even when he tries to be intensely German. Hjalmar is a reminder 
of Schacht’s Danish ancestry on his mother’s side. Horace Greeley 
is a souvenir of father Schacht’s American adventure. 

To me one of the fascinating features about Schacht has always 
been that he was within a hairbreadth of being an American. 
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Had father Schacht only been successful in Chicago, he would 
have remained there and Hjalmar Schacht would have been born 
in the United States. Instead, father Schacht was a failure and 
returned to Germany, where the son was born a year later. What 
would have become of America, Germany, the world had Hjal¬ 
mar been born in Chicago? Only Heaven knows. Maybe Heaven 
found the mixture of Chicago and Hjalmar too much to be in¬ 
flicted on humanity, so Schacht was soberly born in Tinglaff, 
Schleswig. Papa’s nostalgia for the open spaces which he had left 
came out only in the boy’s name. Horace Greeley, he called him, 

after the man who said ‘Go West, young man!’ 

Hjalmar Schacht is one of the most caricatured figures in the 
modern world; his collar makes him an irresistible subject. It is a 
very high wide collar, from which a head thinly supported by a 
scrawny neck sticks out like a tulip planted in a too-large flower¬ 
pot. Schacht himself says of his collar that he has to wear it that 
way because his neck has a tendency to swell and hurt him. Being 
an assiduous reader of the medical columns, I am sure that it is 
his thyroid gland. An active thyroid, these columns say, has a lot 
to do with genius. 

Aside from the collar there is nothing extraordinary about 
Schacht’s appearance. He is tall and slender with a small- 
featured face, little greying moustache, pince-nez, and greyish 
hair parted in the middle. His is the face of a pedantic book¬ 
keeper rather than that of the man who has transacted the 
biggest business deals ever transacted by man; he looks like the 
man you would like to go to with your income-tax problems. 
He also dresses that way, with’ a preference for pepper-and-salt 
tweeds. 

But the moment Schacht begins to talk, one finds that he has 
charm. Well-read and interested in everything, he is always un¬ 
expected in his conversation, even knowing poetry and confessing 
without blushing that long ago he wrote some. He has been 
known to slip away from important conferences in order to drink 
tea with fragile, amusing and unattainable ladies, whom he treats 
with just enough boyish helplessness to be found touching. In short, 

if you don’t know that he is Hitler’s wizard of finance, you think 
he is a dear. 
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When young Schacht left the Gymnasium in Hamburg, a 
thoughtful professor wrote on his certificate: ‘Talented—considers 
himself destined for great things.’ Yet up to a point his career was 
flatteringly successful but not unusual. He studied economics, 
wrote a thesis on the ‘Theoretical Content of English Mercan¬ 
tilism’, and began to dabble not very profitably in journalism. 
Then, on the strength of his thesis, he got a job with an organiza¬ 
tion which was interested in foreign trade, and from there drifted 
into banking. He became Director of the Dresdener Bank, one of 
the four biggest German banks, in 1908 at the age of 31, which 
was very young as German banking careers go. It was not a bad’ 
position, but it was not good enough for a man who was not in¬ 
terested in money as such but only as a means to power. Schacht 
stayed with the Dresdener Bank until 1915 and then became 
Director of the Darmstadter Bank, another big banking institu¬ 
tion, in 1916. 

I remember old German bankers discussing ‘young Dr. Schacht’ 
at this period. They were sceptical about him, largely because he 
failed to be what they called a ‘gelernter Bankier' ( a skilled banker 
in the sense that one talks of a skilled worker). How could a man 
who had not begun by licking stamps and fetching beer for the 
boss, and from there progressed in a long arduous apprenticeship, • 
acquire the intimate relationship with money which a good banker 
should have? This was the tenor of their argument, and there was 
something in it. Schacht never had that intimate relationship with 

money peculiar to the banker’s banker. 

He ran against strong competition in his new job. There was 
another young director, Jacob Goldschmidt, acclaimed far a,nd 
near as the Napoleon of German finance, who was everything 
Schacht was not. Not only had he served from the ranks, but he 
was expansive and optimistic and speculative. He was the boy 
wonder of the stock exchange—until 1931, when his Waterloo 
pulled down the entire structure of German finance. Schacht and 
Goldschmidt did not get on together. Their personalities, methods, 
and ideas clashed constantly. Rumour had it that Goldschmidt, 
in order to get rid of Schacht, recommended him for the posnion 
as Exchange Commissioner. Be that as it may, it was this position 
that founded the legend of Schacht, the magician of German 
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economy, the wonder-doctor of the Mark, the Joshua of the in- 

flation. .011 A 

It was November 12th, 1923? when Hjalmar Schacht entered 

upon his office as Exchange Commissioner. That day the dollar 
was quoted at 630 billion marks, which meant that 150 billion 
paper marks was worth one gold mark. Tomorrow it was sure to 
be worse—it was always worse tomorrow. For the German people, 
all sense of security had departed from life. Housewives left home 
in the morning hoping that their husbands’ pay of yesterday might 
buy them their groceries and meat of today. But the value of the 
paper billions in their pockets melted as they crossed the street. 
When they got to the shop, they were lucky to be able to buy a 
loaf of bread. A wild fever of gambling swept the country, and a 
few enriched themselves shamelessly at the expense of the many. 
The German people hardly knew what had hit them. They felt 
as helpless as shipwrecked mariners tossed out into a stormy sea 
without as much as a lifebelt to support them. 

It was in such a moment of national despair that Schacht en¬ 
tered the scene. His appointment did not raise any great expecta¬ 
tions. The few inflationists felt that there was no man alive who 
could stop the thriving business they were carrying on with the 
sick mark. The many inflation victims felt that nothing short of 
a miracle could stop these ever-mounting waves of paper. Schacht 
worked the miracle. As God, when he wished to end the Flood, 
first made ‘a wind to pass over the earth’ and ‘the waters assuaged’, 
thus Schacht first halted the rising tide of the inflation. The rain 
of paper money was stopped, the Rentenmark established. And 
behold! Gold and exchange returned from abroad. Then Schacht 
‘sent forth a raven which went forth to and fro’, and a foreign loan 
was arranged with the Bank of England and the House of Morgan. 

After a few short weeks the ark of German economy, shaken 
and exhausted, came to rest upon the Ararat of the Goldbank. 
Almost everybody in Germany was now poor, but the actual 
danger of drowning in the flood of paper was over. The Germans 
once more felt safe. 

To the German people the stabilization was a wonder, though 
financial experts used to grumble that it was no wonder at all but 
a matter of deflationary devices which anybody could have 
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applied. The point is thaft nobody did apply them. Schaeht alone 
had the courage, and the energy to carry through restrictions 
which in some high financial quarters were most unpopular. That 
he appeared on the scene as a deus ex machina at a moment when 
hopelessness had reached its peak was the sort of luck that makes 
for greatness. Rightly or wrongly, Schaeht had achieved the pres¬ 
tige of a wizard of finance, not only in Germany but everywhere 
where people dealt in money. He has retained that prestige ever 
since. 

What distinguished Schaeht from other men of German finance 
was that he was a realist and a patriot. It is frequently said abroad 
that even in the ’twenties Schaeht geared German industry for 
war with the help of foreign loans and thus paved the road of 
Hitler’s expansion. The contrary seems to me true. Schaeht was 
the first and only expert to warn German bankers and indus¬ 
trialists about foreign loans, helpful though they were in gearing 
up the exhausted German economy. Schaeht, then President of 
the Reichsbank, watched with misgivings how, on one hand, 
American and British bankers in the search of profitable invest¬ 
ment lent money to any enterprise or city which could produce 
a nicely engraved prospectus with pictures and how, on the 
other hand, German industrial entrepreneurs and also the admin¬ 
istrators of cities and states blithely agreed to the highest interest 
rates. The easier it was to get those foreign loans, the more care¬ 
lessly they were put to use. But when Schaeht pointed out in 
speeches that swimming-pools, stadiums and even day-nurseries 
were not exactly productive investments for this expensive money, 
and raised his voice especially against short-term loans, he was 
treated as a kill-joy not only by the interested parties in Germany 
but also abroad. American and British bankers wanted to believe 
in German economy, and German industries and towns wanted 
to build up their plants and rebuild their slums. Schaeht preached 

ih the wilderness. • _ , • 1 • u 

He wanted Germany to become strong again, which is why, 

among other things, he pressed for colonies. But he never gave the 
impression of being a man who acted out of stubbornly nation¬ 
alistic motives. He opposed the policy of reparations because he 
was convinced, as an expert, that Germany could not fulfil any 
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such financial obligations as those which the victor nations had 
imposed upon her—a conviction with which many foreign experts 

agreed. 

He was realistic but not stubborn about the reparations. So when 
Schacht signed the original Young Plan in Paris in June, 1929, 
against violent opposition from the Right and Left at home, he 
did so because the Young Plan in its original form brought cer¬ 
tain advantages for Germany which at that juncture he could not 
afford to forgo—among them the fact that it constituted a ‘final’ 
solution for the whole problem of reparations. But then, when at 
the Conference at the Hague in August, 1929, certain amend¬ 
ments were added to the original Young Plan which considerably 
increased the future burdens of Germany, Schacht seized upon 
these amendments to disown his signature and to make the rati¬ 
fication of the Young Plan a pretext to resign from the Presidency 
of the Reichsbank—a shrewd move, which allowed him to keep 
out of the political limelight from the spring of 1930 until Hitler’s 
coming to power, and to sit out the desperate banking crisis of 
1931 which felled his great competitor, Jacob Goldschmidt. 

Schacht was for a long time a member of the Democratic Party, 
which was as it should be. For Schacht, the man, would always 
have been happiest under a liberal regime. He was a born in¬ 
dividualist who could never refrain from saying what came into 
his mind. To him personal freedom of thought and speech were 
essential. But Schacht, the politician, soon became impatient with 
Democracy. Collective responsibility to him was another illusion. 
People en masse, he thought, lose their sense of responsibility and 
initiative, which is why the masses love to follow a leader per¬ 
sonality. Nor can the personality of a leader be replaced by 
administrators elected by way of the parliamentary voting 
machinery. 

* 

I don’t know how soon Schacht accepted Hitler as a leader 
personahty. I believe that he did not meet him before 1930, but 
as early as 1931 he used to talk of the coming Third Reich as a 
fait accompli. When foreign journalists asked him who would 
navigate Nazi Germany by the reefs and rocks of economic crises, 
he replied in one portentous syllable: ‘I.’ What pleased him most 
about the Third Reich was that he, Hjalmar Schacht, would be- 
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come its economic dictator. Now at last the great things for which 
he had considered himself destined as a boy would come true. 

Schacht was Dictator of Nazi Economy from 1933 until 1937. 
From then on he has kept the Presidency of the Reichsbank and a 
seat in Hitler’s cabinet, but his dictatorial power was divided be¬ 
tween Goering and Funk. As this is being written, rumour has it - 
that Schacht is in disgrace with Hitler. Be that as it may, from 1937 
to the present day his position has resembled Talleyrand’s after he 
had given up the Portfoho of Foreign Affairs. As Napoleon held 
on to Talleyrand, though he knew that he was betrayihg him. 
Hitler has held on to Schacht, though he knows that he dis¬ 
approves of practically all his policies. Hitler cannot make up his 
mind to drop a man who- has been so extremely useful to him and 
who, at a certain moment, may become useful again. 

To discuss Schacht’s usefulness to Hitler would mean covering 
the entire financial and economic policy of the Third Reich in its 


first four years. But here is one important thing Schacht did. He 
reduced the annual payment of interest on foreign loans and dis¬ 
charge of foreign debts from 1,100,000,000 Reichsmark in 1932 to 
220,000,000 Reichsmark in 193^- Another thing was the intro¬ 
duction of barter tcade into modern economy. The Germans made 
innumerable jokes about Dr. Schacht and barter. One of them is 
said to have been made up by Schacht himself and sounds very 
Schachtish indeed. It goes like this: ‘A deputation of Southsea 
islanders comes to Schacht and its leader addresses him in style: 
“Great Chief of Money, our all-powerfiil sorcerer ordered us to 
come over the blue waters to ask you whether you could buy our 
cowrie-shells!” Dr. Schacht replies: “Gentlemen, of course, we 
can buy your cowrie-shells. All you have to do, is to exchange 
your shells for Fiji canoes and exchange the Fiji canoes for Ice¬ 
land moss and exchange the Iceland moss for Chinese dog hair 
and exchange the Chinese dog hair for Japanese paper napkms 
and exchange the Japanese paper napkins for Argentine flax-seeds. 
Argentine flax-seeds are what we need for our margarine produc¬ 
tion. And do you know what you will get from us. You will ge 
the finest newest planetarium. Your all-powerful sorcerer wdl be 
delighted. It will show him how civilization is marclung on. 

In spite of such jokes, there is no doubt that Schacht s exchange 
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decrees and his concept of barter have done much to build Nazi 
economy into the tough, well-functioning instrument which 
amazed everybody abroad and many people in Germany. Once 
more he was the wonder-doctor of the German economy. At the 
big party rally in Nuremberg in September, 1935, Field-Marshal 
von Blomberg, then minister of the Reichswehr, turned to him and 
said: ‘Without you, my dear Doctor, this day would have never 

been possible.’ He did not exaggerate. 

In other respects, also, Schacht served Hitler well. By lending 
to his regime the lustre of his immense international prestige, he 
gave it an appearance of respectability, especially in the eyes of 
international finance circles. Schacht would come over to New 
York, dine with his Wall Street friends, and even the Jews among 
them would go home with the impression that things were not as 
bad as those excitable journalists made them out to be, and that 
they were sure to come out aU right. Schacht himself believed this 
for a long time. As far as the Jewish policy of the Third Reich was 
concerned, he strove after what he considered a moderate solution. 
All his fife he had been connected with Jews in business, and still 
had Jewish friends to whom he was loyal. But he felt that the Jews 
had to resign themselves to the idea that their influence in Ger¬ 
many was over. Hitler, he thought, was the Prophet Ezra of the 
Germans. As Ezra ordered the Jews to keep themselves to them¬ 
selves, so did Hitler. But at no time did Schacht condone the 
measures by which Hitler broke Jewish influence. The pogrom of 
1938 horrified him; but by this time he was horrified about many 
other things, such as the second Four-Year-Plan. 

This second Four-Year-Plan which geared Germany for war 
was started in 1937. Contrary to what is said about it in this 
country, Schacht had nothing to do with it. He considered it a 
wild adventure, and his open disapproval of it caused his removal 
as economic dictator. There are, incidentally, quite a few econo¬ 
mic experts who say that Schacht was wrong. The Goering Plan, 
they say, was brilliant and will be recognized as such by future 
economic historians. Be that as it may, to Schacht Goering’s ideas 
were as bad as the ideas of his erstwhile competitor, Jacob Gold¬ 
schmidt, and he felt that they could only lead to disaster. It 
was at this time that a significant mot came from him: ‘The 
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thousand years of the Third Reich pass with downright Jewish 
haste.’ 

There might have been times when his pessimism concerning 
Hitlerite Germany abated; times when he was dazzled by Hitler 
victories, bloodless and otherwise. But most of the time Schacht 
was unhappy, disgusted, and filled with forebodings. Why did he 
keep office, then? Why did he, who had cautiously stayed out of 
the party, accept the golden Party sign from Hitler’s hand? Why 
did he not at least get himself a mission abroad, as Talleyrand did 
in the days of the Terror? Or better still, why did he not just leave 
Germany? 

Such simple questions, in black and white, don’t apply to 
Schacht in his present predicament. In the first place, Schacht is 
no hero. This is one reason why he neither refused the golden 
swastika nor resigned his office. It is one thing to resign and retire 
to the country during the Weimar Republic, but it is far different 
to resign in the Third Reich and be sent to the concentration 
camp. Moreover, Hitler would not give him a mission abroad be¬ 
cause he does not trust him. I know that Schacht frequently 
played with the idea of leaving Germany, but he could not make 
up his mind to it. It needs a special sort of courage and self-denial 
to go into voluntary exile, and Schacht lacks this. He is, after 
all, not a young man. And then in his heart of hearts he always 
felt sure that the moment was not far off when he would be 
needed in Germany. He knows that the world still considers him 
the cleverest man in Europe and is ready to forgive him many 
sins. He may even now think of himself as the German Talley¬ 
rand. 

What could a German Talleyrand like Meissner—or, better 
still, Schacht—do for peace? 

Let me say at once that he could do things few other people 
could do. He could make the peace acceptable to the German 
people. I say this though I do not for a moment doubt that many 
other people everywhere would be deeply disturbed if Dr. Schacht 
or Otto Meissner, or both, should turn up at the peace-table. As 
I write this I have before me newspaper clippings of speeches, 
articles, and appeals beseeching the Allied Governments to deal 
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only with the Democratic statesmen of the defeated countries. 
The fact that most of these are written by exiled democratic states¬ 
men of the countries in question does not affect the essential right¬ 
ness of the demand. The thought that men who served Hitler in 
prominent fashion should be in the post-war picture goes pro¬ 
foundly against the grain of every right-thinking person. 

Yet there might be certain advantages in dealing with clever 
pohticians who can deliver the goods, instead of dealing with nice 
men who can’t. Distasteful as it would be for the Allies to accept 
men like Meissner or Schacht as peacemakers, it might be pro¬ 
fitable for the peace: it is a matter of business before pleasure. 

We had our nice democratic German peacemakers after the 
last war, and see where they got us. Apart from Matthias Erz- 
berger, who signed the armistice, there were the socialist Hermann 
Muller, who.signed the treaty of Versailles, and the liberal Walter 
Rathenau, who tried to make the German people realize their 
defeat and the necessity of accepting the dictates of Versailles. 
There were others too. Erzberger and Rathenau were slain by 
predecessors of the Nazis, and those who were allowed to die in 
their beds were submitted to a scorn and contempt which made a 
hell of their fives. 

And never were torments more futile. The Germans never re¬ 
cognized these fine democrats as their spokesmen; they simply 
would not accept from them the fact that they were beaten and 
that the dictates of Versailles were the best possible peace they 
could obtain. They never felt bound to the promises made by 
them or to the responsibilities undertaken by them. 

This was the tragedy of the nice German peacemakers after the 
last war: they operated in a vacuum which had nothing to do 
with the German reality, which was why they could not make 
their countrymen accept the peace. And this is where Hitler came 
in. And this is how we got ourselves a new war. 

Unfortunately, the temptation to repeat this fatal mistake is 
almost irresistible. On the morning after Hitler—even more so 
than on the morning after the Kaiser—there will be an unpre¬ 
cedented popular outcry against negotiating with any German 
who took part in a regime which brought untold misfortunes upon 
the world. People will clamour for a nice German, a descendant 
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of Schiller and Goethe, as unmilitary and hberal as possible, to 
represent his country at the peace-table. Will people stop to 
figure out that this time such a nice democratic German will be 
even further removed from the German reahty than the last time? 
Will they have enough imagination to see that a nation deeply 
agitated by revolution and steeped in prejudices against every¬ 
thing hberal will be even less wilhng to recognize as their spokes¬ 
men any of the democratic statesmen we prefer? 

Let us hope so; for, if they insist on the wrong peacemakers, the 
consequences may be too terrible to contemplate. Suffice it to say 
here that next time a Hitler would have an easier job than this 
time, for next time he would be able to dig out the cadres of the 
revolution ready-made from under the ashes of defeat, and find 
a whole generation drenched in the teachings of nationahst ego¬ 
tism and in the technique of violence. 

Extreme as this may sound, I am afraid that what counts in the 
sheer interest of a durable peace is not to find a German peace¬ 
maker who is sympathetic to us, but to find a German peacemaker 
who enjoys the greatest authority with the Germans. We need a 
strong German peacemaker in the sense that he must be recog¬ 
nized by the German people as a strong man—that is, as a man 
who can represent their interests at the peace-table in the shrewd¬ 
est and most convincing manner. Otherwise they will never feel 
bound to the peace he signs. We need a strong German at the 
peace-table, not in order to make everything cosy for the Ger¬ 
mans, but in order to forestall any future German attempts to 
evade the peace treaty as they did the last time. 

It was this identical situation which prompted the Allies after 
the defeat of Napoleon to play with Talleyrand, whom they 
loathed and feared, instead of nice royalists and emigres who had 
collaborated with them in the struggle against the dictator. They 
understood that these representatives of pre-revolutionary legiti¬ 
macy, close as they were to their own hearts, were entirely remote 
from the French reality formed by Napoleon and the Revolution, 
and that they had no prestige with the French people. Talleyrand, 
on the contrary, was part of this reality and held authority over 
the French people. And at the same time he spoke the intellectual 
language of the victors and knew the needs of his era. It was this 
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combination which made him such an asset at the peace-table. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Schacht and Otto Meissner could 
fill the shoes of a German TaUeyrand remarkably well—especi¬ 
ally Dr. Schacht, who has enormous prestige with his own people 
as well as with the victors, and that intimate familiarity with 
everything that has happened in Germany and Europe for the 
last twenty-five years which only active participation can give. 
Like Talleyrand, he speaks the intellectual language of the victors, 
the language of the pre-revolutionary status quo, as fluently as the 
victors themselves. Like Talleyrand’s, his knowledge of the most 
important spheres of modern life and politics can become invalu¬ 
able. 

What makes Schacht such a perfect modern translation of 
Talleyrand is the fact that he is not a diplomat. Pure diplomacy 
has a much less vital function in the twentieth century than it had 
in the nineteenth. On the morning after Hitler the questions of 
unemployment, inflation, and international trade will be more 
important than the questions of frontiers and regimes. This alone 
will make the collaboration of a man like Schacht useful. 

But there is another point to consider—namely, the liquidation 
of Hitler’s economic edifice. This edifice is by no means totally 
bad; it has many points which can be turned to the advantage of 
Europe. The great task of the peacemakers will be to undo that 
part of Hitler’s Grossraum-tconomy which benefits only the Herren- 
volk, while preserving and developing the features which are 
likely to aid European prosperity. It is a complicated task and 
needs a fine hand. There is no finer hand at this sort of thing than 
the man who stopped the German inflation and built up Hitler’s 
barter trade. Like Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna, Schacht 
would speak the international language that counts. He could 
speak it fluently and with great authority. He could make himself 
understood by the British and Americans as well as by the 
Russians. 


There would be, of course, people who would try to snub him. 
But Schacht is not snubbed easily. He can, if need be, fully match 
Talleyrand’s impudence and make it quite uncomfortable for any¬ 
body who would try to bring up his Hitlerian past. Like Talley¬ 
rand, he is very much aware of the fact that the betrayal of Europe 
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is merely a question of dates, and that even among the Allies 
none is quite free of responsibility for Hitler’s rise to power. 

There is no doubt that Schacht would at the peace-table put 
Germany first and foremost, which is as it should be. Anyone who 
behaves as an internationalist would rapidly lose the confidence 
of the German people, a confidence based on the assumption that 
he is a strong man who looks after their interests in the cleverest 
possible way. The moment they lose this confidence in him. Dr. 
Schacht would no longer be the right peacemaker. We can trust 
a German Talleyrand, or for that matter any German peace¬ 
maker, only as long as the Germans trust him. 

On the whole, I believe that a German Talleyrand, or anybody 
whom the Germans consider as a strong man, could return home 
with more severe peace terms than a nice democratic statesman 
dared accept. The Germans would accept them from a strong 
man because they would feel that, if their strong man could not 
do better, nobody else could. They would never trust a demo¬ 
cratic German that far. Popular opposition to anything a nice 
democratic German would bring home in the way of peace would 
be overwhelming, even if the terms were comparatively lenient. 

This means also that a German Talleyrand could afford to be 
essentially more moderate than a weaker peacemaker. A demo¬ 
cratic German who tried to represent his country at the peace- 
table, surrounded by spectres of the Erzbergers and Hermann 
Mullers and Rathenaus, hampered by the knowledge that his 
countrymen were not behind him, would quite naturally lean 
over backward to give the impression of forcefulness and rigid 
nationalism. A German Talleyrand, wrapped in the prestige of 
his shrewdness and backed by the confidence of his people, could 
afford to be reasonable. He coTild afford to repudiate the Nazi 
heritage of conquest without being called a traitor. As Talleyrand 
spoke for France at the Congress of Vienna, a man like Dr. Schacht 
or Otto Meissner could say that Germany ‘now took pride m her 

moderation’! ., , • 1 + 

Both Mr. Meissner and Dr. Schacht have no ideological axes to 

grind. Like Talleyrand, they could limit themselves to steering 
nature intelligently on its course. This would be an immense 
advantage in a German peacemaker and would give peace a real 
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chance, for in Germany nature works toward peace. The loss of 
some fiU million of her best young men in two wars in the course 
of one generation and the sheer physical exhaustion resulting 
from it gives a real basis for a peaeeful development of Germany. 
Dr. Schacht and Otto Meissner would be the men to make the 

most of this by doing the least. 

As I write this book, and ponder the material in it, I cannot 
help thinking at this time that a German Talleyrand might make 
the best possible German peacemaker on the morning after Hitler. 



XII 


THE CHURCH LEADERS 

Persecution is as old as the world. For thousands of years men 
have been tortured by the powers that be because of their con¬ 
victions, their religious faiths, or their adherence to a cause. There 
is a pattern to persecution—a pattern woven of firmness, suffering, 
cruelty—which is splashed all over the immense canvas of history 
and which is always the same—or, rather, which was the same 
until the rise of Hitler. Hitler succeeded in bringing a new, devilish 
element to persecution which makes the craft of exterminating 
enemies more infamous and deadher than it had been at any time. 
Hitler purged persecution of heroism and martyrdom. 

All persecutions, no matter what kind they had been, produced 
victims venerated by their fellowmen for their fortitude and per¬ 
severance. It was not the bravery of the victims alone that did this. 
There was also the sincerity of the persecutors. In all persecutions 
before Hitler’s the persecutors were frank about their motives and 
aims. They said: ‘This man must burn at the stake because he 
beheves in the wrong God’—‘This man must be put in chains be¬ 
cause the convictions he stands for are dangerous’—‘This man rots 
in jail because he did not repudiate his God or his cause.’ Hitler is 
the first persecutor in history who deliberately obscured the mo¬ 
tives and aims of his persecution so as to deny his victims the glory 
of fighting, suffering and dying for the adherence to a faith or to a 
cause. Hitler robbed martyrdom of the elements which make 

martyrdom great and venerable in the eyes of men. 

Hider’s persecution of the Jews is a case in point. He persecuted 
them openly and without subterfuge. Yet he has made only Jewish 
victims, not Jewish martyrs. The saUent feature of Hitler’s Jewish 
persecution is that the individual Jew under his heel had no alter¬ 
native. It was never up to him to decide between his physical wel¬ 
fare and his convictions. Yet what lifts men’s hearts at the con¬ 
templation of martyrdom is its voluntary nature. A martyr is really 
only a martyr when he is faced with the choice between pain and 
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death and his spiritual and intellectual integrity on one hand, and 
his physical salvation and the betrayal of his beliefs on the other. 
He chooses suffering in order to keep faith with his God and his 

cause. . 

In other ways, too, Hitler has worked systematically at de- 

martyrizing persecution. In the concentration camps he has meted 
out nameless torment to nameless men, and no one knows how 
this communist or that socialist faced his tormentors. Indeed, 
according to Nazi authorities, there are no tormentors; with 
Satanic consistency those who were tortured to death are officially 
reported to have committed suicide or died of pneumonia. To say 
the least, this is an effective method of wiping out any vestiges of 
heroism which might make the German people martyr-conscious. 

But there is another device which is even more effective: to 
deny the men who fill concentration camps and prisons any claim 
to moral, religious, or political convictions. Nazi propaganda makes 
these men ‘a-social creatures’, and ‘common culprits’, unworthy 
of the admiration due to those who suffer and die for their faith or 
their cause. ‘No martyrs, only criminals’; this is the terrible slogan 
which characterizes Hitler’s policy of persecution. Men whose 
opposition troubles the Nazis are ostensibly accused of smuggling 
money out of Germany, of being homosexual, or of having be¬ 
trayed their country to the enemy. They are accused of any petty, 
selfish offence or ignoble crime which makes the perpetrator con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of his fellowmen. 

But, fortunately for the anti-Nazi cause. Hitler did not succeed 
in suppressing all vestiges of personal courage, selflessness, and 
perseverance in the struggle against Nazidom. There exist oppo¬ 
nents to Hitler whose strength of soul and integrity is so great that, 
notwithstanding the calumnies with which the Nazis have tried 
to smear them, the Germans know that these men risk their lives 
and liberty not for any selfish interest, but for the spiritual pro¬ 
tection of the fatherland. For these men are churchmen. Their 
every sermon and every pastoral letter is a political event in the 
Germany of today and no word by them is ever lost. 

There is no doubt that the leaders of the Church who emerge 
from the anti-Nazi fight as heroes and martyrs will play an im¬ 
mense role in Germany the morning after. They will do this not 
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only on the strength of their personal prestige, but because or¬ 
ganized Christianity, whose exponents they are, will be more 
important in the scheme of things German than it has been since 
the Reformation. Christianity will constitute the one anti-Nazi 
force which comes out of the cataclysm of the Third Reich stronger 
than it went in. What with all their hopes, ambitions and beliefs 
crumbling about them, the Germans are bound, unless they should 
throw themselves into the arms of another revolution, to cling to 
the Churches for all the spiritual support they can give them. 

Whether a leader of one of the Churches will become Germany’s 
new leader is an irrelevant question. With or without a political 
post, the great Christians who have proved their mettle in the 
fight against Hitler will be the most powerful factors in leading 
the Fourth Reich’s struggle for peace and order and a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the rest of the world. 

There are two German priests who have become symbols of the 
resistance of Christianity against Nazidom. One is a Protestant 
pastor, the other is a Cardinal of the Catholic Church. One has 
gone through the torments of concentration camps for the last six 
years; the Gestapo never dared to touch the other. It is well known 
in the party hierarchy that Hitler fears no men in Germany more 
than these two priests. Ever sincd he has come to power they have 
embodied the most dangerous challenge to his domination of the 
souls of the German people. They are Pastor Martin Niemoller 
and Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber. 

It is a holiday Sunday in Munich. At noon you are strolling 
through the gay little streets with their rococo houses, and find 
yourself caught in the crowds packing the square before the 
Church of Our Lady. A solemn suspense fills the air; in silent ex-, 
pectancy men, women and children watch the facade of the cathe¬ 
dral with its high domed towers. No sound is heard except the 
muted strains of music from inside, and now and then the whine 

of a child. 

Then the doors of the cathedral are thrown open and under the 
sudden loud clamour of the organ. Cardinal Faulhaber, with his 
clergy, come out in a blaze of red. A hoarse shout of emotion - 
breaks from the crowd and swirls around the Cardinal s sturdy 
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figure, clothed in scarlet—hat, gloves, shoes, the moire tram be¬ 
hind him. His long, high-nosed face with its powerfhl chin, the 
dark eyes under the black winged eyebrows, do not betray his 
seventy-four years. With vigorous steps he strides toward the 
large, black Daimler drawn up for him, and as he walks his hand 
describes brisk little blessings in the air, touching quickly the head 
of a child, thrusting his amethyst ring forward to a soldier who 
pushes forward to kiss it. The Cardinal does not smile; he looks 
at no one. His eyes, fierce, preoccupied, remote, stray beyond the 
crowd that sways toward him in a flurry of tenderness. Then, ener¬ 
getically gathering his red robes around him, he ducks into the 
long limousine, which swings off importantly in the direction of 

the Isar. 

Here, amidst the wooded hills which fringe the blue river, the 
Cardinal has his official residence. A grey castle, gloomy with its 
stately Baroque halls, is a fitting dwelling for this dynamic per¬ 
sonality who is the special Papal representative to Germany, and 
spiritual leader of some 22,000,000 German Catholics, about one- 

third of the population of the old Reich. 

Faulhaber was born in Heidenfeld, in Southern Franconia, and 
to this day his voice holds the accents of this region, famed for its 
hearty dry wines and its strong, serene people. From early youth 
it was evident that he would go far in the clerical career he had 
chosen. A brilliant scholar and man of letters, he specialized in 
Old Testament Scripture and in the study of Biblical poetry. 
And his early papers are written in the noble luminous German 
which has ever since put his utterances into a class by them¬ 
selves. 

After having studied in England, Spain and Italy, Faulhaber 
lectured at the University of Wurzburg and then took the chair of 
Old Testament Scriptures at the University of Strassburg. But all 
this was only a prelude. His real career began when he became 
Bishop of Speyer in the beginning of the First World War. 

Characteristically it was a political issue which brought the 
forceful figure of the Bishop of Speyer to the attention of wider 
circles of the German people. The issue was whether or not the 
big old church bells should be melted into cannon. Faulhaber 
was for melting them, and melted they were. What gives this 
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incident heightened significance is the fact that a few years later 
Faulhaber refused to have the holy vessels used in part payment 
for reparations: there was a difference between church bells and 
holy vessels and between the emergency of the war and the 
bottomless pit of the reparations. 

Faulhaber has always known how to strike a perfect balance 
between being a German patriot and a prince of the Church. 
Such diplomatic and political abilities remarkable in a church¬ 
man were considered great assets in the troubled times through 
which Germany had to pass in those days. Hence his swift rise. 

Faulhaber has always shown as little consideration for his per¬ 
sonal security as does a general in battle. In the period imme¬ 
diately following the First World War Bavaria was a socialist 
soviet republic, weakly ruled by a would-be Lenin, who was 
killed off in the beginning of 1919. There was httle love lost be¬ 
tween the revolutionaries and the Archbishop of Munich, who 
became the rallying-point for all the forces which did not see 
salvation in Marxism. 

One day the Reds even mounted machine-guns opposite Faul- 
haber’s residence, because they believed that he had given asylum 
to the Kin g of Bavaria. But Faulhaber took this and other tribu¬ 
lations in his stride. 

On New Year’s Day, 1919, when political passions ran highest 
and the masses were desperate, this imposing character delivered 
a sermon which frankly defied the powers-that-were by attacking 
socialist philosophy and practice, and during Easter week, ipiQj 
he went three times every day to the Cathedral, passing right 
through the Red Guard. It was partly due to Faulhaber s in¬ 
fluence that the Bavarians so quickly lost their taste for com¬ 
munist revolution; but scarcely was this menace overcome when 
Munich became the stage for another revolutionary movement— 

the first stirring of the Nazis. 

It is an interesting fact that Hitler’s loathing for Faulhaber 
dates as far back as the Beerhall putsch of Cardinal, so 

Hitler says, was the power behind the Bavarian minister K^-hr 
who foiled the undertaking. Faulhaber himself calls Hitler s 
assertion fantastic, and denies having had any previous knowledge 
of the matter. But in the Ftihrer’s imagination his powerful per- 
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son.Uty has never ceased to stand for all the things that made the 

Church Enemy Number One of Nazidom. 

A Catholic by birth, Hitler has always considered the Catholic 
Church as a formidable opponent. What impressed him most was 
that the Church was an organization which had lasted for nearly 
two thousand years and embodied the deepest insight into human 
nature. He realized that, while such an organization existed, the 
rule of National Socialism over German souls could never be 
absolute. A German who believed in the gentle teachings of 
Christ could never put all his faith into German race, blood, and 
destiny. Christian emphasis on the divine soul of man menaced 
the deification of the State to which, according to Nazi doctrine, 
the individual had to dedicate himself. There could be only one 

Church for the Germans: Nazism. 

Hitler never said frankly that he was out to destroy the Church; 
he never made a frontal attack on it. His plan was to undermine 
the power of the Church by making its representatives ridiculous 
and contemptible in the eyes of the German people, thus robbing 
the Church of its moral standing and, above all, alienating the 
young generation. Within a few years he expected that the Church 

would be nothing but an empty shell. 

Like Labour and the Nationalists before her, and the British 
and French ruling classes after her, the Church thought first that 
it would be possible to find a satisfactory modus vivendi with Nazi¬ 
dom. The main reason for this misconception was that influential 
Catholic circles, never fond of the Weimar Republic and strongly 
opposed to the coalition of their own Catholic (Centre) party 
with the Left, aimed at the restoration of a Christian and author¬ 
itarian regime, and they believed that Hitlerism provided it. 
Then, too, they felt that Nazism was the only alternative to Bol¬ 
shevism, which they feared. Thirdly, the German bishops, in agree¬ 
ment with Rome, were determined not to give the slightest pre¬ 
text for the charge that they were internationalistic and lacking in 
sympathy with the necessities of the German people. 

And last, but not least, they knew a great popular movement 
when they saw one, and had learned from history that to keep a 
hand in it at almost any price was more advantageous for the 
Church than to be left out in the cold. 
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Characteristic of this attitude is a statement made by Bishop 
Berning of Osnabruck in 1933; ‘We must not once again mis¬ 
understand a powerful national movement as we did at the time 

of the Reformation. We must accept the facts while there is yet 
time.’ 

It was in this spirit of good-will and caution that the Church 
afforded Hitler his first resounding diplomatic success which more 
than anything else made his regime look respectable. This was 
the Concordat between the Vatican and the Third Reich in July, 
^ 933 - Clever, agile Franz von Papen negotiated the Concordat 
on behalf of the Reich, as a result of which that devout Catholic 
became the first Quisling—probably an unwitting one. For the 
Catholics really believed for a short moment that their relation to 
the State would be as friendly as in Italy. It was an illusion. The 
signatures under the Concordat were not yet dry when the Third 
Reich introduced sterilization laws in direct opposition to Pius 
XI’s Encyclical on marriage, and discriminated against Catholic 
youth organizations and confessional schools guaranteed by the 
Concordat. A few months later persecution of the Church in 
typical Hitler style began in earnest. In order to avoid making 
religious martyrs, priests and members of Catholic orders were 
accused of, and punished for, crimes against the exchange laws, 
for immoral offences, and for treasonable activities. Their trials 
were used as propaganda against the Church. 

There is no doubt that such a situation created deep confusion 
among the faithful in Germany. They could not understand how 
the Vatican stood for such violations of the letter, and even more 
of the spirit, of the Concordat without severing relations. Or why 
the Catholic clergy in Germany did not speak out against the 
restrictions of religious liberty. And Hitler’s propaganda did every¬ 
thing to foster the impression that the Church was afraid to pro¬ 
tect its flock. 

From 1933 to 1937 there was only one prince of the Church 
who took up the battle for the Church publicly, thus showing Ger¬ 
man Gatholics that the Church was alive to the dangers which 
threatened it from Nazism. This was Cardinal von Faulhaber. 

In this fight Faulhaber was not a man of liberal sympathies. 
He had no fondness for the Weimar Republic, with its Marxist 
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slant and its indifference to religion. His natural sympathies were 
with authority. There is only one freedom he fights for—the free¬ 
dom to believe and think and live as a Christian. But Faulhaber 
recognized that this fight could be neither postponed nor sub¬ 
jected to compromise. 

Only a few months had passed after the conclusion of the Con¬ 
cordat when, in a series of Advent sermons, he raised his voice in 
protest against Nazi attempts to do away with the Old Testament 
on the grounds that it was a product of the Jewish race. ‘Even the 
person of Christ,’ he said in his first sermon, ‘is not spared by this 
religious revolution. Some have, indeed, tried to save Him with 
a forged birth-certificate and have said that He was not a Jew at 
all, but an Aryan because there were Aryans among the inhabi¬ 
tants of Galilee. . . . Also others, who admit that he was a Jew, 
demand that we should renounce him. . . . When such voices are 
raised, when such movements are afoot, the Bishop cannot remain 
silent, . . . and therefore I preach these Advent sermons on the 
Old Testament and its fulfilment in Christianity.’ 

Faulhaber’s sermons created a sensation in Germany. Printed 
in book form with the title, Judaism, Christianity, and Germany, 
they were read by educated Germans of all religions. Here, people 
felt, spoke a Christian and a scholar in the wilderness of weird 
pagan myth. Moreover, here was the German language handled 
in the grand manner that was otherwise forgotten in Hitler’s 
Germany. The Nazis were furious and attacked Faulhaber vio¬ 
lently, but to no avail. The Advent Sermons became the noblest 
symbols of spiritual, intellectual, and moral opposition to Hitler¬ 
ism. 

Throughout the first years of the Third Reich, Faulhaber’s was 
the only voice raised in protest against Nazidom. At that time the 
German episcopate was as divided in its attitude toward National 
Socialism as, let us say, the British and French ruling classes. Faul¬ 
haber alone realized that Hitler was the archenemy of the Church 
and had to be fought. Indeed there were quite a few German 
bishops who would not give up hope for a compromise between 
the Church and Nazidom. They preached appeasement, with the 
result that in 1936, in the midst of the trials meant to establish the 
general immorahty of the Catholic clergy and orders, the bishops 
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made a conciliatory move to support Hitler against Russia. But 
this was a passing phase. In 1937 Pope Pius XI himself came out 
with his famous Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge’, which is the 
Vatican’s ‘J’accuse’ of Nazidom. It took up the violations of the 
Concordat and warned the faithful against the race-myth as a 
conception of the Deity; against the Nazi conception of justice 
(right is what is useful to the nation); against the misuse of sacred 
terms; against national-racial religion. The Encyclical was read 
from the pulpits in Germany, but the Catholic printers who 

dared to publish it were closed down. 

This Encyclical inaugmated a new phase in the battle between 
Church and Nazidom. From now on the Nazis became more open 
in their attacks on the Church, and even the most appeasement- 
minded among the German bishops gave up hope of compromise 

with Hitlerism. 

Hitler rejected the Encyclical in his speech of May i, I 937 > 
the Nazis proceeded to close in on the clergy. To name only two of 
many instances: Bishops were called as witnesses to the immorality 
trials. The Bishop of Speyer, accused of sending anti-Nazi reports 
to the Vatican, was confronted with photostats of his correspon¬ 
dence with Cardinal Pacelli (the present pope), which had been 
secretly opened. But even then an open break was avoided by the 
Vatican, for several reasons. One is that the cancellation of the 
Concordat would be contrary to all the traditions of the Church. 
Then too the Nazis could always point to the fact that certain 
provisions of the Concordat, such as the State’s financial obligation 
toward the Church, were fulfilled. Thirdly, there survived m cer¬ 
tain Catholic circles inside and outside Germany a strong distrust 
of leftist liberal and Jewish groups, which protested bitterly 
against Hitler’s persecution of the Church while ^ey had been 
indifferent to the plight of the Churches in Russia Mexico 
Up to the moment that this is being written the Church has 
avoided any appearance of participating in an anti-fascist front. 
Yet within the German clergy things have changed ^onsiderab y 
since the Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge’. Fau haber has 
ceased to be the only protesting Catholic voice in ^azi ^Ider- 

ness. Former ecclesiastical appeasers have now retired to what one 
of them called an ‘inner line of resistance’, and a few other bishops 
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have joined Faulhaber in his vigorous opposition to Hitlerism. 
The name of the most famous of these fighting princes of the 
Church is now mentioned in the>am 4 breath with Faulhaber: the 
Bishop of Munster, Count Clemens August von Galen. 

This fearless priest comes from one of the most aristocratic 
houses of Germany. He lacks Faulhaber’s immense erudition and 
his classical style, but he brings into the struggle a mixture of 
gaUantry and humour which has endeared him to the hearts of 
the people. Galen chaUenges Nazidom in a language devoid of 
diplomatic discretion: ‘We (the Church) are now not hammer, 
but anvil,’ he says. ‘Whatever is worked out on the anvil receives 
its form not only from the hammer but also from the anvil. The 
anvil has simply to be firm and hard and if it is sufficiently strong 

and tenacious, it holds longer than the hammer. 

Galen revolted openly against the Gestapo, against mercy kill¬ 
ings, against Hitler’s theory that the child belongs to the State. 
Indeed the last issue provoked an incident which shows the quick¬ 
witted lightness with which Galen handles his foe. It has con¬ 
stantly amused the German people. The Bishop was scheduled to 
lecture on the topic, ‘Family and Child’, and the Party thought 
it a good idea to heckle him. At one point an S.A. man called out, 
‘How can a man presume to discuss the family and the child if he 

is not married and has no children?’ 

There followed a moment of breathless suspense. 

Then the Bishop drew himself up and answered severely; ‘I 
won’t toleiate having our Fiihrer insulted in this hall.’ 

On another occasion the Nazis completely lost their patience 
with the Bishop and decided to arrest him. Munster is a small city 
and the Gestapo’s intentions did not remain a secret. When its 
men arrived at the Bishop’s palace, an excited crowd filled the 
square. The Gestapo entered the palace and announced that they 
had come to take Galen with them. Galen did not protest, but 
simply asked to be allowed to change his clothes first—a demand 
which could hardly be refused. 

Galen left the room, and returned a few minutes later clad in 
the vestments of his office—cape and mitre—and carrying his 
crozier. The Gestapo gasped: ‘But, Herr Bischof, we cannot take 
you like this.’ Galen answered firmly that everything he had said 
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and done, he had said and done as a priest of the Church, and that 
he would leave the house only in his ofl&cial robes. The incident 
ended when the Gestapo left by the back door while Galen stepped 
out on the balcony and bestowed the apostolic blessing upon the 
thousands who had gathered outside. 

Since the war began the Catholic opposition to Nazism has 
become a most hopeful sign for the future. Several other dis¬ 
tinguished voices have joined the protests and warnings of Faul- 
haber and Galen, among them Count Conrad von Preysing, 
Bishop of Berlin, whose utterances are remarkably frank denuncia¬ 
tions of Nazi treatment of the Jews and the conquered people, and 
their contempt for individual rights. The latest German Bishops’ 
Conference of Fulda, with a directness unheard of by Hitler’s 
opponents, lamented the ‘ramparts of bitterness and enmity’ 
which religious persecution has created in occupied Europe. 

But how is it possible for these Churchmen to express their 
criticism so freely in the Third Reich? The answer is t,hat Hitler 
is still resolved not to make religious martyrs of princes of the 
Church as long as it can be avoided. Yet these heroic bishops 
never know when Hitler wiU find it necessary to strike at them. 
They are in constant danger. But though the German press is 
forbidden to print Church news, except for hbellous articles in¬ 
spired by Dr. Goebbels, their sermons and pastoral letters are 
secretly circulated throughout Germany, and every passage in 
them is food for German souls even more undernourished than 

German stomachs. 

The German people love these heroic Cathohcs. There is no 
doubt that they are destined to be the most important factors in 

the reconstruction of post-war Germany. 


In spite of Hitler’s intention not to make rehgious martyrs, he 
has made one. . . , 

As this is written, this one man has been m prisons and concen¬ 
tration camps for over six years, and HiUer is reported to have smd 
to a high Nazi dignitary who pleaded for his release. So^ ong ^ 
am the Ftihrer, that man will not see freedom again. 
Protestant pastor and, because he is the only real martyr who hj 
emerged from the Nazi persecution, he is today probably the most 
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famous Protestant pastor in the world. His name is Martin 

Niemoller. ^ xj o 

I met Pastor Niemoller once:some fifteen .years ago. He was a 

slim, wiry man and his face had a roughly-hewn, unfinished look. 
Big projecting ears and light merry eyes made him look consider¬ 
ably younger than his thirty-six years. With his soldierly carriage 
and ill-fitting clothes he gave the impression of a typical German 
officer in mufti. He spoke as many former officers did at that time 
—indignant about the weak Weimar regime, reparations, the 
shacUes of Versailles, and the undignified policy of fulfilment. It 
was the usual argument of German post-war nationalism. 

All this was part of a strange man who started his professional 
life not in the pulpit but in the Kaiser’s navy. He was a dare-devil. 
During the war he made a spectacular record as a U-boat officer, 
torpedoing many British ships in the Mediterranean. But the 
German defeat and the collapse of his world did things to Nie¬ 
moller. When he was ordered by his superiors to take his U-boat 
to Britain to be surrendered according to the terms of the peace 

treaty, he resigned his commission. 

Defeated, humiliated Germany seemed an insufferable place 
for a patriot to live in, and Niemoller and his young bride thought 
seriously of emigrating to Argentina and becoming sheep farmers. 
It is fascinating to speculate what would have happened had they 
done this. When the plan fell through, Niemoller decided to stay 
in Germany, but to five as far away as possible from German 

actualities by becoming a farmer. 

Later he realized that flight was no solution. He could not wrap 
himself in his bitterness about Germany’s destiny and let it go at 
that. He belonged to the German people and he had to live near 
them. Suddenly he felt that the best way to do this was to become 
a pastor. 

Many years back when he was a boy, Niemoller had considered 
becoming a pastor, but had then forgotten all about it. He had 
grown up in his father’s rectory in Elberfeld. There had been five 
children; they had no riches, but knew great spiritual wealth. 
‘Every day,’ Niemoller was to write later, ‘began with God’s 
word, and in the evening it was the last word we heard. It was a 
strong and joyous fife which surrounded us and carried us with it.’ 
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Niemollcr thought back over this for a time, then one day set 
down in his diary the words: ‘Am going into the church.’ Later he 
explained: ‘I had no particular liking for theology as a science for 
the solution of problems. But I had in my own life seen cases 

4 

where the hearing of the word and the belief in Christ as om Lord 
and Saviour had made men live anew and become free and 
strong.’ 

Years of study followed his decision and brought out the 
Lutheran characteristics in NiemoUer. He was poor and a family 
man, and with inflation and unemployment it was not easy to 
work his way through college. But NiemoUer did it, working as a 
labomer on the State RaUway. I beUeve that his distaste for the 
Weimar RepubUc came partly from his intimate knowledge of 
the economic insecurity in which the Germans of his generation 
lived. 

Once NiemoUer had his studies behind him, he rose swiftly. 
After a few short years he was called by the largest parish of 
Dahlem, the most elegant suburb of BerUn. Here wealthy bankers 
and industriaUsts had their houses, and here also Uved many high 
officials and officers. There was probably not a more influential 
Protestant community in the whole of Germany. Everything was 
shining and new in Dahlem: the substantial and graceful vUlas 
and the fresh green shrubberies and the gUttering cars which 

flitted through these fashionable streets. 

Soon the fame of the new Dahlem pastor who had been a war 

hero spread all over Berlin, and people came from everywhere to 
hear him preach. I heard him frequently before Hitler came, a.nd 
after. There was never any doubt that he was an outstanding 
figure on the pulpit. But where did his extraordinary appeal 
spring from? NiemoUer was no great orator. He was no great 
religious thinker. His language lacked brilUance. But he had some¬ 
thing that few priests have—the unique faculty of communicating 
the essence of Christianity: he transmitted Faith. Faith was in his 
every gesture, and in every inflection of his voice. He himself was 
faith. Listening to him reading the lesson, leading m prayer, an¬ 
nouncing his text and the hymns, you felt that for the first time 

you really understood the meaning of it all. 

There was something else NiemoUer did. He gave a sense ol 
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closeness to those who heard him, a sense of communion of the 
spirit. You were not alone. You were part of a real community. 
This was the particular achievement of NiemoUer that his magic 
faith could weld a gathering of the most elegant and worldly 
people into a community as united in the Cross as were the early 

Christians. 

NiemoUer was the most powerful Christian voice in Berlin 
when Hitler came to power, and it was clear that he would play a 
great role in the Third Reich. The question was only what kind of 
role. It was well known that NiemoUer was pro-Nazi. Some people 
even thought he was a Nazi. Whatever he was, when National 
Socialism began to rise, he saw in it a constructive force which 
would restore order, discipline, and national consciousness at 
home and would secure the fatherland a more respected position 

abroad. 

Niemoller’s relationship with Nazism was typical of many Pro¬ 
testant pastors. By and large, one can say that the official Pro¬ 
testant Church was pro-Nazi. There were some militant Protesants 
who still dreamed the great dreams of the Reformation and saw in 
National Socialism a means to break the power of Rome and to 
establish a united German Church, evangelical in its essence, of 
which the Catholics would form a mere sect. Most of them loathed 
the Weimar Republic, and longed for the rebirth of the nation. 
Few of them had any inkling of the danger which menaced 
Christianity through Nazism. 

NiemoUer himself trusted Hitler implicitly. In the course of 
talks with him he became convinced that the pagan movement 
within the party was so much eyewash which Hitler would drop 
as soon as he was in power, and that Hitler would not let race 
theories interfere with Christ’s teachings of universal love, mercy, 
and humility. 

But only a few weeks of the Third Reich went by before Nie- 
moller realized that his confidence in the Ftihrer had been mis¬ 
placed. Nazism, he discovered, was not the dawn of new promises, 
but the most vicious attempt ever made to destroy Christianity. 
The terrible results of the official race policy, not only for the 
Church but for the reputation of Germany all over the civilized 
world, the methods of violence, the evident intention to make of 
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the Church a tool of the State—all this horrified him. Yet he did 
not abandon hope of making Hitler see the light. 

He called on Hitler. After waiting for a long time the Pastor was 
led into the Presence to find the F uhrer a mixture of sullenness and 
disdain. For him the time was past when one had to make pro¬ 
mises to Protestant pastors. While he considered the Catholic 
Church a formidable force and its exponents figures to reckon 
with, he had only contempt for Protestantism. In his opinion, it 
had no organization and no conception of what a Church should 
be. He was sure that he could do almost anything with Protestant 
pastors. They would submit to his every demand. Unlike the 
leaders of the Catholic Church they had no great position to de¬ 
fend or means to defend it with. So when Niemoller told the 
Fuhrer how deeply concerned he was about the future of the Ger¬ 
man nation, not only as a pastor but as a patriot, Hitler cut him 
off sharply with a remark that the future of Germany was his, 
Hitler’s, concern alone, and that Niemoller had better mind his 
own business. What Niemoller’s business was, he left no doubt— 
he wanted complete submission of the Protestant Church to the 
State, under the leadership of the Party. 

Niemoller went home a disillusioned man. He knew now that 
there was no peace or co-operation possible between Christianity 
and the Nazi state, but only strife and conflict. He also knew that 

he could obey only one leader—God. 

And so the battle between the intrepid Pastor and Nazism wa§ 

on. 

It soon became evident that God, if He wished to survive at all, 
had to ‘heil Hitler’. A leader was imposed on the Church, Reichs- 
bishop Ludwig Muller, who had swallowed the Nazi-inspired 
doctrines of a ‘positive Christianity’, a creed largely made up of 
racial mysticism and the glorification of the national socialist state. 
The Reichsbishop, supported by the ‘German Christian’ pastors, 
set about adapting the Church to the political aims and policies of 
the Nazi state. Now Niemoller sprang into action. With a few 
others he formed an emergency league of defenders of the genuine 
Christian faith, from which a little later sprang the Confessional 

Church. 

The Confessional Church developed into the most important 
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Protestant Church movement in Germany. It stands for loyalty to 
the basis of the Church in universal spiritual faith, historically 
recorded in the Confessions, and it rejects the ecclesiastical policy 

of the Nazi state as opposed to the Christian spirit. 

The answer to the Niemoller-made opposition was at first only 
an increase of pressure by Reichsbishop Muller for the unification 
of Church and State. But when, after Hindenburg’s death in 1934, 
Muller asked every pastor to sign an oath committing himself with¬ 
out qualification to the political and spiritual leadership of Hitler, 
the battle was on. Niemoller ridiculed the Bishop, as well as Hitler, 
by drafting a pledge of his own, which opposed Nazi spiritual 
leadership and was taken up by the Confessional pastors. Nie¬ 
moller pledged himself to carry out his office as the servant of the 
Lord, bound to the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions of the 
Reformation and to sacrifice everything in protesting against any 
violation of such Confessions. He added significantly that in the 
employment of the Aryan paragraph within the precincts of the 
Church of Christ a violation of the Confessions was perpetrated. 

Niemoller’s procedure caused a sensation throughout Germany. 
The Reichsbishop was furious. He dismissed Niemoller on the 
spot and appointed another pastor to his Dahlem parish. That 
this was a mistake became evident on the Sunday when the new 
pastor was to appear in Niemoller’s pulpit. The usual elegant 
crowd filled the church that morning, but it was grimly silent. 
The air of tension which hung over the hall was enhanced by the 
unusual number of storm-troopers who packed the aisles. The 
uninitiated might have thought that they were the Reichsbishop’s 
boys, ready to quell any demonstration for Niemoller. Yet the 
contrary was true, and this was deeply significant. The blackshirts 
had come to block the way of the new minister, and they were pos¬ 
sibly a little disappointed that no strong-arm methods were needed. 
For the new man never showed up. Before a delighted congrega¬ 
tion which hardly trusted its eyes, Niemoller himself mounted the 
pulpit at the appointed hour, as if nothing had happened. That 

Sunday he preached on the text, ‘This is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith’. 

The Reichsbishop appealed to Goering to have Niemoller 
ejected, but Goering refused to move to oust a war hero. 
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As things arc in Nazi Germany the amazing thing is not that 
the militant pastor was eventually arrested, but that almost three 
years passed before it happened. For by fighting for rehgious 
liberty and for the purity of the gospel, NiemoUer attacked every 
important policy of the Third Reich. His sermons were the most 
effective anti-Nazi demonstrations possible, and his church became 
the rallying-point for all the forces which were nationalist but 
anti-Nazi. 

One incident illustrates Niemoller’s inflexible defiance to the 
powers that be. Ribbentrop, on becoming ambassador to London, 
thought that it would improve his position if he rejoined the 
Church which he had left a few years earher in accordance with 
the pagan tenets of the party hierachy. Applying to NiemoUer as 
the pastor of his parish for admission, he was asked the reasons 
for his wish to return to the Church. ‘Reasons of state,’ was the 
Nazi ambassador’s succinct answer. 

‘Insufficient reasons for joining the Church,’ NiemoUer wrote 
equally succinctly in return. 

This kind of defiance was intolerable not only to the Reichs- 
bishop but to Hitler himself, and everybody reaUzed that he 
would not stand for it forever. NiemoUer had no doubts about the 
danger in which he found himself. When on June 30, 1937, the 
Gestapo took him to the prison of Moabit, it was the expected that 
had happened at last. 

In vain the Nazis tried to disgust the German people with their 
most influential pastor by holding and trying him on the charge 
of treasonable activities. There was not a person in Germany who 
believed for a moment that this fearless patriot, who had risked 
his life for his country in war and in peace, could be a traitor. 
NiemoUer was acquitted by the law, but when he was about to 
leave the court, a free man, he was arrested again by the Gestapo 
and taken to a concentration camp. He has lived now in various 
concentration camps for six years, the ‘personal prisoner’ of the 
Fiihrer, dead to the outside world except for occasional visits by 

his wife and chUdren. 

Thus Hitler has succeeded in smothering the most powerful 
Protestant voice in Germany, and in breaking the backbone of 
Protestant resistance. For, contrary to optimistic reports of con- 
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tinuous Protestant anti-Nazi opposition, it is a fact that since Nie- 
moller’s imprisonment Germany has become rather quiet about 
the leaders of the Protestant Church. To all practical intents and 
purposes Catholic opposition to Nazism has been much more im¬ 
portant and articulate than Protestant opposition. There are 
various reasons for this. One is the absence of a strong Protestant 
figure like Niemoller, another the many divisions within the Pro¬ 
testant Church. Also there is no doubt that Hitler’s initial victories 
made a great impression on the German Protestant clergy, not 
only on the ‘German Christians’ but even on some leaders of the 
Confessional Church. There is something in success which can be 

easily mistaken for the blessings of God. 

Then there enters a historical factor which weakened Protestant 

anti-Nazi opposition. Ever since the Reformation there had been 
close links between the Protestant Church and the German State. 
‘Throne and altar’ have supported each other from the time when 
Luther’s godly princes became the first protectors of the young 
Church. German Protestantism has felt for centuries a traditional 
gratitude toward the state. And now the war has brought this 
traditional gratitude to the fore in spite of the state’s pressure upon 
the Church. The argument of Protestant Church leaders, German 
Christians and Confessional churchmen alike, is that with Ger¬ 
many’s whole existence at stake this is not the moment for the 
Church to start a revolution against the Government but for the 
Church to back up the nation at every step. 

Even the leaders of the Confessional Church have a vivid and 
bitter memory of the defeat in 1918 and of what it meant to Ger¬ 
many and to themselves, and they feel that in this urgent hour the 
vital issue of national survival must be put before the problems of 
Church government. The campaign against Russia has strength¬ 
ened this conciliatory attitude. The leaders of the Protestant 
Church have never ceased to consider Bolshevism the most dan¬ 
gerous enemy of Christianity in Europe. They would not stab a 

government which, to their minds, protects the Church from such 
menace. 

Against this dull background of appeasement the heroic figure 
of Niemoller has taken on even more grandiose proportions in the 
eyes of the German people. Niemdller, the Christian martyr, has 
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become the counterpoint to Hitler, the ruthless dictator. The 
Germans are proud of the man who defied Nazism in the name of 
Christ and who has taken upon himself nameless torments rather 
than repudiate his God. They are proud of Niemoller as one who 
stands for their own better self—or rather for the self they would 
like to be but are not. 

There is no doubt that if he survives his ordeal Niemoller will 
become the greatest moral and spiritual asset to the anti-Nazi 
forces and to the world they wish to build on the morning after 
Hitler. 

It is a strange fact that the few popular heroes and martyrs that 
anti-Nazi opposition has produced in Germany come from the 
conservative Germany—not, as some might hope, from the so- 
called progressive Germany. The uncomfortable truth is that 
neither liberal bourgeoisie nor labour has bred any anti-Nazi 
opponents who enjoy even a percentage of the veneration en¬ 
joyed by Faulhaber, Galen, and, most of all, Niemoller. 

This is only part of the story. As a straight matter of fact the 
Nazis have met their only major domestic defeat in their efforts to 
destroy the Christian faith. In the midst of the debris of trade 
unions. Freemason lodges, and of the Socialist and Communist par¬ 
ties which have fallen before Hitler as if they were of papier mache, 
organized Christianity still stands. In spite of the ofiicial pagan 
propaganda the Germans have as a whole remained within the 
folds of the Protestant and Catholic Churches. Ninety-five per 
cent of the people are still registered as church members and an 
additional three and one half per cent have publicly registered 
their belief in God. Educational work is being carried on with 
surprising effectiveness and has counteracted to a large extent the 
Nazi ideological teachings of the Hitler youth. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that the war, the loss of sons and 
brothers which German families have suffered in the Russian 
campaign, the crescendo ordeal of air bombardments, and the 
forebodings of worse things to come, have produced a religious 
revival of the first magnitude in the Third Reich. Throughout the 
cities and towns of Germany as well as in many argicultural areas, 
Bible classes have been organized among German workers. The 
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preaching of the Gospel is listened to with an intensity and hunger 
that has not been experienced for years. ‘Religion,’ wails an 
editorial in Goebbels’ favourite literary magazine, Die Welt- 
literatur, ‘is again taking hold of people in all classes with or with¬ 
out education, and the new influence of religion on the life of the 
German people is becoming extraordinary. It is a growing danger 

for Nazism.’ 

Thus it would seem that organized Christianity will be the only 
force for the good operating in Germany on the morning after 
Hitler. What, then, will such venerated Christian leaders as Faul- 
haber and Niemoiler want for’the Fourth Reich? In what direc- 
tion will they influence the Germans? 

They will want an order in Germany which is conservative and 
determined by Christian principles. While this order would not 
be liberal in the accepted sense, it would uphold the rights of the 
individual to live, to exist unharmed, to be free, to have prefer¬ 
ences, to contract marriage without government intervention; 
which means that Church leaders like Faulhaber and Niemoller 
would wish to abolish every vestige of Nazi race ideology. 

Even as this is being written German’Church leaders are actively 
discussing and planning how to combat the ‘catastrophic develop¬ 
ments’ that may follow the war. By this they mean civil strife and 
Bolshevism. Men like Faulhaber and Niemoller remain as anti- 
Bolshevik as ever, and they would reject and combat a communist 
Fourth Reich as much as they did the Nazi Third Reich. 

This does not mean that the Churches are opposed to economic 
progress. A considerable rapprochement has taken place between the 
Churches and the moderate labour movement inasmuch as it still 
exists—a rapprochement promoted by the growing receptiveness of 
the workers for religion, and by the realization of the churchmen 

that co-operation with moderate forces of labour is the only means 
of combating Bolshevism. 

While men like Faulhaber and Niemoller would probably like 
to see the restoration of the monarchy, or the institution of a con¬ 
servative government, it is unlikely that they wiU try to exclude 
groups which stand for more progressive interests. 

There is no doubt that for centuries there has not been such 
a chance for organized Christianity to become a decisive force 
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in German political life as there will be on the morning after 
Hitler. In a shattered world where all hopes, ideals and ambitions 
lie broken in pieces, the Churches alone have something to give to 
a nation sorely in need of spiritual solace and moral direction. 
German Church leaders are fuUy aware of the great task ahead of 
them and are preparing for it conscientiously. 

It would seem to me that, from the point of view of peace and 
order, nothing better could happen to the world than a great 
Christian renaissance in Germany. We must face the fact that in 
a nation so deeply stirred by years of wars and revolution, in a 
nation which has been let down successively by all other beliefs 
such as liberalism, socialism, totalitarianism—only a re-education 
in the name of Christ can have a deep and lasting effect. 

Let us, therefore, hope that men like Faulhaber, Galen, and 
Niemoller will be there to guide their countrymen toward a new 
order which shall make them admissible into a peaceful society of 
nations. 
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THE LIBERALS 


What is liberalism? 

In political terms it may be anything except Nazism and com¬ 
munism. It is not circumscribed by party lines. It is a funda¬ 
mental attitude toward life in general. Liberalism is the appre¬ 
ciation of freedom as an absolute good and its loss as an absolute 
evil. Liberalism is the recognition that the enjoyment of certain 
civil, political, and religious rights established by law is of para¬ 
mount importance. Liberalism is the belief in a maximum of social 
and economic opportunity for everybody. 

The citizens of the United States who have lived and prospered 
by its principles are convinced that liberalism embodies the 
finest attainment of civilization and the ultimate fulfilment of 
human longings, and they do not doubt that the peoples of the 
world would like nothing better than to partake of its blessings. 
It is, indeed, a cherished belief here that this war is fought in 
order to raise triumphantly the banners of the Four Freedoms in 
the lands of friend and foe alike. Even the Germans are to be made 
to share in the benefits of liberalism on the morning after. And 
this is why most people in the United States take it for granted 
that nobody but a German liberal will be Excellenz X. 

They earnestly believe that a liberal ruler is what Germany— 
or rather ‘the other Germany’—that mythical realm supposedly 
full of democratic pacifistic Germans—wants. 

I do not wish to be a kill-joy, but I think that it would be a 
catastrophe for Germany, and even more so for the peace, if Ex¬ 
cellenz X were a liberal. Mind you, I do not think this because I 
believe the Germans incapable of liberalism. On the contrary; 
it is because I hope for a great future for liberalism in Germany. 
But this future, as I see it, is not for the morning after Hitler but 
for a considerably later day. German liberalism will be such a 
weak plant on the morning after that in order to give it a chance 

to grow it will have to be tenderly guarded from the ill winds of 
the liquidation of the Hitler era. 
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I have so often pointed out in the coiurse of this book why we 
should make the peace only with forces firmly rooted in the Ger¬ 
man people that there is no need for me to go into it again. 
Suffice to say that German hberalism will have the feeblest of 
roots on the morning after. 

There are several reasons for this. One is that the Germans lack 
liberal traditions and liberal leadership. Another is that they have 
bitter memories of hberahsm as it was presented to them by the 
Weimar Republic. Moreover, totalitarian ideas—both communist 
and Nazi—have penetrated deeply into the German consciousness 
—and perhaps more so into their subconscious, where they will 
not be easily eradicated. The sad truth is that liberalism had no 
past in Germany and has no present. Will liberalism have a 
future? It might, unless a hberal ruler compromises it hopelessly 
by burdening it with the blame of the humiliations of a peace of 

defeat. 

The tale of hberalism in Germany is the story of the nostalgia of 
poets and thinkers rather than a history of political reahty. No 
modern nation has produced men of mightier liberal vision than 
Germany, but in no modern nation were these men so completely 
divorced from public affairs. From the nineteenth century to our 
time, German poets and thinkers, from Hoelderhn to Thomas 
Mann, were liberals. But no German statesman of any stature 
could be called a liberal. Prose and verse have thrived on liberal 
vision in majestic beauty, yet hberalism has created not a single 
readable document of state. The Germans never had a Declara¬ 
tion of Independence or a Bill of Rights. The Germans have sung 
the ideals of the French Revolution, but have failed to translate 

them into political thought and action. 

Goethe, probably one of the most universal human beings of ah 

time, glorified the ‘Heilige Freiheit’ (Holy Liberty), and his whole 
life was a testimony to a magnificent individualism. Yet he kept 
aloof from the great popular movements of his period and de¬ 
spised the official ‘priests of liberty’. SchiUer’s entire work is a 
tremendous protest against tyranny in every form, and a more 
moving plea for freedom of thought has never been made than by 
his Marquis Posa in Don Carlos. But, though for generations every 
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educated German learned these words by heart, they had no effect 

in the compelling terms of politics. 

To be fair to the German people, it should be said that the 
reason for their lack of realistic response to the ideals of the French 
Revolution is not primarily inherent in German character, but 
rather in historical circumstances which have never given them 
much of a chance. It sounds paradoxical, but it is a fact, that the 
main obstacle to a liberal development in Germany was that the 
Germans kept faith with the European idea long after France and 
Britain had become national states and put their national interests 
before the solidarity of Europe. The unity of Europe had been 
embodied in the Holy Roman Empire, and the Germans re¬ 
mained loyal to its ideals when the other nations divided the 
world among themselves. Had the Germans been less good Euro¬ 
peans; had they discarded their ‘internationalism’ earlier: they, 
too, might have been receptive to the alluring call of Liberty. 

As things were, the Germans were by then so busy trying to 
catch up with the other European states in becoming a nation 
that this effort absorbed all their constructive political energies. 
It has absorbed them ever since, and unfortunately, it was only 
Hitler who at last achieved a real German national state. 

All of which does not mean that the French Revolution passed 
by Germany without leaving a trace. There were moments when 
its appeal found an echo in the German soul. It was just that the 
Germans, determined on becoming a nation, did not understand 
this appeal in terms of individual liberty, but in terms of national 
independence. It was with this cry of national independence, 
stimulated by the French Revolution, that the German armies 
helped to win the wars of liberation against Napoleon. 

Then again German nationalism spoke the language of the 
French Revolution in the 1830’s and 1840’s. For a while it looked 
as if a wave of popular nationalism would bring about the uni¬ 
fication of Germany. But it did not. And here entered an element 
which has remained characteristic of German liberalism ever 
since: it has always been deadly afraid of taking the responsibility 
for bloodshed and violence and has thus missed one chance after 
another. The German liberal revolution of 1848, which aimed at 
this united Germany, is a case in point. Here the liberal forces 
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succeeded in getting power only to capitulate at the sight of a 
Prussian General and his troops. The consequence of such 
cowardice was that the liberal forces were hardly in the picture 
at all when in 1870 national unity in its preliminary form was 
achieved in the xourse of three wars. The Second Reich was a 
creation of the Prussian army and the German dynasties, and it 
always remained an extension of both. 

What was life like for a liberal in the Kaiser’s Germany? Let us 
take, as a typical liberal, the son of one of the wealthy, highly- 
educated and cosmopolitan middle-class families in Southern 
Germany, who, now in his late forties, was born into Imperial 

Germany. 

Hans, as I shall call him, grew up in a house where love of the 
arts was part of the everyday existence. His father, a banker, 
collected French impressionist paintings and read German and 
English classics with his children after dinner; took them to see 
the plays of Goethe, Shakespeare and Schiller; and to listen to the 

music of Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner. 

While Hans was thus brought up to appreciate the great works 

of art and literature, his political education was practically non¬ 
existent. At home there was little talk of current affairs. Father 
admired Bismarck, found the Kaiser just a trifle noisy, and was 
proud of the young Reich. For the rest, he used to tell Hans that 
history was finished; that great wars and great revolutions were 
of the past, and that the world henceforth would move forward 
majestically on the elevated plains of peaceful progress—a pros¬ 
pect which depressed Hans a little because he found it boring. 
His father called himself a liberal; but did not think it his business 
to mbc in politics, as he used to call it. In this he was more right 

than he realized. 1 1 n 

In the social hierarchy of the second empire, with a feudal Lrer- 

many forming the top and a proletarian Germany forming the 

bottom, the bourgeoisie floated vaguely half-way between the two. 

That is, in these social and political conditions the bourgeois 

world which read the best books and listened to the best music, 

and was a marvellously civilized world from all points of vaew, 

enjoyed suitable prestige in the sphere of Kultur, but had little 

influence on political thought and action. The fact was— though 
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Hans realized this only later—that political Germany, no matter 
whether it was feudal or proletarian, never ceased to distrust the 
liberal cult of the individual which was the prerequisite of the 
civilization which he had taken in with his mother’s milk. Prus¬ 
sian general and trade-union leader alike believed in discipline 
rather than in personal freedom and in individual autonomy. 

What was even more fateful was that Hans’s own world lacked 
political consciousness. Many years later, when Hans thought of 
his childhood and youth, he understood that his father, fine 
flower of South German bourgeoisie though he was, had taught 
him to take the fruits of a liberal civilization for granted without 
bothering about the liberal principles on which this civilization 
rested. For instance, when the Dreyfus affair, then a lively issue, 
was discussed at the family dinner-table, his father did not at all 
approve of the fight the Dreyfusards had put up to prove the 
innocence of Captain Dreyfus. He found the struggle itself im¬ 
pressive, but the thought that the whitewashing of one man, no 
matter how innocent, should be allowed to weaken the unity of 
the nation as it was doing in France, frankly grieved him. Rightly 
or wrongly, he felt, the individual had to be subordinated to the 
necessities of the state. In this Hans’s father was typical of German 
liberals. 


A Dreyfus affair was at no time conceivable in Germany. With 
the longing for national unity having so long been the absorbing 
political sentiment, there was never enough passion left for in¬ 
dividual justice, even among German liberals, to sustain a battle 
for the right of one man against all the power of the state. It is a 
peculiar truism that while to the German liberals injustice was 
deplorable, the disruption of national unity for the sake of justice 

was intolerable. No individual, they thought, had a right to upset 
the whole applecart. 

Hans was sixteen, a few years before the First World War, 

when he came under the influence of a movement which was a 

challenge to the bourgeois civilization he had absorbed at home. 

It was the Youth Movement which was then sweeping Germany, 

and which was really a dress rehearsal for the great middle-class 
revolution of Nazism. 

While Hans hated the healthy part—the walking and the sleep- 
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ing in tents—he found the Movement emotionally and intellectu¬ 
ally almost irresistible. And the most irresistible thing about the 
Youth Movement was, to him, its very condemnation of every¬ 
thing bourgeois. The Youth Movement questioned every ideal 
that had come in with the French Revolution. It laughed at bom:- 
geois respectability anc^comfort, scorned bourgeois materialism, 
pitied liberal individualism. The Youth Movement stood for 
heroism and sacrifice. It aspired to an immense mystical com¬ 
radeship in which the individual could lose himself. It believed in 
the leadership principle. 

The Youth Movement left a lasting imprint upon the thinking 
and feeling of Hans, as it did with a great many of his contem¬ 
poraries who had been brought up in bourgeois traditions. And 
this was one of the reasons why liberal democracy, when finally 
translated into the reality of the Weimar Republic, caused so 
little enthusiasm with people like Hans. 

There were three reasons for the failure of the Weimar Republic, 
first and only liberal regime the Germans had. First of all, the 
initial indifference of the young generation to liberal ideals. Then 
the fact that inflation and the depression knocked the bottom out 
of all bourgeois beliefs. And finally, the Versailles Treaty and the 
consistent failure of the western democracies to back up the liberal 
forces in Germany. 

Hans had fought bravely through the war, was wounded, and 
earned the Iron Gross, second class, and a promotion to Lieuten¬ 
ant. And now he studied in Heidelberg and Munich and was a 
typical German liberal of his generation—a very ‘war generation’ 
and politically minded. The professors at whose feet he sat were 
also politically minded. Yet when in later years he went through 
his notes of those years, he was amazed to find nothing to indicate 
that he ever gave a thought to the bourgeois liberties which the 
Weimar Republic bestowed upon him. Instead, there was a lot 
about planned economy; and while Spengler’s Decline of the West 
and Lenin’s writings provoked pages and pages of passionate 
comment, the new Weimar Constitution was not mentioned 
once. Hans was no exception. Of his colleagues and friends, 
only the law students read the Weimar Constitution, and for 
them it was compulsory reading. He never met any German 
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who was proud of his Constitution as educated Americans are 
of theirs. 

Hans was equally indifferent to the essence of democracy, repre¬ 
sentative government. Here, too, he was typical of his class and 
generation. The Reichstag was something the bourgeoisie talked 
about with a wink and a smirk. It was true that there was always 
unutterable boredom during the sessions, and that the Germans 
make bad parliamentarians. No wonder, then, that the German 
lawmaker never had the prestige with the German people which 
a deputy had with the French or a Congressman with the Ameri¬ 
can. It is an ironical fact that only once did the Reichstag provide 
any real excitement for the Germans, and that was when it was 
burned down in February, 1933—presumably set on fire by the 
Nazis—and became a symbol of the defeat of the Republic. 

But even if people like Hans had had a far greater inclination 
for democracy, they would have had a hard time saving it. In¬ 
flation cruelly challenged the bourgeois ideals around which the 
Weimar Republic was built. By eliminating money, it left an 
already weak middle-class society bare of the belief which gave it 
a raison d’Stre: the belief in capitalism and in individual security. 
Though the stability of money was restored, the Germans never 
got over this shattering experience, and when the economic crisis 
came in 1929, Hans, who by now was a junior partner in his 
father’s bank and considered himself as a good liberal, was as 
eager as any communist to discuss the ‘End of Capitalism’. 

But what finally destroyed the German Republic was not so 

much the indifference of Hans and his contemporaries toward 

liberal processes, or the economic and financial crisis. It was the 

Versailles Treaty and the political Cinderella treatment which 

the old western Democracies gave to the weak German new¬ 
comer. 

I do not mean to discuss here the imperfections inherent in the 
treaty. The mere fact that it was the Republic which accepted 
what the German people considered as a major humiliation com¬ 
promised the liberal forces of the Republic from the start, while it 
strengthened the nationalists. It is often said that the Weimar 
Repubhc had no great leaders, which is the truth; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the other democracies had no great leaders either, or they 
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would have understood that something had to be done to help the 
steadily weakening liberal forces of the RepubHc against the in¬ 
creasing pressme from the extreme Left and the extreme Right. 
What the great democracies did, instead, was to use the weakness 
of the Repubhc to weaken it further. It is one of the tragi-comical 
features of the Weimar Republic that the leaders of the democ¬ 
racies later made to Hitler every concession on reparations and 
rearmament which, if made in time, would have prevented Hitler 
from coming to power. 

Was Hans aware of the dangers which threatened his world? He 
was. Many of his war comrades had joined the Nazis; some of 
them came from a social background similar to his own. He him¬ 
self went on stoically voting for the democrats, but he had no 
illusions about stopping what he considered to be the wave of the 
future. Not that he had a very clear understanding of the exact 
nature of this wave of the future. He often began to read Mein 
Kampf, but dropped it because he did not like the style of the book. 
Once he even went to a big Hitler meeting, but could not see what 
the masses found so exciting about the little man with the hair 

over his eye. 

For the rest Hans was a historical relativist. Most educated 
Germans are, which is why they find it rarely worth while to hold 
on to any regime at any price. Unlike Americans, who are apt to 
consider the theories of the French Revolution as eternal truth 
and their own form of government as the ultimate form of govern¬ 
ment, the Germans have at all times been intensely conscious of 
the fluid nature of history. Thus in their heart of hearts not even 
liberals like Hans considered the Weimar Repubhc as something 
absolute and permanent but regarded it rather as a transition to 
something else, a point of view which is not conducive to fighting 


and dying for Democracy. 

Hans did not grasp the full signiHcance of what was happeimg. 

One of the most momentous and consequential fects escaped m. 

that it was the German bourgeoisie itself which instigated 
Nazi revolution, and through it demolished those basic 
of liberalism and Democracy for which t^ bourgeome had stood 
firm ever since the French Revolution. The point ™ 
man hberahsm had lost its economic and po ^tical pres g , 
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its ideological basis has never been strong. The German bour¬ 
geoisie felt that, if it wished to survive, it had to invent something 
new and different, equally remote from liberalism and from 
Marxism. Nazism was the result. And so, under Hitler’s guidance, 
the middle classes transformed themselves into a dynamic force .so 
ruthless and skilful that before it the most powerful Communist 
party outside of Russia, and the best-organized labour movement 
outside Britain, collapsed like children’s balloons. 

But liberalism itself was even more completely annihilated than 
Marxian socialism. Hans could tell a tale about the life of a former 
liberal in the Third Reich. Profoundly civilized as he was, he kept 
aloof from the Nazi movement—a decision which was facilitated 
by the fact that he could not have gone into the party, even if he 
had wanted to, because his wife was half-Jewish. The whole 
situation plunged Hans into a political isolation which was far 
from splendid. 

Because the Third Reich originated with the middle classes, 
which were traditionally identified with liberalism but had 
sacrificed it, Hitler had to bother about them less than about 
labour. Then, too, while he needed the labour masses for his arma¬ 
ments, the bourgeois, like Hans, could be easily replaced in his 
scheme of things if they tried to make trouble. But they did not 
try. Hans and former liberals of his kind, realizing how powerless 
they were, offered even less resistance than other groups. 

Even so Hitler took no chances. Every single organization 
which had been traditionally connected with liberalism, and 
which might become a springboard for future liberal opposition, 
was systematically stamped out. Freemason lodges, to one of 
which Hans belonged, were the most important of them—not 
that Freemasonry was ever as influential in Germany as it was in 
Italy and France, but it constituted an order outside of the Nazi 

order and was a natural rallying-point for potentially subversive 
bourgeois elements. 

What did Hans do in the Third Reich? When Siey^s was asked 
what he had done in the French Revolution, he answered, ‘J’ai 
vicu' meaning that it was a great merit just to survive such tur¬ 
bulent times. Hans, too, has lived through the Nazi Revolution, 
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and has found it a full-time job. When last heard of he still owned 
and managed his bank, had kept out of the concentration camp, 
and it might be said that he belongs to the ‘other Germany’, or, 
as it is also called, ‘better Germany’ or ‘Front of the Decent 
People’. 

Many- people in the Allied countries have pinned high hopes on 
the ‘other Germany’ during the war, and though none of these 
hopes has materialized, they are now pinning high hopes on the 
‘other Germany’ for the peace. The fact is that this clandestine 
German Democracy, full of millions of liberals and pacifists, is an 
amiable illusion, not a political reality. There is no such thing as 
an ‘other Germany’ with one will and one aim on which a liberal 
Excellenz X could base his plans for the Fourth Reich. There are 
cosmopohtan intellectual Germans of liberal traditions, like Hans; 
there are malcontents of every shade; and there is the much- 
vaunted underground. But all these diverse clusters of decent 
Germans are in themselves politically impotent and none of them 
can talk for any important part of the German nation. The uni¬ 
fying factor which at times gave these various clusters the appear¬ 
ance of a front in the eyes of wishful observers was their dislike of 
some of Hitler’s policies. There is a danger that, with Hitler gone, 
even this unifying factor will disappear and leave the other Ger¬ 
many’ more pulverized than ever. It would, therefore, be a sad 
mistake for the future leader to try to build on a foundation so 

vague and so illusory. 

The truth about the ‘other Germany’ is that it exists in one and 
only one sense—that almost any German is a Nazi and an other 

German’ rolled in one. 

I don’t mean that decent Germans don’t exist. There are 
millions of them—nobody can be more convinced of this than I 
—and they have existed through Hitler’s reign of terror. But no 
evidence whatsoever has at any time supported the assumption 
that there is a compact ‘better’ Germany, to any marked de^ee, 
in sympathy or in potential sympathy with liberal ideas. ^ The 
notion that the ‘better’ Germans have stood aloof wlule the bad 
Germans did the job is profoundly erroneous and misleading. 

What has made Hitler’s revolution and war so formidable and 
deadly was that the best Germans backed him with their enthu- 
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siasm, industry and resourcefulness. No matter how complete his 
defeat at the end, Hitler could not have achieved what he has 
achieved had there been any considerable number of ‘better’ 
Germans, somehow or other, ‘in opposition’. The German people 
for ten years have been as united behind Hitler as a people can 

ever be united. 

In one way or another, at one time or another, even the ‘better’ 
Germans became ‘bad’ Germans. That is, with or without reserva¬ 
tions, they went over to Hitler when he let them. Perhaps they 
feared defeat more than life with Hitler, or perhaps they feared 
the Gestapo. But they went on working for the Third Reich in 
spite of disillusionment and disgust. Actually, most of these 
‘better’ Germans (Hans, too) were at one time or another dazzled 
by Hitler’s successes and thrilled by the elan which lifted the stag¬ 
nation which had lain so dully over the political life of the Weimar 
Republic. Most of them liked conquest, especially when it came 
bloodlessly, as in Munich, and quickly, as in Poland and France. 
The doubts which conquest gave them were not so much on the 
score of moral qualms. Most of them were a little afraid lest the 
tide should turn sooner or later. The persecution of the Jews, the 
atrocious treatment of the Poles, the starvation of the Greeks, and 
the humiliation of the Dutch, the French, and the Norwegians— 
they knew that they would have to pay for these singly and as a 
nation if they were beaten. And this fear of reprisals, more than 
pity for the victims and indignation about such crimes against 
every human right, gave them what qualms they had. 

How anti-Nazi were those ‘better’ Germans, really? I often 
wondered. Even the most recalcitrant among them were always 
suspiciously ready to acknowledge the Fiihrer’s ‘genius’ when 
things went well with the Third Reich. And while their indigna¬ 
tion about the terror became at times gratifyingly articulate, I 
doubt whether even Hans would prefer defeat to Hitlerism. 

Allied diplomats and journalists staying in Germany showed an 
inclination to interpret any murmur of regret coming from a Ger¬ 
man as an echo of the rumblings of the ‘other’ Germany. This, it 
seems to me, was well-meaning but unrealistic. The fact that a 
German expresses a gentle yearning for one more glimpse of his 
favourite non-Aryan musical-comedy star does not mean that he 
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is a ‘better’ German. It does not even mean that he condemns the 
Fiihrer’s Jewish policy. It means that he is at the moment pain¬ 
fully conscious of the high price of Nazi glory and it does him 
good to say so. Such expressions are^only moods without any 
political significance. After all, even Hess and Ribbentrop occa¬ 
sionally saved a man from a concentration camp, while Herr 
Himmler himself got dewy-eyed over Moral Rearmament. Even 
a Nazi chieftain can’t bear to be a Nazi twenty-four hours the day, 
and has to take a vacation from being a Nazi now and then. None 
of these things change Nazi'theories; they only occasionally soften 
Nazi practice. 

In short, the disgust a German voices with the regime as such 
rarely means that he is longing for Democracy. Pump him and 
you will find, more often than not, that what he really wants is a 
sort of‘good’ Nazism; a Nazism minus Gestapo terror, as opposed 
to the ‘bad’ Nazism of the Gestapo. But also as opposed to hber- 
alism. Even Hans, I know, would gladly settle for this ‘good’ 
Nazism. 

All of which signifies that if Excellenz X should count on a 
compact ‘other’ Germany, its liberal beliefs virginally untouched 
and ready to spring into action, on which to base, the new post- 
Hitlerian regime, he will be sadly disappointed. German liberalism 
on the morning after will be devoid of leadership and of a political 
will. It would be senseless, too, to have any illusions about nine¬ 
teenth-century middle-class liberalism having more authority over 
German minds on the morning after Hitler than it had on the even¬ 
ing before Hitler. I predict that this liberalism will have even less 
authority than it had before. First, because it has even less of an 
economic basis than it had then; and secondly, because it is apt to 
be seriously and constantly challenged by totalitarian ideas: 

Nazi or communist—or perhaps both. 

Liberalism on the morning after Hitler means one thing 9 - 

tremendous emotional desire to be left alone, a reaction to the 
terrific tension under which Hitler’s Germans have laboured 
these last ten years. Such emotional liberalism has no chance to 
crystallize and to become a poHtical force in a hurry. Yet it is this 
emotional UberaHsm on which I pin my hopes for the future of 
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German Democracy. For this is the promising feature about th 
emotional liberalism; it is strongest among the young whOy*® 
practical intents and purposes, will play the deasive role in the 

Fourth Reich, . a - i 

Much has been said and written about the generation which has 

grown up under Hitler and which has taken in the terrible con¬ 
cepts of Nazism, its hate and violence, with every breath. It has 
been stated that the young German generation is completely lost 
for democratic ways unless given some forcible education. I o 
not share these pessimistic views about the German youth; rather 
do I see grounds for believing that the generation developed 
under Hitler—and not the generation of Hans—is the ultimate 
hope of German liberalism. For, paradoxically, it is this young 
generation which apparently has swallowed Nazism hook, line 
and sinker that is most critical of it. 


These young boys and girls look like the answer to the Fuhrer’s 
dreams of Nordic youth. But what some of them say would horrify 
the Fiihrer. They have considerable intellectual curiosity and are 
wary of the wisdom propounded in Mein Kampf and in Rosen¬ 
berg’s works. They read and they think. The result is that they 
don’t trust the teachings of Nazism, distrust Hitler, and question 
everybody and everything. 

They are a difficult youth to handle, for there is something 
marvellously invulnerable about them. All over them is written 
the conviction that, no matter who owns the present, the future is 
theirs. Ask them what they want instead of the Nazis, and they 
will say: ‘Time to think things out for myself instead of marching 
with the Hitler youth and listening to Nazi bunk. An opportunity 
to get at the truth of things. A chance to run my own life in my 
own way, not to have it run for me from the cradle to the grave 
by the Nazi machine.’ 

The Hitler youth is full of boys who think and feel that way. 
And so is the army. According to latest reports from Tunisia, Ger¬ 
man war prisoners in their teens by no means share the idolatry of 
Adolf Hitler common among the older soldiers. Men in their 
thirties and forties, who came to manhood in a beaten Germany 
and who saw Hitler’s triumphant rise to power and Germany’s 
momentary successes under his leadership, still believe that the 
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Fiihrer can work miracles. But the very young are different. They 
have no memory of the defeat of 1918, and it appears now that the 
Hitler Youth Movement has not succeeded in giving them any 
great lust for revenge or love for war. They are impatient to go 
home and to live in peace. 

That the young are serious in their claims for a larger sphere of 
personal life and freedom of thought is proved by an event which 
took place recently in Munich and which, tragic as it is, is the 
most hopeful sign that has come out of Germany for a long time. 
This is the execution of three university students, among them 
one girl, for spreading anti-Nazi propaganda. Their names— 

Sergeant Hans Scholl, veteran of Stalingrad; his sister, Marie 

* 

Scholl, a philosophy student; and another medical student. 
Private Adrian Probst—will be memorized by generations of Ger¬ 
man school-children, and around them will be spun the legends 
of the new era of freedom. 

What had happened in Munich was this: Gauleiter Gieseler, in 
a speech at a university festival, denounced women students for 
using studies as a pretext to escape war service, and added that if 
women did not want to work in munition factories they ought at 
least to bear children without marriage. The women students, 
with Marie Scholl as the ringleader, jeered. In order to protect 
the girls, Hans Scholl formed the men students into lines when 
policemen charged. A riot followed. 

The following day Munich house walls bore the inscription: 
‘Revenge for Stalingrad! We want our liberty back!’ The student 
body issued an appeal to men and girl students protesting against 
Nazism and its suppression of freedom of thought and expression. 
This appeal, drawn up, so it is said, by the Scholls and Probst, 
called for a fight to recapture the right of the individual to decide 
his own destiny, ‘ without which no spiritual values can be 
created’, and concludes with a call to battle against the Nazi party 
by resigning from Nazi organizations and by refusal to attend 
lectures by pro-Nazis. Above all, it condemned the war and urged 

German youth to establish a new Europe. 

For several ensuing nights after the execution of the Scholls, the 
city walls bore the inscription: ‘Marie and Hans Scholl live! 
You can break the body but never the spirit!’ And there was 
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another inscription which read: ‘A new faith in liberty and 
honour dawns!’ 

Young Germans like the Munich students are the great hope of 
a new German liberalism—a liberalism paid for with blood and, 
for this reason, stronger and more authoritative than German 
liberaUsm ever was. For up to now the Germans have never in 
their history paid with their blood for the freedom of the indivi¬ 
dual. But let us not forget that this new liberalism is the music of 
the future. The young who are now thinking and fighting and 
suffering for it will not be a mature political force in Germany on 
the morning after Hitler. In a way this is lucky for them, and 
lucky for this future German liberalism, because at least they do 
not have to bear the blame for the peace in the eyes of the German 
people. 

Perhaps those of us who have liberalism at heart can give Ger¬ 
man liberalism a chance by doing things the other way round 
this time. Instead of sparing the nationalists and insisting on com¬ 
promising the liberal forces with the national humiliation of peace¬ 
making, let us allow these liberal forces to stay as far away from 
the peace-table as possible. Not only would no liberal Excellenz X 
have enough prestige to reconcile the German people to the 
peace as they emerge from a decade or more of war and revolu¬ 
tion; what is far more important for the whole world is the fact 
that such a ruler, identified with treaties which spell total sur¬ 
render, would imperil that ‘new faith in liberty and honour’ 
which, let us hope, will become the faith of a future Germany. 
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Looking back over the faces of Excellenz X, I cannot help feehng 
sorry for him. Here he is, an important man, a man on whom 
depends to such a large extent the stability of the future peace; 
yet nobody will love him! The Allies will look at him with the 
mixture of suspicion and contempt which the victors reserve for 
the representative of the vanquished, especially when he is a Ger¬ 
man. And to his own people he will be the bearer of the sad tid¬ 
ings of defeat and of the settlements resulting from defeat. 

Still, if he is the right man, he will take it all as part of the day’s 

work. 

I believe that on the morning after Hitler there will be twD 
vital forces in Germany on which the new ruler will have to rely 
for support. One is a strictly conservative force and the other is 
a strongly revolutionary and dynamic one. There will be nothing 
in between. The conservative force will be compounded of the 
Churches, the army. Big Business, the rest of the old trade unions, 
and—provided it can bring an honourable peace in its luggage 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

Nazi and communist movements and possibly Otto Strasser s 
Black Front will be the agents of revolutionary dynamism. 

To my mind only a severely conservative regime, which lays 
emphasis on military discipline and Christian morality, and which 
would be supported by moderate labour groups, will be able to 
check the powerfrd revolutionary energies of the Fourth Reich, if 
they can be checked at all. For only such a regime which feeds on 
the noblest traditions of the German past will be a match for 

Hitler’s ghost. 

Hitler’s ghost! I have not mentioned it so far, but this does not 
mean that I have not been very conscious of him while writing 
this book. When all is said and done, Hitler’s ghost is Excel¬ 
lenz X’s greatest problem, his chief enemy, his most dangerous 
rival. For it is Hitler’s ghost who will be the phantom leader of all 
the revolutionary forces in Germany on the morning a er, 
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the menace to all moderate policies, the obstacle to a peaceful 
development. 

There is a dangerous tendency in Allied circles to underrate 
Hitler’s ghost, or even to discount it altogether. The military 
defeat and the general collapse of the Third Reich will, so the 
argument runs, cause such disgust in the German people with 
everything Hitler stood for that nobody will wish to remember 
him. Unfortunately, historical precedent does not confirm so 
optimistic a view. From historical precedent one is forced to con¬ 
clude that, for a short period immediately following the collapse 
of the Third Reich, disgust with Hitler may prevail. But in the 
long run this disgust is apt to change into nostalgia. 

This has nothing to do with any paranoiac condition of the 
German people, nor with its peculiar addiction to dictatorship, but 
rather with the rules which seem to govern the aftermath of any 
dictatorship. One of these rules is the rise of a legend of the dic¬ 
tator. There is something wholly infuriating about this legend, 
since it is so unreasonable and there is so little that can be done 
against it. Yet one should face the sad fact that unless Excellenz X 
is very lucky and very shrewd, he will have to deal with a legend 
which will weave an irresistible halo of glory around Hitler’s 
ghost, and will tend to make the ghost as consequential as the 
real thing. 

Let us look for a moment, for comparison, at the legend of 
Napoleon as it affected French destinies in the nineteenth century. 
Here was a dictator who had bled his people white in never-ceas¬ 
ing wars which he had lost in the end. Yet, in the strange alchemy 
of myth, the miseries of war and final defeat were forgotten, and 
what remained was the legend of the lonely eagle chained to the 
rock of St. Helena. This legend of grandeur and adversity irresis¬ 
tibly captured the imagination of the French and filled them 
with yearning for the glorious past. 

It took the French fifty-five years to rid themselves of the com¬ 
pelling influence of the Napoleon legend, and during these fifty- 
five years the legend caused two revolutions and the collapse of 
two dynasties, relapse into a new dictatorship, and the end of this 
dictatorship in another military debacle. For fifty-five years every 
French r6gime bent on moderation and peace had to quit because 
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it failed to live up to the heroic Napoleon legend which haunted 
the hearts and minds of the French people. 

And, as time went on, as the wounds healed and a new genera¬ 
tion grew up knowing the great events only by their heroic legend 
and not by the bloody reality, the resentment against what ap¬ 
peared as a drab present became overwhelming. Open any novel 
by Stendhal or by Balzac and you will find the young hero de¬ 
ploring the sad fact that he did not have the good luck to live in 

the era of opportunity when a talented youth could be a marshal 
at thirty. 

What can Excellenz X do to lay the ghost of Hitler? The best 
thing he could do would be to prevent a Hitler legend from com- 
ing into being at all. Whether this will be feasible unfortunately 
does not depend so much on him as on Hitler himself. The point 
is that there is only one wholly adequate way of preventing the 
creation of a Hitler legend, and this is to try Hitler before a people’s 
court with the radio bringing every detail of the proceedings to 
the remotest hamlet in Germany. No penal peace, no enforced 
education in the spirit of the Four Freedoms, can do to the Ger¬ 
mans what it would do to them if they could hear from Hitler’s 
own mouth what crimes he committed in their name. It would be 
the most forceful method to nip in the bud every effort to make a 
martyr and a hero of a man who brought untold misery to the 
world, and shame to his own country. It would finish the legend 
of Hitler once and for all. 


Unfortunately, it is unlikely that the public trial of Hitler will 
ever take place. Hitler will probably do away with himself in a 
last spectacular gesture rather than appear before a court of the 
people. 

There remains, then, only one other thing for Excellenz X to 
do—to bring to public trial the little Hitlers whose misdeeds in 
Germany and occupied Europe have cried to heaven. Then as 
little as possible would remain on which the Hitler legend could 
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